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BUILDERS OF THE REPUBLIC 


A S the seventeenth century opened, a new royal house occupied the throne of 
/% England. The Stuart monarchs, though sometimes quite unwillingly, were 
I % destined to play no unimportant part in the constitutional development of 
their kingdom. Between the advent of James I in 1503 and the hasty de- 
parture of James II in 1688 England saw the struggle for power between the Crown and 
the representatives of the people more than once become bitterly intense as’»the Crown 
yielded one after another of the prerogatives inherited from the vigorous Tudors. During 
these years all but one of England’s colonies on the continent of North America were 
planted. 

“In reality,” as Charles M. Andrews has remarked, “these settlements were not 
colonies; they were private estates, the proprietors of which, both corporate and feudal, 
were endowed with wide powers and privileges, conferred upon them by royal charters. 
There were the feudal seignories of New York, and the Carolinas, and the Bahamas, 
whose owners had an eye to profits from trade and the rent of their lands; the similar 
seignories of Maryland and Pennsylvania, where a religious refuge and a holy experi- 
ment were brought into being under the legal protection of feudal lordships; and the 
Separatist communities of New England, whose founders established religious Puritan 
commonwealths in the wilderness, and wanted to be let alone by the authorities in 
England that they might worship God and fight the Devil in their own way. Even had 
the English government been able to conceive of a colonial organization at this period 
of its his tory, it would have been unable to develop a workable policy as long as it allowed 
these settlements in America to remain under private control and to manage their own 
governments and own their own soil under the terms of the charters granted them by 
the King. Certainly the early Stuarts never tried to fashion a colonial policy, and their 
successors after the Restoration were hardly more aware than they had been that a 
colonial world was in the making.” 

But these distant and isolated settlements in America, though so far removed from 
central authority were not to become laboratories for experiments with novel forms of 
government. In its earlier phases the settlement of America meant little more than 
the extension 'to the New World of the social and poUtical code of the Old. The new- 
comers remained Englishmen, subjects of the King. The ancient institution of feudalism 
took vigorous root in American soil, bringing with it the stratification that wsus the 
foundation of European social intercourse. The civil and criminal law of Britain was 
adapted by the overseas governments to the peculiar needs of their communities. Though 
the English Government may have had no very clear objectives for its American provinces, 
they were, nevertheless, definitely extensions of English culture into an undeveloped 
continent. 

The first three quarters of the eighteenth century saw developed on the Atlantic 
seaboard between Maine and Georgia a degree of civilization that Americans of to-day 
sometimes fail to realize. In 1720 the Plymouth people noted the centenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims; Virginia had traditions that ran even farther back. Life had 
become settled and comfortable. America boasted a landed aristocracy several members 
of which held English titles. The wealthy merchants of the coast towns, like Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, had interests reaching far beyond their im- 
mediate neighborhoods and into lands as far away as Europe or the African coast. In 
New England a learned clergy raised the intellectual level of their fiocks. The rawness 
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of the provincial largely disappeared as life in the coast region of America became urbane 
and sophisticated. The beautiful and stately Georgian buildings of the eighteenth 
century not only indicate a refined taste but symbolize the cultime of the society that 
lived and worked within them (see Vol. XIII). J. Franklin Jameson has commented that 
“American society in the colonial period had a more definite and stable organization than 
it ever has had since the Revolution.” 

A convenient instrument through which the ruling class of this eighteenth-century 
civilization could express itself was the colonial assembly. A visitor to the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in the middle decades of the eighteenth century would have ob- 
served the operation of a political life entirely in keeping with the spirit of the age. He 
would have noted that a majority of the delegates were well-dressed planters, who had 
for the most part ridden into Williamsburg in considerable state. Listening to their 
debates, he would have heard constantly the sentiments of conservative men satisfied 
with the social order as they found it. Occasionally there would be a difference with the 
Governor when the interest of the ruling group ran counter to that of the British Govern- 
ment. In these disputes, the counterpart of those in other colonies, the honors did not 
all go to either side. But, as the years passed, the assemblies gained rather than lost in 
power and prestige. In the Virginia House the visitor would have heard other disputes 
between the great planters of the coast region and a minority of less fashionably clad 
gentlemen who represented the interior counties, some of which were on the frontier 
itself. The burden of the complaint of the western men was that the interests of their 
section were made secondary to those of the richer East and that the West was not 
permitted its fair share of delegates in the legislative body. Had the stranger attended 
an election to this House, he would have discovered that only persons of some property 
and consequence were allowed to vote. Democracy was not a part of the political code 
of the dominant elements of eighteenth-century America. Independence of Britain was 
even further from their minds. The typical American of the time was a loyal subject 
of the King and proud of his British heritage. If, as the years passed, he more or less 
unconsciously sought a greater measure of local autonomy, this aspiration was part of 
the inevitable evolution of a frontier community far from the center of empire. Perhaps, 
had it not been for the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), the Americans and the English 
would have gone on living together in the same empire, “muddling through” the diffi- 
culties bound to arise from time to time until the British colonies in North America 
had achieved a measure of autonomy comparable to that of the self-governing units in 
the present British Commonwealth of Nations. But that war, which left England 
burdened with debt and responsible for the management and defense of a vastly enlarged 
domain, was followed by a quarrel that was to destroy the old relationship and to call 
iqJ;o being the new United States of America. 

Why the compromising genius of the British failed them in the crisis between 1765 
and 1775 still remains the subject for a multitude of explanations. This is not the place 
for a discussion of the various phases of the dispute between the mother country and 
thirteen of her American colonies. Suffice it to say that from first to last Britain held 
fast to the mercantilist conception of the colony as existing primarily for the benefit of 
the parent state. Moreover, though taxes which proved obnoxious to the Americans 
were repealed, the British assertion of the competency of Parliament to legislate in all 
matters for the colonies was not abated. Across the Atlantic the controversies over the 
Stamp Act (No. 89), the Townshend duties (No. 119), and the Billeting Act (No. 146), 
loosed violent and disruptive forces in the stabilized society of eighteenth-century 
America. 

The aristocracy in general resented any reduction in the large measure of autonomy 
enjoyed by the local governments which they controlled. Aspiring persons of ability 
who were not of the upper class shared the sentiments of their leaders and also saw an 
opportunity to gain fame and prestige for themselves by opposing England. More than 
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once a mob of the lower classes broke into noisy riots. Calling themselves “Liberty 
Boys,” they burned in effigy persons whom they disliked, compelled public officials to 
resign their posts, and even pillaged houses and destroyed property. The merchants of 
the North and the planters of the South who formed the aristocracy were not slow to 
perceive in the “Liberty Boys” a menace to their interests. Leaders in American com- 
munities set about holding the unruly elements in check. For three years after 1770, 
when all the Townshend taxes save one had been repealed, it seemed as though the 
British empire had safely weathered a threatening storm. The active quarrel had 
subsided though neither side had given up the assertion of its interpretation of the 
Enghsh Constitution. Then, in 1773, Lord North’s ministry undertook to assist the 
struggling British East India Company by giving it practically a monopoly of the Ameri- 
can tea trade. 

This move, made apparently with little thought as to its effects in America, roused 
the American merchants as not even the Stamp Act had done and forced them to make 
common cause with the radicals whom of late years they had been trying to quiet. The 
result was violent and deliberate destruction of property at Boston. The British Govern- 
ment replied with punitive and coercive measures. The establishment of what amounted 
to military control in Massachusetts led directly to the armed clash at Lexington and 
Concord. Yet at this time the conflict was not waged for independence but rather by 
Americans fighting for their rights as British subjects under the common law. “Let 
these truths be indelibly impressed upon our minds,” wrote the conservative John 
Dickinson, “that we cannot be happy without being free; that we cannot be free without 
being secure in our property; that we cannot be secure in our property, if, without our 
consent, others may, as by right, take it away.” England’s statesmen grievously failed 
her when they allowed a ffispute over such an issue to develop into armed conflict. The 
climax was reached when Lord North’s government declared the continental colonies in 
rebellion and hired German mercenaries to fight the King’s subjects in America. After 
such a move, even had Britain won the war, the heritage of bitterness would have re- 
mained a constant menace to the integrity of the empire. Then it was that the Ameri- 
cans declared their independence. 

Rebellion was quite a different thing from the old-time opposition to the acts of 
Parliament, while a war for independence raised the question not only of loyalty but 
of the wisdom of breaking away from the most powerful empire in the world to set up 
what was bound to be a weak and divided state. The Declaration of Independence was 
a line drawn by a sword on either side of which Americans must now take their stand; 
a line dividing, it might be, neighbor from neighbor, friend from friend, and often father 
from son. “Men in a state of civil war,” wrote St. John de Crevecoeur in the midst of 
the conflict, “are no longer the same. They cease to view the former objects through the 
same medium as before. The most unjust thoughts, the most tyrannical actions, 
the most perverse measures, which would have covered them before with infamy or 
would have made them dread the omnipotence of heaven, are no longer called by these 
ancient names; the sophistry of each party calls them policy, justice, self-defense.” 
For more than seven years, until the Patriots had finally won, this unnatural strife of 
American with American went on side by side with the war against England. The 
inevitable result was one of the saddest consequences of the War of Independence, a 
dechne in the moral strength of individuals and communities. Of scarcely less importance 
was the driving into exile of tens of thousands of men and women who represented the 
best blood and brains of the American people. 

For American social and political life the War of Independence was a profoundly 
disruptive force. Particularly was the old aristocracy shaken. Large numbers of estates 
owned by Tory aristocrats were confiscated. Laws like those relating to primogeniture 
which were part of the heritage of feudalism were abrogated. The electorate was in- 
creased as the restrictions on voting were modified. Men of humble origin, like Nathanael 
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Greene, rose not only to take their places beside the traditional leaders of the generation 
but sometimes achieved international fame. 

While still in the maelstrom of war the Patriot leaders began the task of creating gov- 
ernments with a constitutional foundation. They showed their essential conservatism by 
their refusal to experiment with novel devices. In general, the old written charter from 
the King was replaced by a new written constitution, though Connecticut and Rhode 
Island found the ancient documents quite adequate for their needs under the new r6gime. 
The colonial assembly became the legislature and the royal governor was replaced by 
the new chief executive elected in several different ways. As the end of the war ap- 
proached, a confederation of semi-independent states was set up. The difficulties of the 
post-war period and the necessity for new adjustments brought this confederation to the 
verge of collapse. To their dismay the conservative leaders of the Revolution found 
that the society which they had fought to defend against the power of Parliament was 
threatened by the very weakness of the government they had established and by the 
sudden rise of radicalism in a new quarter. Small farmers suffering acutely as a result 
of the depression which followed the war used the franchise which many of them had 
gained during the conflict to force the enactment of laws which, while they might tempo- 
rarily relieve the husbandman, contained a general threat to property interests. Then it 
was that a group of able and determined men, distinctly a minority, who carried on the 
traditions of the old ruling class of the days before the war, initiated and carried through 
a peaceful revolution. The result of their handiwork was America’s greatest single 
contribution to political thought and practice, the Constitution of the United States 
(No. 345). In these later years, when the ideas of Marxian socialism have become 
familiar to the people of the western republic, the ‘‘Fathers of the Constitution” have 
sometimes been referred to as capitalists seeking to create a strong government in order 
that property rights might be protected. That most of them were large property owners 
is true. That the protection of property was one of their chief motives is also true. But 
this was incidental to their larger aim, which was to preserve from dissolution the nation 
which they had fought to create, to protect from anarchy the civilization which they had 
inherited, and to provide an instrument of government which would make possible the 
orderly development of the life of the American people. But the small farmers, whose 
revolt had been partly responsible for the calling of the Constitutional Convention and 
most of whom voted against the Constitution, made also their contribution to the political 
development of the people of the United States. 

The yeoman farmer became the characteristic figure of the frontier which even 
during the Revolution began a swift and steady advance across the central lowland of 
North America. More than a decade before this frontier ceased to exist William G. 
Sumner wrote: ‘Tn a new country . . • with unlimited land, the substantial equality of 
the people in property, culture, and social position is inevitable. Political equality 
follows naturally. Democracy is given in the circumstances of the case.” The practice 
of democracy came out of the “West.” In the eighteen twenties and thirties democracy 
became almost a fetish in America. With the widespread abolition of property quali- 
fications for voters, some enthusiasts began to feel that Jefferson’s famous words were 
coming true, “that all men are created equal . . . that . . . Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. . . Jefferson 
himself, though a Virginia aristocrat, had been the first leader of the western democrats. 
But before his death he saw the passing of the political party which he had done so much 
to found. 

The origin and development of American political parties is one of the most significant 
aspects of American political history. In Washington’s administration two national 
parties came clearly into view, each with roots running well back into the era of the 
Confederation. Each was led by a group of men who inherited the traditions of the old 
governing class. Of the two parties, that of Jefferson was more in harmony with the 
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developing ideals of nineteenth-century America. The Federalists, under the leadership 
of Hamilton, clung with a fatal tenacity to the eighteenth-century tradition of aristocracy 
and before the nineteenth century was two decades old the Federalist party had ceased 
to be of national importance. John Quincy Adams, the son of Hamilton’s great rival 
for the leadership of the Federalists, rose to the Presidency as a member of the party of 
Jefferson. For eight years before his inauguration there had virtually been but one 
national party. But the campaign of 1824 as a result of which he had been chosen chief 
executive had seen that party rent into no less than five contending factions. 

One familiar with the system of many parties that have developed in the parliaments 
of continental Europe is prone to ask why but two parties should appear at the outset 
of the national career of the United States, and why at the end of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century should five political groups within the Democratic-Republican 
party coalesce into two new national parties. At this particular time in American develop- 
ment, Frederick J. Turner has distinguished no less than five distinct sections within 
the area of the United States, each having interests differing from the others and each 
looking toward the central government for the furtherance of its well-being. Obviously 
some force stronger than economic sectionalism prevented the appearance of a multi- 
plicity of parties. That such a force can be found in the two-party tradition inherited 
from England is hardly probable though the influence of that tradition was doubtless of 
importance. The war between England and France, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
played its part in dividing American sentiment into two phases, as Americans sympathized 
with one or the other of the belligerents. Perhaps the chief reason for the appearance of 
two parties in the eighteen twenties was the peculiar character of the central government 
set up by the Constitution. The framers of that instrument, under the apprehension of 
tyranny and under the influence of the theories of Montesquieu, the French philosophical 
historian (1689-1755), had created a federal government divided into three separate 
branches and had given each certain checks over the activities of the others. So prone 
were the executive and legislative departments to disagree over important issues that 
some outside extra-legal agency was needed to facilitate harmony between them. A 
national political party with its organization and discipline formed an effective instru- 
ment for holding the President and his party supporters in Congress to the same general 
policy. A coalition of small parties would not have sufficient permanence or strength of 
organization and discipline. Until some radical change is made in the form of govern- 
ment of the United States, the two-party system seems likely to remain fixed in Ameri- 
can political mores. Its definite adoption, however, in the administration of Andrew 
Jackson, did not mean that sectionalism or sectional antagonisms were dead. 

Side by side with the expansion to the Pacific coast during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century went the growth of sectional dissention within the nation. The trouble 
arose from contrasts between the North and the South that were, in the last analysis, 
the outgrowth of climatic differences. North of the Ohio were the varied conditions of 
the temperate zone; to the south of it conditions approached the sub-tropical. In the 
heart of the cotton and sugar country where white men could not work efficiently at 
manual tasks negro slaves supplied the necessary labor. The greater efficiency of the 
slave when handled in gangs led to the growth of the plantation system, a mode of 
agriculture that was further stimulated by the cheapness of land in the new country 
and by the need for the constant substitution of virgin soil in place of fields worn out by 
cropping. When in 1793 the invention of the cotton gin established cotton as the staple 
crop of the South (see Vol. Ill), the plantation system with its slave labor was firmly 
fixed and practically universalized. The only areas into which it did not advance were 
the upland valleys of the Appalachians and the lowlandl regions where the soil was sandy 
and infertile. 

The plantation brought about a definite and permanent social stratification. At the 
top was the planter and at the bottom the slave. Between the two were grades of lesser 
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whites and free blacks. The southern civilization carried into the nineteenth century 
many of the traditions of the eighteenth; it was aristocratic to the core. Its outstanding 
characteristics were differences in wealth, social position, and political power. 

In sharp contrast was the democracy of the Northwest, built also upon agriculture. 
The small farmer of the northern half of the Ohio valley was the economic and political 
equal of his neighbor. In the communities where he lived, democracy was as inevitable 
as cultivating the land. Here slave labor was economically so inefficient that the pro- 
hibition of the Ordinance of 1787 (No. 336) was hardly needed. In the northern states, 
east of the Alleghenies, commercial and industrial enterprises were rapidly developing. 
But, although they were causing an unequal distribution of wealth, they were not as yet 
seriously modifying the general ideal of democracy. 

In the young United States, therefore, two civilizations had appeared: one agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial, with its political institutions founded on democracy; 
the other almost solely agricultural, with its social and political life colored by aristocracy. 
Both civilizations, in the beginning, supported the central government and favored 
national expansion. Three factors made for discord. The first was the inevitable dis- 
like of the people of each section for the different institutions and ideals of the other. 
This was particularly true in the North, where the dislike of slavery grew to the pro- 
portions of a moral crusade. The second was disparity in growth of population, a con- 
dition which threatened the equality of the South with the North in the councils of the 
nation. This led to the development of an interpretation of the Constitution which 
would make that instrument more effective in the protection of the rights of a minority — 
Calhoun’s theory of nullification (Nos. 546, 548). The third and probably the most 
important factor was the competition of the two civilizations for the unsettled public 
domain. Northerners, naturally, wished to exclude the obnoxious institution of slavery 
from the new country and Southerners, quite as naturally, desired to increase the area 
of their section as much as possible. The sectional struggle became most acute on the 
climatic borderline where the states of Missouri and Kansas were established. This 
competition for the national domain ultimately brought on the Civil War (see Vol. VII). 

It is perhaps easier to understand why the South wished to abandon the Union than 
why the North desired to compel it to stay. The Southerner who squarely faced the 
facts saw clearly that his very civilization was menaced; that the North wished to and 
was able to put slavery on the way to ultimate extinction. He believed that the result 
in his own section would be a social revolution, the consequences of which no man could 
foresee. His home, his wife and daughters, the whole structure of his society would be 
confronted by a black menace if the slaves should gain their freedom and feel the power 
that lay in their numbers. If this were to be the price that he must pay for loyalty to 
the Union, he would fight, if need be, for southern freedom. Why, he asked, if the 
Northerner so deeply disliked southern institutions, should the North not be willing to 
let the South go in peace? Why undertake a fratricidal war to compel an unwilling 
section to remain within a Union that threatened to tear in shreds its whole social fabric? 

The answer is not easy. In the North, as the country had expanded, the spirit of 
nationalism had grown. Webster had preached it in his great orations; Clay had woven 
it into the compromises with which he was associated; economic interchange had knit 
the nation into an ever closer union. If the South left the Union, this nation would be 
deeply, irreparably wounded. Was such to be the end of the dreams of the men who 
had fought and labored to make America free and to establish its independence? North- 
erners, already angered at the South for wrongs they believed the ‘"slaveocracy” had 
committed, could not stand calmly by and permit this colossal injury to their country. 
National patriotism was, therefore, enlisted against the Southerner, Many men in the 
North joined the Union armies to free the black man. The battle was joined with idealism 
burning bright on both sides. The time of America’s greatest testing was at hand. 

Ralph H. Gabriel 



CHAPTER I 


POLITICS OF THE COLONIES 

T he English colonists who crossed the Atlantic in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to found homes in the New World brought with them as a part of 
their cultural heritage the political ideas and traditions of England. In fact 
they considered themselves as much Englishmen when living in Virginia as though 
they were in Kent. With this thought they adjusted themselves as best they could 
to the new environment. The task was arduous; forests had to be cleared, lands made 
fit for the cultivation of staple crops, the Indians appeased or conquered, pestilence 
overcome. There was no leisure for political speculation, no occasion for the construc- 
tion of novel political institutions. Of necessity life in the wilderness was simple and 
the governmental needs of the primitive commimities were slight. 

By the eighteenth century the country had become more settled, communities were 
larger and more complex, and the whole atmosphere of the colonies was one of stability 
rather than of a desperate struggle for existence. Division of labor gradually appeared as 
the artisan and even the professional man began to specialize each on his own calling. In 
such circumstances the problem of regulating the affairs of American communities 
became more difficult. Order must be maintained within, and a militia system must 
be built up as a protection against Indian raids. As property increased in amount 
and in value, property rights were in need of ever sharper definition. The regulation of 
social relations and the punishment of crime became steadily more difficult as hamlets 
grew into villages and villages into towns. In the solution of these problems English 
law and precedent governed. Inevitably the colonists brought the common law of 
England to bear upon the legal questions which confronted them. 

Quite naturally in the growth of the American communities elements appeared 
in the population each having its own special interest. In Virginia, for instance, there 
grew up a sharp contrast between the tobacco planters of the coast and the small farmers 
of the frontier. Such economic and social differences were the foundation for most of 
the political disputes within the colonies. In some settlements, like Maryland or 
Massachusetts, religious questions caused contention. Side by side with these internal 
controversies were questions regarding the relation of the colony to the mother country. 

As one generation followed another, the children and grandchildren of the pioneers 
had come more and more to look upon their governments as indigenous and as agencies 
created for service, not by imperial command but by colonial desire. Royal instructions 
that proved unworkable were likely to be disregarded, or modified to fit colonial needs; 
and, under pressure from local conditions, the old institutions were molded into some- 
thing new. So there developed around these native growths loyalties which were sensitive 
to and ready to resist encroachment and dictation from beyond the seas. Meanwhile 
this colonial tendency was little regarded in the mother country. As a result, when a 
crisis came, the imperial government was ill informed as to the probable American 
reaction to some of the laws which it had passed. 
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2 John Cotton, 1585-1652, engraving by H W. Smith, alter the 
portrait, painted about 1735, by John Smibert 11684-1751), owned 
by John £ Thayer. Lancaster, Mass 


THE PUEITANS 

Unable to wrest control of the Established Church in England from the moderates and desirous of cleansing 
religious worship of the trappings of popery, the Puritans sought a country where they might, as Wmthrop 
©repressed it, “live under a due form of government, both civil and ecclesiastical.” Able and astute men of 
affairs, such as John Wmthrop, and men of stanch Puritan precepts, such as John Cotton, came to the New 
World, not to found an asylum for the persecuted, but to establish a Bible Commonwealth in which they 
should hold the commandmg positions. To these men, Massachusetts Bay was to be a “bulwark against 
the kingdom of anti-Christ” then tlireatenmg to engulf Europe — a community shaped in accordance 

with Puritan theory. By the mere transfer to the New World, the 
charter of a trading company known as the Massachusetts Bay 
Company was turned into the constitution of a commonwealth. The 
members of the Company became the voters of the colony. (See also 
Vol. I, Chapter X, Pilgrims and Puritans in New England.) The 
suffrage was confined to the orthodox Puritans, administration of the 
laws was vested in a group of ministers and such lay leaders as were 
sympathetic with theocratic principles. 

COMMON LAW 

Though the charter of 1629 provided that colonial laws should 
conform to the laws of England, in practice the magistrates were 
fond of relying upon the precedents of the Old Testament. This 
caused dissatisfaction and uncertainty as to the law. After much 
hesitation, the theocracy permitted the drafting and promulgation 
of a code of laws — the Body of Liberties of 1641 — wherein a man 
might find his rights and duties set forth in definite form. This code 
and subsequent laws, compiled by Nathaniel Ward, embodied much 
of English common law, but also many principles gleaned from the 
Bible. Narrow as it was, the code thus early established the cardinal 
rule of civil society in America, that government is the reign of law 
and not of autocratic caprice. 
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4 From the mural painting A New England Town Meeting, hy Max Bohm (1868-1923) In the Cuyahoga County Courthouse, Cleveland, Ohio 

TOWN MEETINGS REGULATE LOCAL AFFAIRS 


The theocratic exclusiveness of early New England is in no manner better illustrated than in the town 
government. As the ungracious soil near the coast was taken up, the colonists began to search for more 
fertile areas. The discovery of the Connecticut led some pastors to emigrate westward with their flocks. 
In the valley, towns sprang up around the village church. Town meetings, composed of all qualified voters, 
that is, of all church members, were held in the vestry to regulate local matters. And regulations were numer- 
ous. The early Puritan examined minutely into the concerns of his neighbors. Strangers, frivolous actions, 
oddities of dress and many matters of similar character, were the object of disapproving by-laws. 



S From the painting Sir William Berkeley Signing the Capitulation of Virginia, by Howard Pyle (1863-1911), lor Woodrow 
Wilson, A History of the American People, 1001 © Harper & Bros 

VIRGINIA’S ROYALIST GOVERNOR WITHDRAWS, 1052 


The sturdy colonial spirit is well shown by happenings in early Virginia. In 1049, Charles I was beheaded; 
Cromwell and the Puritans became the rulers of England. Virginia and her Governor, Sir William Berkeley, 
were royalist in sympathy and proclaimed their allegiance to Charles II. Parliament, in retaliation, pro- 
hibited trade with the recalcitrant colony, and in 1S51 dispatched commissioners — including Berkeley’s 
foes, Claiborne and Bennett — to compel its submission. Berkeley blustered and talked of resistance; but 
the planters wanted peace and freedom of trade. The Governor was pushed into signing articles of surrender, 
and withdrew to private life. For eight years Virginia, under Claiborne and Richard Bennett, was almost an 
independent republic. 
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AN ACT 

FOR THE 

i\dvancuig and Regulating 
I OF THE 

TRADE 

OF THIS 

Commonwealth. 



DiejD7is,PtmDAi^iilh, xSjQ. 


Hen. ScobeUyGotc PadmnCDL. 


tMdnty Pnnttd \nEiiurA EmUni and FuU^ Pfinca lO 
the ndumai of S 0 gU»l^ 1010 


6 Tltle-pjige of the Navigation Act, 1650, In the 
New York Publie Library 


Ut Ordinaneet, Order!, Grants, Patents and ConftitU' 
tions of the fcvcral Companies of Merchants, and Handi- 
crafts men, to the end that if any of them tend to the hurc 
of the Publique, they may be laid down, mruthmanetas 
the Parliament Ihall think fit. 

F/e)fni/'/jr,They are to confider ihegrtacTrade of FiOj- 
ing, andthatnoc onelyupon theCoallsof England and 
JrtUiid,\3\ii likewife of IftlmAfirttnland, Z^ev/mnd Land and 
^n»-Eig/itnd, orcirwherc,aiidio cakecarethatihcFifher- 
rnen may be encouraged to go on in their Labors, to the 
cntreTeof Shipping and Manners 

TwtlfiHj Theyareto take intotheic conJIderation the 
EngliHi Plantations in America nr clfwhcre, and to adyife 
how thofe PJaniaiionsmay be bcA managed, and made 
moR uferulforthis Commonwealth , and how theCom- 
moditics thereof may be lomiiltiplitdand improved, as (if 
iCbcpofsiblelchorePlantaiiana alonemay fupply theCen- 
imvnerdirb of England with whacroeveritnecciraiily wants. 

:3nti tjjcjf arc Ijcrcbp rrquircD, 1 !:()at as Toon as 
t|)cp ^atc niatucclp conbDcrcD auD ccfolbth upon 
anp material part o^ point oFtticCc ^InRrurtfonsf, 
o; tt)at tlicp nahc tl) 0 ugl)t 07 nohircO of anp tiling 
brriurs, niljicljtljrp in their lutecincnt^ map rup^ 
pofe tobraohantagtoii^ctothc ^tobancniicutof 
Xrat)r,tljat tijep ccrtific tlyc parliamrnt ot Couiis 
rcl of dtate tljcrtof from time to rime . to the ciih 
that tlje iDailtamntt 0 ; Coiinrcl of S>tarc map 
gibe rudi^iltrc thereupon, asthcvni tlinnoifx 
poms fliall think to he luoRataiihrearonablr 

:Snb chrp arc hcrrbp rcqiurcb, not oncli to take 
there piefmt ^In^uction^ into their fptcbp eons 
riberation, butmljat other ^liiRriirtionso; Coiu 
fibcrations concerning Hrabc flinll be hereafter 
tranfmittcb to them bp the idnclMincnt 01 £oim= 
tel of state, thep arcrctiouilp to abb ft thereof, 
niio to return their iDpmions anb l^obiers therc^ 
upon to the )harliamrnt ot Counerl of ^tatc 
ibith 


7 Specimen page of the Navigation Act, 165D 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEITISH COLONIAL POLICY 
But now new influences were at work in England. Cromwell and the merchants were taking steps to secure 
the self-sufficiency of the English trading empire, and its dominance over such rivals as the Dutch. In the 
Navigation Acts of 1650 and 1651 England aimed to cripple Holland by shutting off her carrying trade 
with the colonies, a policy which led to the first war with the Dutch. The colonies were to be parts of 
'‘one embodied commonwealth whose head and center” was England. Had Cromwell been in a position 
io enforce this pokey, the colonies might have objected. But domestic troubles kept him occupied, and 
the spirit of independence throve unchecked and almost unnoticed, beyond the Atlantic. 


C«w) 

A N A CT 


FOR 


Incrcafc of Shipping, 

And Eficoungroiaic of (he 

AVIGATIO 

OF THIS 

NATION. 



^ the oC 

Nihe Shipping anutbe 
llencouragtmttit of 
MilSHhfgaKDn of this 
Hiftatroii, ibhfthniiDec 
I the gooh ^^otiiOfnce 
Uanh protection Of® Oh, 

Bin Chgreataineangof 

Ithenaeifateanhibari^ 
Jtp of thfa commoib 

Dbcalth, )Be itcuBctEhhp thlsprernu^avVaa 

nient, and (he tHuthoiltp thereof, SChatfeom 

anh after the jFltDHap of December, iDne ChOOa 

fau 2 i 1 i|cl)°nii}ehkftp one, ank from thencefor^ 

Uiarbs , jDo Ooobs or Cominobitiea Qihatlia« 

ebtr, of the ®;oU)th, i^robuction or £)9nnufa- 

ctuec of Ad-I, Ailrica or Americi, Orof anp pSCt 

tIjerroF, or of anp^lOanhs belonging to them, 

0 } anp of them, oribhul) ateurfctiheh or lain 

toibn m the ufual £|Bapa or Cntha of thofe 

placed, nsDbeiiQf the®itgU[h fdiantatfons as 

othrrd, Hjallhe^lthportei) or brought Into this 

11 (0 3 . Coin* 


8 Title-page of the Navteatlon Act, 1651, In the 
New York Piihllc Library 


^ C*45d) 

ComillOntbeaith of England, or into Irdind, or 
m other Hanbo, ^Oanos, ihlantatlono or 
Hcrritorito roihta CommonibcaUh belonging. 

1** ®thec ^hip or 
Hhipo, Uciiiior mhatrocbec, but ontip 
In fuch an bo trolpano iblthout fcaub belong 
Sl* thteCominonibcalth, or 

the ^lanMtlono thereof, ao the ibropiictoio 
Di tight dDlbncrs thereof: 2lnb thereof the 
ipattet anb djaatlneco are alfo for the molt 
'0* !&MpHf of this Comiiion- 
jhcatth, unbrrthepenaUp of ihtforftItuuanD 
lo(0 of all the cSoobo that Chau be IJaipoitrn 
toiucacF to this act , as aifo of the gm [ibim 
appoccu in njhich 
the ftib ©oDoa or Commomtlcs (hall be & 
ICheonemopetp to 
the ufeof the Commonibealrh, anh the other 


" jI'" »vim. i,u(, utm ij[7iiuu0 or Conte 

moblties, anb flraii pjotEcnte the fame in anp 
W’'^lR*hlS CommonlBEalth. 

the Gmlbth, ibrobnction or dpanufactuce of 
‘he 

f December fi)ne thonfanh fit hnn- 

pawfeasK 

« ‘J? ^eh>P or ^hips 

JjEtTcl or ^t£els ibhBtroebtr, but In fiich as 
to tculp onh iblthonr frano belong onclp to the 
*"*?n*»ntttalth. as the ttne 
Jlbncrs anb proprietor thereof, anb In ns ua 
thtr, ercept ontip fneh foreign H»h(PS ann 
^rmu 


9 Specimen page of the Navigation Act, 1651 
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MASSACHUSETTS PROTESTS LOYALTY 
TO THE KING 

With the return of the King, in 16 5 D, persons unfriendly 
to Puritan New England came back to power. Massa- 
chusetts, suspicious of the developing colonial policy and 
fearful for her cherished privileges, tried to divert royal 
hostility by protestations of loyalty to Charles II. The 
Humble Petition and Address was followed by the dispatch 
of agents to appease the King for the action of Massachu- 
setts in harboring the regicides who had condemned 
Charles I. In 1662 these agents returned with a gracious 
answer, and for the nonce all was well. 



The Humble 

PETITION 

AND 

ADDRESS 

Of the General Court fitting at 
in 

UNTO 

The High and lAighty 
PRINCE 

CHARLES 

THE SECOND. 

And preiMted onto His. Moft-Gracioas 
Majefty Ftb. ii> i66a„ 


Piirned ia the Year 1^60. 


ID Title-pago ol The Humble Petition ani Address 
unto Prince Charles the Second, In the Now York Public 
Library 


11 Jameg, Duke of York, 1633-1701, from the portrait by Sir Peter 
Lely (1618-80) at St James’ Palace, London 

COMMERCIAL POLICY AFTER THE 
RESTORATION 

The compliance of England, however, was not the result of 
weakness but of tact. The Restoration freed the energies 
of Englishmen from domestic trials; the notion of a self- 
sufiS.cient nation-state received renewed support. Mercan- 
tilism was the dominant theory of the day. The slave 
trade was developed. The Navigation Acts were confirmed, 
committees on foreign trade and the plantations were estab- 
lished. Rivalry with the Dutch brought war; New Nether- 
land was wrested from them (see Vol. I, p. 235) and granted 
to the Duke of York; Carolina was founded under Clarendon, 
Ashley, and others. (See Vol. I, pp. 263-69.) The business 
men were in the saddle. Men like Edward Hyde and the 
King’s brother, James, guided England along the lines of 
Cromwell’s policy. 



12 Edward Hyde, first Earl ol Clarendon, 16D9-74, Irom 
ttiB engraved portrait In the Emmet Collection, New York 
Public Library, alter the portrait, 1674, by Sir Peter Lely 
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The Connectleut Charter, 1662, from the original In the State Library, Hartford, Conn 


The la^ge design of a 

state (required that the 
far-flung colonies should 
be more continuously 
and^uniformly adminis- 

managed as a 'whole, ^ as 

13 The Connectleut Charter, 1662, from the original in the State Library, Hartford, Conn Welfare of the 

realm. Furthermore, the colonies must be contented and prosperous. Hence, the court did not turn a deaf 
ear to the demands of Connecticut and Rhode Island for charters. These colonies, unprotected by such a 
document, had suffered from the domineermg tactics of Massachusetts. As a rebuke to the latter, and as a 
means of consolidating the colonies, Charles II was easily persuaded 
to grant Connecticut a charter which merged with the older colony 
the colony of New Haven. Two years later, a similar constitution 
was granted to Rhode Island. Under these charters substantial 
freedom in local matters was attained. 

THE RESTORATION IN VIRGINIA 
Of all the continental colonies, Virginia most readily fell in with the i 
colonial plan of England. More than most of them, she regarded the 
interregnum as a break with the past. The Restoration was for 
the “Dominion” a return to the former agreeable intimacy with Eng- 
land. Berkeley was welcomed as Governor; the Anglican and the 
Cavalier again controlled the public power and held the public ofld- 
ces. The decade following 1680 was for Virginia one of peace and 
prosperity. Such good times benefited particularly the ruling social 
class, the large planters of the tidewater counties, who took pride in 

imitating the splendor and the arrogance of the Restoration court. iSld®on*“p?o°SkS!S!)iS 

1698. fn tne Public Record Office, London, courtesy 

of the Virginia State Library 



VIRGINIA ARISTOCRATS 
Assisting the popular Berkeley and his 
council were the burgesses, representing the 
freemen of the colony. The three joined 
to form a lawmaking assembly wherein 
all cobperated to further the interests of 
Virginia. This harmony was promoted by 
the dominant power possessed by the royal 
Governor. Ties of loyalty, of social caste, 
of the advantages coming from public 
office, bound to him the large planters 
'sitting as burgesses. The local vestries, 
whose membership came to be filled by 
cooptation (selection), were maimed by 

15 Froin th6 painting A. ViTBiniiOi VBStTy 2lif€6tinB AftCT tJi& RBStOTcUion, by P Louis fTiPTirlQ rtf tlirt IwnvrtrrirtT PlnTifTnllpfl Viv jm 

Mora (1874-), lor Woodrow WUaon, A History of tha American Psopie, 1901. *rienas oi tne crovernor. A^ontroueu oy an 

© Harper dc Bros. autocratic and aging Grovemor, a well-oiled 

machine operated smoothly and, apparently, with hearty popular endorsement. But the folk on the western 

frontier began to find this government not always to their interest. 
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THE BACON REBELLION 
With the passage of time, flaws began to appear. Berkeley 
and his clique became arrogant and avaricious. His large 
powers of appointment secured the compliance of central 
and local officials in his personal rule. Accounts were rarely 
audited. Colonial defenses were suffered to deteriorate. 
Meanwhile, the back-country had been filling with persons 
who became imbued with the hardy self-reliance of the 
frontiersman. When Berkeley, in 1675-76, hesitated for ten 
months to render them aid against Indian depredations, the 
men of the upper counties took matters into their own hands. 
Led by Nathaniel Bacon, a sensitive young enthusiast of good 
social standing, volunteer levies repelled the Indians. When 
Berkeley attempted to denounce such patriotic but un- 
authorized conduct, the Assembly elected Bacon commander- 
in-chief. The Governor refused to sign the commission; 
whereupon Bacon, with five hundred men, marched upon 
Jamestown and by intimidation secured from the haughty 
Berkeley the desired document. What began as a necessary 
move for self-defense was drifting toward rebellion. 


16 Governor Berkeley and the Insurgrcnts, from W A OraltB, 
Pioneers in the Svttlement of America, Boston, 1876, drawing 
by W L Sheppard (1833-1912) 

GOVERNOR BERKELEY IS DEFIED 
BY BACON’S MEN 

As soon as the popular leader had withdrawn 
to fight the Indians, Berkeley took steps to 
raise troops against him. Hearing of this. 
Bacon returned to Middle Plantation [now 
Williamsburg) and issued a call for a conven- 
tion of his supporters. With this call was issued 
a ‘'Declaration of the People” wherein Bacon 
vigorously arraigned the Berkeley administra- 
tion. The Governor and his official family were 
called traitors, and all good men and true were 
summoned to aid in seizing “what Spounges 
have suckt up the publique treasure” and in 
such manifold way abused entrusted powers. 
Bacon prevailed upon those attending the 
Williamsburg Convention to subscribe to an 
oath which came dangerously near being a 
breach of allegiance to the Crown. The 
planters and freemen assented because of the 
high-handed conduct of the enraged Berkeley. 

Bacon’s signature to this document, “Gen^ 
by consent of ye People,” is probably the first 
instance of the public enunciation of a principle 
which was to live and ultimately to reach its 
full fruition in the shaping of the government 
17 “f a free people. 
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THE REBELLION COLLAPSES 
AT BACON’S DEATH 

Against Berkeley, now m Jamestown, a small force 
moved under Bacon. Rather than fight, the Governor 
withdrew, and Bacon entered the town. Fearing 
attack, he burned it to the ground. While proceeding 
to gather more support from the tidewater counties, he 
suddenly died, and the rebellion collapsed. Berkeley 
returned to power, using it to wreak vindictive ven- 
geance upon those who had thwarted his tyranny. 

A BRITISH COMMISSION INVESTIGATES 
THE VIRGINIA REBELLION 
News of the disturbance reached England just in time 
to prevent the granting to Virginia of a charter which 

might have secured 

her even greater STRAIN Gp NEWS 

autonomy. At once 

VIRGINIA^ 

handle the crisis. 

Berkeley was ordered ACCOUNT 

home, a commission 

of inquiry was sent 'LIFE and DEATH 
out. This body, on 

reaching Virginia , ^aeon'Et^wc, 

earlv in 1677, found WhowastheonlyaurcandOngmalof all theU» 

Troubles in chw COUNTRY. 

Bacon dead, and the -r,,. .u- a...,.-.. .... 


18 From the painting TJie Burning of Jamestown, by Howard Pyle inhabitants both loval 
for Woodrow Wilson, A Bistory of the Arnerican People, 1901. ^ 

© Harper & Bros to the Crown and 

bitter against Berkeley’s autocratic system. Yet, though a variety of re- 
forms in the direction of liberalism were mooted, little was done. The old 
privileged officialdom, somewhat chastened by their late experience, resumed 
control. The rebellion gave evidence, however, of the ease with which 
resistance to bad government might turn into resistance to the Crown. 


ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

LIFE«ndDEATH 

OF 

Js(^hamel 3aeon Efi^uirc, 

Who was the only Qulc and Original of all the Un 
Troubles in chat COUNTRY. 

WithafiillRelacion of all the Accidents which have 
I luppened m the lace War there bctwoai the 
Chnftians and indiaos. 


LONDON, 

fmudfotfViUtm Harris, next door to the Tura- 
Scile without Jlfoor'gdre. i6jj, 

19 Tltla-page from a facsimile of the 
oiiiflnal issue, 1677, In the New York 
Fubllo Library 



20 Obverse side of Oak Tree and Willow Tree Shillings, and Obverse and Reverse sides of Pine Tree Shilling, all of date 1562, 

from original Massachusetts coins In the collection of the American Numismatic Society, New York 


MASSACHUSETTS SHOWS SIGNS OF INDEPENDENCE 
To bring Massachusetts within the scope of the colonial policy now developing was less easy. The exclusive 
theocracy of Boston was composed of vigorous and able men, jealous of their rights under the charter. There 
was little liking for Stuart principles, full fifteen months passed before Charles II was proclaimed King in 
Boston. But grievances against their government were being forcefully presented at Court. Massachusetts 
in 165^ was coining its own currency, issuing proclamations in its own name, and in other ways violating the 
charter and ‘‘accroaching royal power.” Diplomacy dictated caution. In 1662 Simon Bradstreet and the 
Reverend John Norton were dispatched to England to counter the complaints and to represent the loyalty 
of the people. 
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SIMON BRADSTREET, 1603-97, SENT TO ENGLAND 
AS COLONIAL AGENT 

Bbadstreet’s selection for this mission was prompted by the hope 
that an appearance of submissiveness might preserve the cherished 
privileges of the colony. Yet Bradstreet was one of the ofl&cial class; 
he held public office without interruption from 1632 until the charter 
was annulled in 1684. Furthermore, the General Court reminded 
their agents that “you shall not engage us by any act of yours to 
anything which may be prejudicial to our present standing according 
to patent.” Such embassies surely could not solve the problem. 

Nor did the Commission sent to the colony in 1664 succeed in 
breaking the obstinacy of Endicott, Bellingham, and their colleagues. 

Foreign entanglements forced England for a time to acquiesce. 

THE KING REVOKES THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARTER 
Massachusetts continued on her disobedient course. Making 
concessions where necessary, more in form than substance, she 
nevertheless resisted the continued efforts of the English merchant 

and lawver to bring her withm the commercial union established by 21 From the portrait, artist unknown, in the 

. 1.1 -j* j* PI Senate Chamber, Massachusetts State House, 

the Acts of Trade. That system stirred the opposition ot powerful Boston 

interests in the colony, an opposition that sentiments of loyalty alone could not overcome. Strict measures 
of enforcement were needed. Hence Edward Randolph was sent out as royal collector of customs; but, as 
he was forced to rely upon local aid in his work, his efforts were fruitless. Behind the bulwark of their charter 
the Governor and Company continued their obstructive tactics till the situation became intolerable to the 
home authorities. By 1678 stern measures were determined upon. In 1G83 Randolph was dispatched to 
Boston with a quo warranto demanding the authority under which Massachusetts had exercised such large 
powers in derogation of the rights of the Crown. With this writ he carried a proclamation from Charles 
promising liberal treatment in case of submission. But the colony, though greatly troubled, did not consider 
submitting. Instead they interposed technical objections to the writ. In this move they succeeded. But 
the victory was temporary; for more effective and more drastic steps were immediately taken. By decree 
of October 13, 1684, the Massachusetts charter was “vacated, cancelled and annihilaLed.” 



Charles R* 


AtthcCourtat WHITEHALL, 

The aoth of 1 ^ 83 . 

Prefenc 

The Kings moft Excellenc Majefty, 

liri Jrihh^ tf Cuitf-JEar/ if IWrk. 

bu^ ^ Craven 

lari Kjtftr Ear! if Aylsbury 


lard frnj Seal 

Dukt if Ormoful 
Puff if Albonule 
£art ^Fetaborrinp 
Ear/ i Sumlerlud 
£vl if Clanodoa 


Ear!^ Craven 
Ear/ if Aylesbury 
Ear/ ^Cenway 

K//WfWcon^ig 

iMrd Daraiiouth 
Mr ChnKtIarif the EncIw' 
quer 

Mr Ckanetbr if rAePutchy 


He Right Honourable tlie 
Lords of the Committee for 
Trade and Foreign Pliniaci- 
ons, having this day Prefetic- 
ed to the Boacd, a Report 
concerning Nnv tone- 

iher with the Draught of a 
OftclitAKiDii froiii His eo die Gorcf^ 

float and Cooipaoy of the Up- 


H A R L E 5 the Second 
by the Grace of God, Kwg 
oP Entlaid, France 


ofEnj/aiiJ, S'ctfrliDii/, France 
and Jrriani, Di-fcndcr of 
the Faidi, tre To all to 
whomihell Prefenu (hall 
come, or may in any wife 
curicicn , Cruiing Al> 
though We have thought fit to Jfluc Our Writ 
of ^ Warratut againiT the Cliucir ini Prm- 
Icdgci Claimed by the Governourand Company 
of the JafaJJackJitti Say in Nt»F»i\ani, by rtafon 
of fame Crimes and Vlirdcmtnours by them 
Commiricd, Yet Our Will and Pleafure 
11 , and We do hereby Declare, That the Private 
Intcrells and proprittiesofall Perfons within chat 
Out Coloiw, fliall be Continuid ind Prefcrvtd 
to them, KP due no man fluU rict vl an) Pre- 
judice m his Freehold or Elfait. , and that in caft. 
the Paid Corporation otiheMalJubufrln Snji Dull 
before further Proftcution had upo.uliL laid 
PVarranio, make a full Submiflion, and cniirL Rl- 
/ignation to OurPlLallrre, We will ilan Kegu* 
late their Chaner in fuch mannti asfhallbetor 
Our Service, and the good of tliat Our Culom , 
without any other Alterations then liicit as Wc 
(hall find necLlfary for the better Suppun of Our 
Go^anmcnc there 


And We do hereby fiittber Declate andOircft, 
Thar all thole Petfons who are quelhoned in or 
by the lud ^ JTiirrmto, and (ball go about to 
maintain the Suicagainft Usjfhall make their De- 
fince at their own pariiculaT Charge, without 
any help by, or Ipending any part of ihe Publick 
Stock of Our faid Colony , Andthat as well thole 
that arc not Freemen, as llicli as are willing to 
fhbmic to Our pleafure, Ihall be Difcharged 
from all Rates, Levies and Contributions lo- 
Vrards the Expence of thcfaid bun, both in their 
jperfons and ElUies AndOm further Pleafure 
IS, That this Our Royal Declaration be FubliOi- 
nl Within Our laid Colony, that none may pre- 
tend Ignorance hereof. 

Cyvert untlfr Our Si^et anJ Sipi Manual at 
Our Court at Whitehall, rhr zdih Jay if Ju- 
ly id8). In /hr Fivr slid thirtiith Tear of Our 

^jptk 

By His Majeft/es Command. 
L. J e N K 1 N S. 


iohdon, 

Printed by the A/ligns of Jikt !BiB deceas'd And 
by fJairy Hilly and Thirus Ktmemhy Pnnee/S 
10 tbcRags maft EMoeUai MsjeHy, uSSj. 


22 Proclamation of Cflarles II In Ee Quo 
Warranto, 1683, tltle:page of the copy In 
the New York Public Library 


23 Order-ln-Counoll, 1683, to proceed with 
the Quo Warranto, la the New York Public 
Xdhrary 


24 Second page of Order-ln-Councll, 1GS3, 
la the New York Public Library 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND NEIGHBORING 
COLONIES UNITED UNDER 
CENTRAL CONTROL 

The revocation of the charter was only the first and 
easiest step in fulfilling the grand plan of consolidating 
the English colonies under vigorous central control. It 
remained to erect in New England a governmental structure 
strengthened by local support. At once Plymouth colony 
w^as joined to Massachusetts Bay; and before long New 
Hampshire, the Narragansett settlements, and Maine were 
added to what came to be called the Dominion of New 
England On Randolph’s advice, recognition under the 
new arrangements was given to those colonists, now growing 
in number, who were inclined to sympathize with the 
English commercial and colonial policy. In particular, 
Randolph recommended that Joseph Dudley, the son of 
the second Governor of Massachusetts, be given important 
ofl&ce. British merchants were interested in more effec- 
tive colonial control because of the profits that accrued 
from a favored trading position. 


DUDLEY AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
COUNCIL OF NEW ENGLAND 
Dudley’s business ties, his temperament, 
and occasional visits to England in an effort 
to conciliate the Crown had led him to take 
a favorable view of the new policies. The 
antipathy which his attitude aroused against 
him in Massachusetts is indicated in the 
title of a later pamphlet, The Deplorable 
State of New England by reason of a Covetous 
and Treacherous Governor and PuLstUanimous 
Counsellors. Perhaps a later Governor, 
Thomas Hutchmson, passed the surest judg- 
ment when he wrote. “He had as many 
virtues as can consist with so great a thirst 
for honour and power.” Randolph’s efforts 
bore fruit. In the fall of 1685 a temporary 
government over New England was estab- 
hshed. This consisted of Dudley as Presi- 
dent, Randolph as Secretary, and sixteen 
other councillors named by the Crown. 
They were empowered to administer the laws 
of England and of the colonies, to establish 
courts, and in other ways to maintain royal 
authority until a more nearly permanent 
scheme could be devised. In the following 
May, with no outward opposition, this 
government was proclaimed in Boston and 
immediately proceeded to exert its authority. 
The disputes between the Crown and the 
people, which were to last for seventy years, 
began with Dudley. 



PROCLAMATION 

gr Tht fjtsmiTT ua t«nitoaitDpminioiiDf m amcricjc 

the ProvjncN of l\^e Ntrrmimftt CMnfi'w, Dtherwlfe oiled the Kwv-ffnmtt, with 
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c w * *J'®'^** pleafuee in ehai behalf, Hii Mtjellv heih been pleafed to appoint Jo/m* Dniln Efo the 

J ^ o/theft Sw And lO ContinEeTn theZdOffiMi until hi ihh! 

jell/ ntdl otherwiie dit^, & ilfn to nominate fit appoint mhirn SnHihionj Efq[v nawDtfm Prijidut, Jerfw/Jt/Tw. 

ECie Ap.btHljMaiellie. C,in.r.t m tbnW 


KSt Command all uther „rron; Hi^ or upon elSplw^ to ftXr Vhe EtOT- 

1 .3 ceareall further Preceedinu for the Alloimcnn orOIvlfiont of 

ofihc raid ProHnte, fare only on eKh min*i )?-ned Prewiety, eacapt hVlJeeneo 
ufltil there (hall be Tuch elTeAuU RegalstiDn and Oomnmeni eftaililhedM 
CjwMpf dne hereby henceronh A/eW/i all HU MajeftJei SnbjeAi within tfc.”” 

iwscitsi'!!! “"s:* 

wjp ante them the (hid juBidet and Coaftablet Execution and Diicliane oV^li ' 
IflUanlirertfaaHffltrtryactheirntmiiltPenl a wiicnarBo oi tnaii 


And iq other perrotai are ta be 4% dt 

re OlE^ Ghirses and TrWEi,ai thq 


I anlirer tfaapoocrtfy at thar otinoft Pmj «.,««»= «»«., Ghirses and Tmpii,ai i 

eiw,fimtk CouBcUpheiift doBofton iHt JinbtSeandi ySenadf 
By Idee PrtCdenk and Connell, A^A JlWr^yh ScerV 

THE KING 

& rfMM kf lUchard Fmniii trhur ti ihtHmmM* «Ii Mtjtfiiu Piefidanc idmI Goudl tf 


2B 


President and Connell of New England, May 28, 1680, 
ttom a printed copy in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 
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THE KING SENDS NEW ENGLAND 
A MARTINET GOVERNOR 
On December 20, 1686, Sir Edmund Andros reached 
Boston with a commission as Governor of New 
England, and instructions as to the government 
to be instituted. These placed substantially all 
power, legislative as well as executive, in the hands 
of the Governor and his council, all of whom were 
appointed by the Crown. The plan was to con- 
solidate the whole of New England mto a singly- 
ruled vice-royalty. Andros, a soldier by trade, 
was imperious and inflexible, faithful to the 
interests of his superiors and an ardent church- 
man. He had just served several years as Governor 
of the conquered province of New York, where he 
had distinctly furthered the imperial schemes of the 
Stuart court. He was sent to New England to 
pursue similar tactics and similar results were 
expected from him. 

THE PURITANS OPPOSE THE 
ANGLICAN SERVICE 



The interim government under Dudley had as- 

j -T j. j j, j iT_ j. possession ot the descendants of Andros In London 

sumed a conciliatory attitude toward the customs 

and prejudices of the colony. Now the people anxiously waited to observe the actions of the new Governor. 
Andros was not long in showing his determined will. He had been instructed to provide for worship in 
accordance with the Anglican church. Zealously he endeavored to fulfill orders. When the Puritans refused 
to permit Robert Ratcliffe, minister of the English Church, to utilize any of their meeting-houses, the Governor 

forcibly seized the South Meeting-House. The 
Bostonians were aghast. The use of the 
prayer book within one of their churches was 
in their eyes scandalous in high degree, and 
such conduct boded ill for pleasant relations 
with the new administration. 



28 From the painting Oovemor Andros Taking Possession of Old South Meeting- 
Jffouse, by Frank O Small © HalUday Hlatorlo Ftaotograph Oo 

ANTAGONISM TO THE GOVERNOR APPEARS 
New England traditions of self-government ran counter to 
the spirit of the Governor, Lawmaking and tax-levying by an 
appointed body were novel and distasteful. Supervision of 
town government and harsh scrutiny of land titles caused 
further dissatisfaction. Andros revised the tax system and 
the courts to enhance his power. Randolph was made censor 
of the press. It was not long before the overbearing conduct 
of the haughty Governor and his redcoats was met by the 
citizens with sullen looks and threatening gestures. 



.. Oo\ef 4 ior Aniros and tbe Boston Feopii 
Harper's Magazine, June 1883, alter - 
Howard Pyle 


eopie, Irom 
drawing by 
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CONNECTICUT INSISTS ON 
KEEPING ITS CHARTER 
Even before the coining of Andros, measures 
had been taken to incorporate Rhode Island 
and Connecticut into the new Dominion. 
Writs against their charters were issued in 
1685-86. Rhode Island at once made formal 
submission, but Connecticut was less com- 
plaisant. In the fall of 1687 Andros was 
forced to proceed in person to Hartford to 
demand the charter. Appearing before the 
Assembly, he precipitated a discussion that 
ran on into the night. Tradition has it that 
suddenly the lights were put out, and William 
Wadsworth escaped in the darkness with the 
precious document, to hide it in the hollow 
of a tree. Until it was blown down in 1856, 
the Charter Oak symbolized for many the 
long resistance to oppression that culminated 
in the Revolution. 


ANDROS FINDS FEW SUPPORTERS 
Five months later (April, 1688) King James issued a second 
commission to Andros as Governor of “The Territory and 
Dominion of New England,” a jurisdiction now covering, m 
addition to New England proper, New York and the Jerseys. 

Over this vast country of dissimilar institutions and peoples, 
thus thrown together involuntarily, Andros exercised vice- 
regal power. In brief time, his Council discovered that it was 
useless to oppose his will. Meetings were sparsely attended, 

“so that it might be too truly affirmed, that in effect four or five persons, and those not so favorably inclined 
and disposed as were to be wished for, bear the Rule over and gave law to a Territory the largest and most 
considerable of any belonging to the Dominion of the Crown.” [Quoted from A Narrative of the Proceedings 
of Sir Edmund Androsse and his Com 2 >lices, written by William Stoughton, Thomas Hinckley and Wait 
Winthrop, three of his Councillors.) 


31 From the painting The Charter Oafc, 1857, by C D 
Brownell in the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartlord, Conn 


3 D From a drawi ng Andros Demanding tlie Charter of Connecticut, made expressly 
for The FagearA of America, by C. W Jeflerys (18B9-) 




82 Obverse of the Great Seal of New England. 
1S89-89, from the Massachusetts Historical 
Society Prouedings, Vol. Vl. first senes 


33 Reverse of the Great Seal nf New England, 
1S86-S9. from the Massachusetts Hlstorleal 
Society proceedings, Vol VI, first sertea 
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EEVOLUTION IN ENGLAND RELEASES 
THE BOSTON SPIRIT 

Lasting- submission to the odious rule of Andros was un- 
thinkable. The very spirit of the New Englander revolted 
against such autocratic conduct. Moreover, Andros was to 
them the symbol not only of autocracy, but also of Angli- 
canism. Armed opposition had long been contemplated 
when news of the Revolution of 1688 in England released 
the pent-up hostility. On April 18, 1689, concerted ac- 
tion resulted in the seizure of several of the Governor’s ad- 
visers. Andros himself 
took refuge in thefort. 
Simon Bradstreet, 
Thomas Danforth, 
William Stoughton 
and others of the old 
leaders, after consul- 
tation together, sent 
him a letter advising 
him to surrender. 



AT THL TOWNHOUSE ut 

B O S T. O N; 






.*■ 


O 


^nr4$etves,ai ell » many oUwit the of this 

..Town ami Plact atijiccne^jng l«rpru»d witli tlic ftw 
fuddtn ukingtoArtimui tlie fir(t mouoa whmcrf 
‘ " t, Ife driven by t 


we wcreuhully igrioTam,| 


r the preftnt 


geace and NeceilityMacqaaint your that for 

tlw Qiiwing nnd Securing «l the People inhalitirg tint Cottrt" 
trey from the imminent Pangert tficy many wayct he open, tod unj 
expofei «nro,and lor Vnur own fatety, We judge it rtecedity that 
Vou fortltwich 6urrendLi‘i and Drliver jipttie Qo^ernment andFoM 
nficationt tube |>rt»crvcd, to lie D/pofed aocord'ng to Order wm 
Diredtion from the Cro«n of which U fuddenly 

tuny all ^urxtyj fcia, y iolcnce to Voar 

«ny other of V our Otu ilemcn airo vSEMIv 4$i ^ 

pr elfewr are allured tir > Wilt «ad<|pbur the ftking of 
«nons by Stotm, d any opptifmcjo ft madt 

to eDmotiD Kighto 




35 Andros a Prisoner fn Boston, irom an unsigned 
lUuBtratlon In W A Crafts, Pioneers in the 
Seaiement of AmerUa, Boston, 1877 


common jail. 
Andros was 
placed in the cus- 
tody of a trusted citizen. Within a few brief hours the 
constituted government had been overthrown. 

NEW ENGLAND COLONIES REINSTATE 
THEIR OLD LEADERS 

A TEMPORARY government was organized. There was 
then summoned a convention of delegates from the 
towns to consider further action. After some delibera- 
tion this body determined to restore the government as 
it had been under the charter. The people regarded the 
period from 1686 to 1689 as one of illegal usurpation of 
power, unauthorized by their fundamental law. Simon 
Bradstreet, who had been the last Governor under the 
charter, was recalled to office. William and Mary were 
proclaimed, and petitioned to recognize the new order 
of things. The other New England colonies, severed 
from Massachusetts by the revolt, followed her example. 
Before June, in Plymouth, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, the old assemblies had been summoned and the old 
leaders restored to office. Not long after, William issued 
a proclamation approving the actions of Massachusetts. 


34 Warning to Andros to Surrender, from a broadside, 
Boston, 1889, In the Massachusetts Historical Society 

THE REVOLT AGAINST THE GOVERNOR 
Andros at first hoped for rescue from the frigate Rose lying at anchor 
in the harbor But the people seized a boat sent to succor him, and 
surrounded the fort. Resistance was mad, Andros with his com- 
panions marched out to the Town-House, where they surrendered. 
Randolph and some of the more hated of the former rulers were 
committed to the r ;,yT"V‘^ 






of William of Orange Appravlnc the Action ol 
MMsachusetts, from the copy, dated Aug. 12 , 1689, in the Colonial 
uiQoe. London 
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REVOLT IN NEW YORK BRINGS 
A GERMAN INTO POWER 

From New England the revolt spread to New York. There also 
the events in England furnished the occasion for an uprising 
against constituted authority. Smarting under the narrow, class 
government in which they had no share, and alleging the existence 
of danger from French attacks, the train-bands of the city skir- 
mished with the regular troops under Lieutenant-Governor 
Nicholson Acting on the advice of his council, the latter let the 
rebellion develop. A provisional government was set up under 
Jacob Leisler. Leisler was a German immigrant who by dint 
of intelhgence, honesty, and effort had risen to a position of in- 
fluence among the merchants He was, however, uneducated, 
and possessed of an ungovemed temper. Asserting that he was de- 
fending the people against arbitrary government until the King 
should make known his will, he attempted to legalize his position 
by proclaiming the new sovereigns, and by receiving, as if directed 
to him, instructions which 
had been sent out to the 
acting Governor. 

THE KING’S NEW GOVERNOR IS INSTALLED 
IN NEW YORK 

For more than a year Leisler remained in power. He called a 
convention of the people, and in other ways tried to establish at 
least the forms of representative government. But his rule was 
founded upon military force, and would of necessity fall as soon as 
an authorized agent of the Crown should appear. In 1689 Colo- 
nel Henry Sloughter had been appointed Governor under William 
and Mary but did not arrive in the colony until 1691. Preceding 
him came troops under Major Ingoldsby, who assumed a hostile 
attitude toward Leisler. The latter refused to resign his power 
to any one but the direct civil representative of the Crown. Two 
days before Governor Sloughter’s arrival shots were exchanged be- 
tween the troops of Leis- 
ler and Ingoldsby This 
action was twisted, by the 
patriotic leader’s enemies, 
into an act of treason 

against His Majesty. The charges were prosecuted with vigor, 
and Leisler was executed. The rebellion was over; but it had 
given a hint of the desire for a government in which the residents 
should have a larger voice. 

THE PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 
PROTESTS TO THE KING 

Increase Mather was at this time the leading Puritan divine of 
New England, and president of Harvard College. Like other 
preachers, he entered fully into the political combats of the day. 
Of great learning, a forceful and eloquent orator, and a ready pub- 
licist, he was sent by his friends, in 1688, to England. It was 
hoped that through his agency James might be persuaded to relax 
the rigor of the hated Andros regime. He was twice given audience 
by the King, but his protestations brought no more than empty 
promises from a falling monarch. 




z s lU. 


38 Slougbter Signing Leisler’s Death Warrant, Irom 
Bryant and Gay, History of the United States^ 
New York, 1881-84, after a drawing by C S Rein- 
hart (1844-96) 



37 From the statue of Jacob Leisler by Solon H 
Borglum (1868-1922). at New RocheUe, N Y 
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The Prefenc State oF Ehe 


New-Englifli Aj(iair& 


(0 pdliliQia) to unbent iFalftEepoitt 


40 Section of the only known copy of the hroadalde, printed hy Samuel Green, 
Boston, 1689, In the Massachusetts Archives, Boston 

THE KING ORDERS THE TRIAL OF ANDROS 
AND RANDOLPH 

But Mather’s cause was favored by the Revolution. At 
once all his efforts were bent to win back the old charter. 
An attempt to include Massachusetts in a bill restoring 
various corporation charters was defeated through the disso- 
lution of Parliament. The agent’s pleas before William 
received a favorable, though cautious, response. The King 
was careful of his prerogative, and, counseled to hear both 
sides before taking action, he issued an order requiring the 
Massachusetts authorities to return Andros and Randolph 
for trial. 


ACCOUNT 

CONCEKNINC 

Several of the AGENTS 

OF 

New-England, 

THEIK 

NEGOTIATION at the COURT 

OF 

ENGLAND: 

WJTH 

Some RFMARK5 on the ^EW CHARTER 

GranJed tolhc Colony oT 

« II r «r I N a 

That all (hingi duely Confidered Greater Pnviledcee 

than what are therein conuimd eould not at ihia 

Time rationally be CJipeA«.d by the People there 

LO NDO tf, Pnoled in the Year 1691 

41 Title-page In The Prince Society, ThB Andros 
Trarts, Vol II, Boston 

OPPOSITION TO MATHER INFLUENCES 
THE KING 

Even before reaching England, Randolph began a vigorous 
and skillful opposition to Mather and his fellow-agents. 
While the latter were forced to rely chiefly upon such effect 
as pamphlets might produce, Randolph gained the ear of the 
merchants and officials who had guided the policy of James 
and now surrounded William of Orange. The King, busied 
with Continental affairs, had retained the abler colonial ad- 
mmistrators of the Stuarts. The merchants desired as much 
as ever their trade monopoly. The French war (see Vol. VI) 
gave cause for alarm for the safety of New England. All 
these factors convinced the Government that New England 
could not be given its old separate and autonomous position. 


%A Paffige extraSeJfivm tie fulUd Ifeup 
JLeteer^ Dated JvAf g. 

The people of New-EnglaaJ haTiiw im.!. . 
wrow Revolation, endjecured the imblick 
Cniaiiials. On lUr/Hay tft, the Reverend 
and Learned Mr. Mather, Prefident of the Cel. 

and Minifter of Bejhn, tvaited on the 
King t and in a moft Exc^ent Speech kid be- 
fore Hu MajeAy, the State of that Feopk ; 
(ajrifi& That they were fiitr, enJ InJi^hiou^ 
andptfer Martial Servue ; and alt wtih their 
Lives and Interns were at His Mtj^us Cm. 
nundyto tender the fame wao Hit 
That they defind nothing ht Hn Mt^fks Ao. 
eet^te mbat they bad doot, end Hu Prote- 
aim; aitd that if His Majffiy pleafed toenetn- 
rage and Commi^m them. He might tafly be 
Mperear ^America. His MajeAy ailbred 
him, that He was plealed with what waidon^ 
for Hup, and for themfelves in the Reroloti- 
on, and that their Prlviledges and Rcli^pn 
flumld be ieented noto them. 

ExtraSed frm 0 Letter of Mr Madier, tohia 
Son, Dated Septa- I6B9. 

On Jufy 4. The Ring kid unto me, Tht 
He did Mofy Aeeept of what was dme ia Bo- 
floD> And that His SidjeSs iolksv-Tii^epdi 
fimid have their Ancient Kg^ atdPrivuii^ 
Reffbted mi Co^rmed otto Hum. Yea, 
told me, That ^ it were in bit foetrie eaq/e 
it to he done U/brnddiednie, and bade me 
left affiued of it. 

The Cbarter-BUI is not ftnilhed, bemafe 
ibtne Additional Oan/esre^fthiBrdrpoi^ 
tions here io Bodand caufal ^ 

the RacUmuenc ft fboie weds AdjaiuMil- 

Befides Ae Letter fiontihe Bnp 
orhereofweharo ootfee as abo wj^ff ^ 
nowanriued, ao Oldw IromHjshyta^^^ 
the Oovernmenti 

Reimirfflei That Sir Edmond Aod^ 
Edward Randolph, end otbat, that 
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Ma^aaacliu^etts Charter of 1691 (first sheet), from the original parchment in the 
Massachusetts State House, Boston 


THE NEW CHARTER 
IS A COMPROMISE 

The result took the form 
of a new charter (1691). This 
was m the nature of a com- 
promise between the desires 
of the Crown and those of 
the colonists. Imperial inter- 
ests were recognized m the 
royal Governor, possessed 
of a veto over all actions of 
the legislature. Laws were 
also, within three years after 
passage, subject to royal dis- 
allowance. The Privy Coun- 
cil, moreover, could receive 
appeals from the provincial 
courts. Judges, sheriffs and justices of the peace were made appointive by Governor and council. Substitu- 
tion of a property qualification for the religious test sounded the death-knell of the old theocracy. The former 
Assistants became the Council, or upper house, annually elected by the General Court, subject to approval 
by the Governor. All of these were innovations displeasing to New England. But there were compensations. 
The charter of 1691 for the first time gave an express legal sanction to the colonial institutions of government. 
The system of local government was for the most part untouched- Qualified inhabitants were annually to 
choose a House of Representatives. And the General Court was given powers not granted similar bodies in 
other royal provinces. Its right to legislate and to tax was expressly stated, it had power to establish courts 
and to choose many important public officials. Above all, the charter was to be a permanent constitution, to 
which not only statutes but also the Governor’s commissions and instructions were to conform. Massachu- 
setts became a royal province, but a colony possessed of unusually large privileges of self-government. 

THE BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE 

Steps were now taken to conform colonial administration in London to the new conditions. The Committee 
of the Privy Council for Trade and Plantations was replaced by a body — eight Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations — which carried on its policies and tra- 
ditions. Among the Commissioners were John Locke and 
William Blathwayt, both experienced in such matters. 

Their chief was the able Earl of Bridgewater. The powers 
of the Lords of Trade were extensive, falling into three 
major classes. First of all, they were to study British 
commerce and to ascertain and recommend means of 
furthering it. Secondly, they were to give especial thought 
to the condition of the colonies and methods of utilizing 
them for England’s gain. Finally, they were overseers of 
the government in the colonies, empowered to hear 
petitions and grievances, to require accounting of public 
moneys, to advise the disallowance of colonial laws. In 
its multifarious work the Board of Trade could call upon 
the Attorney General for advice, and did so frequently, 
until, in 1718, its wide legal business was turned over to 
special counsel. A quorum for meetings was five; and for 
thirty years the Board met several times a week, being 
rarely forced to adjourn because of insufficient attendance. 

After 1740 the significance of the Board declined; in 1766 
it became solely a consultative body, and in 1768 it was 

replaced by a Secretary for State, thus reducing the whole ^ocke, i 632 -i 704 , from the portroit attubutod to 

business to the control of a single official. &affi!pmlait*aauM2lL^^ U648-1723). m the 
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Articles of Agreement, 

Made the loth Day of OSober^ in the Year of our Lord i6^^. 
Between the Right Honourable RICHARD Earl of 
BELLOMONT of (he one pare, and ^J^obert Levingfton Efq; 
and 

Cavtatn WflUam 

Of the other part. 


W HERE A$ tiM-CiMl CafK. UQJh^-Mjd iiddiraai of citeiinlflf t GommlHoii m 
i^puia of '4 Prints Man of War in order to cikc Prize) Iroai Uic^Kln^HEnemlGi, 
“and orh«.r«ap toaonoy thm) jod wbcreii cercato Pcrfoni did feme tioe fince 
dc|;im from Mv £«|r«iid^ and ocher pmi In Aamta and 

clleMrbere, withaa 'ntLArion co KComcFiTuCef, and lo commie Spoil) and Dcpi^ 
dadeoi, atnlnatheUm of Nauoi.), in cheAid.5M or dfewhcie, and to rmoro wUhfuch Goodi lod 
tUcbti as they Ihould ^ co oiuin places by them ag'-ecd upon , of which frid Fcribni and ?lacei» 
diefrid Capi JTidliaclinoiieet and is deflroiu to fighc with tad rubduc cbefaid Pintes, at alTo other 
PIracetwiili whom the Ciid Cipt. meet at SeaiiaciTehebe impowered /bcodo,and whercaiic 

htgre^ becHTcen the raid Panuef* Thu for clr purpofe aforerald i good and (iiffideac Slii]^ feo rbe li- 
lilagof the laid Aiall be forthwith bought, whereof thefaid Cape Kti u co bare the CoO- 

idaM Now tbefe Prefejiii do wiuds, and it h agreed between Che uid Paraes, 

I That the Earl ol Mmarn doth corcuac and aarcc, at his proper Charge, to p^ri from the 
fClog’i Mi|c(tr. or from the Lords CommiHiaacfa of ihf Admiralty fas the Cafe l&ill require) one 
oriBoreCMDHQopi, impewering him the laid Cape. JTd to aOt agulnlb the Kijig*s Enemies, and to 
take Prizes from chcov ni a private Man of War in thcufual mannert and alfo to fight wlrh, iim 
qaerandfebdoe Pintes, and to uke then ind their Goodit with other laige and bcueficial Powers 
acrfClaurealnfuchConunilGoosas may be moft proper ard cKftoal inHich Cafes. 

II. ThcfaiJEiri of AiJTMwitdoLli corenancandigrec, ThacwithiniliieeMoiithsaLcrtbefaldLapr. 
JCr/sdeparcurefren for the purpofesin thefe Prerents mentioMcd, he will procure, ac hL 

a ir cn-rge, a Grant Troth the King, lobemadc to foine indilfo'enc anti tru/ly Perion, of all fnch 
iodizes, Goods, Treafiire and other' ehiiigi at fliill he c'lkcnfrom ihc Cud Pirates, oc any other 
Pinse whatfoever, by the Old Cape Kpi, or by the Cud Ship, or any other filup oi Ships under hu 
Commanl 

,1l1. The faid Earl doth agree to pay |our Filth parts, the whole m Five narct lo be" ditideil^ of all 
Moneys which /hall be laid out for the Dwytng fuch good and fulTinent Ship for tlic parpoTci aforeCiid, 
together wicli Rigging and other AppaneTandF'srRiture thereof, and providing the lamewuh coupe 
tent Tiftnalling the laid Ship, 10 he ZMrmmt oftiy efieUdd' rardee I ood (to find ocher mie Fifth 
part of the fail Charges of the faid Ship co be paid for by the laid Mart Uumjifiw, and mUmpi Kti 

fVL Thefnd End doth agree, That la order totherpeedy buyifle the Ciid Shin,* in partly tlufanl 
four parts of FiVc of the fai d Charges, he wdl pay down cite fum of fixccca Irandred Ponodsa ^ 
of Advance, on or before the fixch day of Utvimbtr ntacc cnTiung. 

V, Tbe find JHehrt FliJSam A'Ude Jofncljr and Avehdly covenant anil agree, Thic 

on sai before the fixch day of /Vnvrmirr, when the fidd Earl of Mbminr is to pay the ^ ^ 
llueehi hphdi^ed pounds asaforefaid, they will adirincc and tfiy dowjiTaflr hundred ronodtin par of 
the Share nnd Proportion wMch they are tohm InchelaiaShl^ 

Yl The [hid Ear] doth sgrer, to pay flich Archer SomY of Moiey ai Hiall complcatand nnkc op che 
raid fourpaitsof Five of the Charges of theUid Ship’s ArAval, FuruicorcinO Vjaualiing, uiitoihe 
Aid Rf^/n Omstf/ioit and JCid wi|hln fovtn Weeks after thi date of there Pi erenti , and m like 
miitner tbe Taid AoFcrt Ltvin^m and WiBimn A'ld do agree to pay Incbfuitlier SunisuPmll amouat to 
n fifth partofthcithole Charge of Ihoford Ship wlcblaftYciiWethiaftrrclmdaie orniefb PicUnts 

A va Tbf 


46 First page of tbe printed copy. 1701, In tbe American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass 


THE GOVERNOR PROHIBITS SABBATH-BREAKING 
The failure of such methods led Parliament in 1700 to establish 
special Justiciary Courts of Admiralty for the trial, with a jury, 
of captured freebooters. Whether or not it was due to the use of 
a ]ury, unsatisfying results came of this venture. It would be 
interesting to know whether Governor Bellomont achieved more 
success in his attempts to regulate the personal behavior of the 
people in the province. In a proclamation that he issued April 2, 
1698, he strictly prohibited ‘‘Cursing, Swearing, Immoderate 
Drinking, Sabbath Breaking and all sorts of Lewdness and Pro- 
fane Behaviour in Word or Action,^’ under penalty of the law. 
The grant of such wide powers to the Governor of a colony was 
part of the scheme emanating from London to place the Ameri- 
can colonials more and more under royal control. 


GOVERNOR BELLOMONT SENDS 
CAPTAIN KIDD APTER PIRATES 
Despite the efforts of Randolph, of colonial 
ill fame, and of his English colleagues, 
illicit trading increased. Trade flourished 
between the colonies and the Canary 
Islands, Scotland, Surinam and the West 
Indies. In addition, there was much 
smuggling through the agency of pirates 
from Madagascar and the Red Sea. Profits 
were enormous; nor did the pirate receive 
harsh treatment from the colonials. Mer- 
chants of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, prospered. Ofl&cial connivance was 
more than rumored. Finally, Governor 
Fletcher of New York was supplanted by 
the Earl of Bellomont, specifically instructed 
to suppress the trade. Before leaving Eng- 
land, the new Governor heard, through 
Robert Livingston of New York, that the 
man for the job was Captain William Kidd. 
So, not averse to profiteering, Bellomont 
and Livingston entered into an agreement 
with Kidd, whereby the latter was com- 
missioned as a privateer against the 
pirates, while the former were to receive 
the larger share of any prize money re- 
sulting from Kidd’s exploits. But the 
spoils of piracy won over Kidd’s enterprise. 
On his return the gallant captain was 
arrested, tried and executed as a pirate. 



47 Proclamation of tbe Earl of Bellomont, 1606, 
printed by William Bradford, In tbe New York 
Public Library 
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A ROYAL 

SCAPEGOAT MADE 
GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK 
The extent to which the 
home government relied 
upon this gubernatorial 
power is indicated by the 
minuteness with which 
instructions were given 
new appointees. The 
death, in 1701, of Lord 
Bellomont reopened the 
New York problem. This 
colony was in a pivotal 
position She it was whose 
frontiers came in contact 
with the French; within 
her boundaries was the 
powerful Iroquois confed- 
eration whose friendship 
was invaluable and whose 
enmity might be disas- 
trous. New York, more- 
over, was geographically the crux of any scheme of colonial consolidation. These were the phases of the 
question that appealed to London; local sentiment and institutions were ignored. To fill the vacancy in the 
office of Governor, choice fell upon the Queen’s scapegoat cousin. Lord Cornbury. That this notorious spend- 
thrift might not be welcome in New York was not apparently considered When Cornbury proceeded 
to pocket public funds, there began that long struggle for control of the public purse that here, as elsewhere, 

ended in placing colonial 
legislatures in a dominat- 
ing position. The Assem- 
bly insisted that revenues 
be paid to a treasurer ap- 
pointed by it. Cornbury’s 
royal instructions and dic- 
tatorial claims were of 
little avail. From a sys- 
tem of lump sum and 
permanent appropriation, 
there came, in course of 
combat, appropriations 
good for one year only, 
and for specific purposes. 
When the Council de- 
murred, the Assembly cited 
English precedent for de- 
nying all power in the 
upper house to amend ap- 
propriation bills. Long 
before, however, Lord 
Cornbury had been re- 
called, to face his creditors 
in English courts. 
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THE COLONIAL GOVERNOR 
Colonial administration v/as the function 
of the British Crown rather than of Parlia- 
ment. The royal Governor was the Crown’s 
representative in the provinces. His task 
was to hold the colony in line with the policies 
of the home government He had a veto 
on the acts of the legislature. He received 
instructions to work for certain kinds of 
legislation, such as laws for the furtherance 
of the French and Indian Wars He was 
also required to veto bills adversely affecting 
British trade or British creditors. From time 
to time he received new instructions either of 
a general or specific nature. Strictly speak- 
ing, colonial laws were not in force even after 
receiving the Governor’s signature. Ap- 
proval by the Crown was essential and many 
were disallowed. Governors appointed from 
the nobility did not always come in inti- 
mate contact with the people. In 1704, for 
instance, the Earl of Orkney was appointed 
Governor of Virginia; but he took his office 
easily. Pocketing two thirds of the salary, he 
gave the remaining twelve hundred pounds to 
a Lieutenant Governor and he himself never 
visited the colony. Most remarkable of his 
deputies was Spotswood. A fiery Scottish soldier, he, like Andros and Cornbury, traveled a thorny path, 
stubbornly desirous of improving administration, a high Tory and an intimate of Blathwayt, he early aroused 
opposition from both local camps The Burgesses did not take to his efforts to spend money for improving 
colonial defenses; the Council found fault with his ‘ " 

imperious manners and methods. In 1715 he ad- 
ministered to the former a stern rebuke, concludmg 
with the assertion that *' Heaven has not generally 
endowed [the Burgesses] with the ordinary qualifications 
requisite to legislators,” and he summarily dissolved the 
assembly. The latter at last secured his removal. But the 
Governor had become a true Virginian; upon recall from 
office he settled in the colony and became a respected 
member of the gentry. Spotswood’s policy of westward 
expansion came to fruition under a successor, Robert E)m- 
widdie. Rugged honesty won for this Scot promotion in 
the colonial customs service, until in 1752 he came to 
Virginia as Lieutenant Governor. Dinwiddie possessed 
many of the characteristics of Spotswood He also was a 
stanch supporter of prerogative; he also became angered 
at colonial reluctance to vest control of expenditures, 
even for warfare, in the executive. This led Dinwiddie, 
in 1754, to suggest to the Board of Trade the levying of 
a colonial poll tax to secure funds for waging the fight 
against the French and Indians in the Ohio country. It 
was impossible, he said, to obtain united action on the part 
of the colonies in raising money. This, combined with 
perhaps undue zeal m collecting fees under moribund laws, 
rendered his recall in 1758 not unwelcome to Virginia. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S GOVERNOR FURTHERS 
HIS PERSONAL AMBITIONS 
Not solely m royal provinces did Governors have difficulty. 
Even in proprietary Pennsylvania there was turmoil. 
Beginning with Sir William Keith (Governor, 1717-26), 
the issue was drawn between the country people and the 
proprietor and his conservative supporters. Keith, friend 
of Spots wood of Virginia, was of an ingratiating character. 
At first he espoused the cause of the proprietor; but the 
death of Penn (1718) and the resultant confusion gave him 
his opportunity. Thenceforth he contrived, chiefiy through 
countenancing large paper-money issues, to win the 
support of the Assembly against the proprietor’s local 
adherents. This he did, however, not from friendship for 
the common people, but to create for himself as Governor 
an mdependent position. 


7/jf CASE of the Heh' at Law and Execu» 
tux of the late Proprietor of Pcnnfilvania^ 
isc tn Relation to the Removal of Sir 
WilliaTi Keith, and the uippom^ mg Major 
Patrick Gordon to fucceed mm as JJe^titj* 
Governor there, 

STTT 1 N C Chaylet the Second was pica* 
Ted by Paunc, diiccd the 4th of 
S A » 1680, for the Conliacrati- 

3 ^ hI ^ ons therein mentioned, to grant 

^ CO the htc WiU$ 4 m Pnm Efq*, hiS 

Heirs and Afligns, all chat Traci 
ot Limd in Amrrtcj then inhabi* 
ted only by Savigts, fince call’d the Province of 
PfnnJthnmA^ with all Powers ol Government, and 
full Authority to appoint DepuC}-Go\cinors fur 
that Province, C?'f, 

In the Year i^8a, hJs then Royal HighncA 
fsmtT Duke of afccnvards King the 
SeLond, granted to the faid WiUimrn Prm, his Hcin 
and AlTigns, all that Traft of Land lying on the 
W'cll Side of tin: Bay and River ol VcImvah ad- 
mtninn co Pchf^lvAHA, together with all Royilties, 
Francnifcs, Powers, Cte. 

IN virtue of which Letters Patents and Grants, 
aforcriicl, the faid Mr. Ptmt enjoyed all the laid 
Lands and Powers of Gtneinmeni foi above 
forty Ycaii, and from tunc to time appointed hi« 
A Depu. 



52 Sir William Keith, 1680-1749, from an India^lnk drawing 
about 1720 by John Watson fl685-17B8) in the Historical Society 
ol Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


REMOVAL OF GOVERNOR KEITH 
Keith, for defying proprietors’ instructions, was suddenly 
removed from office in 1726. His crafty policy was soon laid 
bare to the popular party; and before long he lost the support 
of David Lloyd and others of their leaders. 


53 Facsimile page from a pamphlet published at Philadel- 
phia 1726, on tuo removal of William Keith, reproduced by 
the Masaachusetta Illatorlcal Society, American Serlea, 

No 101. from the original In private hands 

THE QUAKER COLONY UNDER GORDON 
Patrick Gordon, Keith’s successor, was a blunt 
soldier who told his first Assembly that he was artless 
in politics and would govern without intrigue and m 
accord with simple justice. This pledge he faithfully 

kept until his death in office in 173 S. Such conduct Patrick Gordon, 1644-1736, Governor ol Pennsylvania, from a 

won the good will of the Indians, though it was during po^ralt m the Historical society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

his administration that the well-known “walking purchase” occurred. He was also very popular in the 
colony, earning the deep respect of the conservative and proprietary interests, 

VIII— 3 
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GOVERNOR AND 
ASSEMBLY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
In Pennsylvania, the business 
shrewdness of the Friends and 
their aversion to carnal weapons 
gave a peculiar turn to the in- 
evitable clashes between Gover- 
nor and Assembly. With the 
westward expansion and the 
consequent French and Indian 
wars, these characteristics came 
into collision with the interests 
of the proprietors and of Eng- 
land. The struggle began in 
the time of Governor Fletcher 
of New York, who wished money 
to defend the northern frontier. 
But the Friends were loath to 
authorize expenditures for mili- 


tary purposes. When the Assembly refused to appropriate, the Governor would veto; in like fashion the 


Governor on occasion agreed to sign and to enforce the Assembly’s measures in return for a vote of supply. 
By 1754 the right of veto had fallen into disuse; the Governor and other ofhcials relied upon the’ Assembly 
for their salaries, passed by annual vote. Though the 


province had in 173 ^ refused to authorize a militia, 
compromises had served to protect the people during 
the wars. In 1745, for instance, the Assembly denied 
money to purchase arms and ammunition for the 
capture of Louisburg; but they did appropriate four 
thousand pounds for buying “bread, beef, pork, flour, 
wheat or other grain.” When the Governor pro- 
ceeded to purchase gunpowder as “other grain,” no 
protest was made. Yet such an arrangement was 
displeasing to the home authorities. Removal of the 
Quaker element from the Assembly was deemed 
necessary. A threat to accomplish this by Act of 
Parliament induced the obdurate Friends in Penn- 
sylvania, at the solicitation of their fellows in Eng- 
land, to withdraw voluntarily. Meanwhile the home 
government had been developing new methods of 
continental supervision. The Board of Trade and 
Plantations pushed its powers vigorously, in an effort 
to establish effective control of colonial activities. 

At first it confined its endeavors largely to smooth- 
ing out difficulties facing the colonial governments. 

So, when boundary disputes between New York and 
Connecticut became chronic, the Board recommended 
a settlement. The result was an Order-in-Council 
issued in 170 D, placing official approval upon an 6 b 
agreement previously reached by Ihe colonies them- 5 


ihc \,cuff a/ 

ffu 

tn IdutiaH . 

ffui Joihi iomm ^ ^ af •* 

Huf Ificnth AttaHnf 

•iS /Me 0/aaj wf ^ 

9lfl(rc/i On /Me lAtmhmf 0 / Mf ^ 

a/fi an Aytxammf 

'ina tn (Mmuit 

fu Of i/ If /icitr/y 

^ yfamtiJiamf "ie ftrt^an Iht. ^ 

^ faO%f tm y*./ h> 0u On^ ta Atfiaonan- 

Aif Cmfimta^ * 

!„ ImM Of •re ^ 

fif 01^ 4V«/A< 

/la at Ottf 3oa(2i^ ►A*. 


Order-ln-Coimcll, 1700, relating to a boundary dispute between 
iBw York and Connecticut, Xrom tbe copy in the Public Record Office 


selves. The Privy Council was in reality a court of last appeal where colonial cases of importance were finally 
adjudicated. Eigliteenth-century American subjects of the British King thus became accustomed to one 
great tribunal above the courts of the separate provinces. When independent America framed its consti- 
tution in 1787, one of the striking features of the new government lay in the similarities between the new 
supreme court and the old Privy Council* 
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ROYAL GOVERNMENT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Allusion has been made to the “Boston spirit.” 

That spirit was the survival of the earlier stubborn 
opposition of New England to the centralizing am- 
bitions of the London colonial administrators. To 
them Massachusetts had long been a source of 
worry. They had hoped that under the compromise 
charter of 1691 the old antipathies would die, and 
to this end they had selected as the first royal 
governor William Phips, a native of the colony, and 
suggested by the colonists themselves. This con- 
ciliatory policy was continued throughout most of 
the eighteenth century. But the Massachusetts 
leaders were not content. Glad to utilize the Royal 
Government to suppress the radical element in the 
colony, they remained quite willing to seek their 
own best interests, even though violation of naviga- 
tion acts and evasion of the charter proved necessary. 

The royal Governor occupied, indeed, an unenviable 
position. Chosen to placate the citizens of Boston, 
he was yet forced to act as the representative of the 
Crown, so that if he wished to continue in favor with Whitehall, he was obliged to oppose policies locally 
popular. The man who resided in Province House must often have passed sleepless nights in trying to 
puzzle out a path of conduct that would satisfy both parties. 



57 Province House, home ol the Colonial Governors, from Samuel 
A Drake, Old Landmarks and Historical Fersonages of Boston, 1S73 


THE GOVERNOR’S COUNCIL 



For the Governor of Massachusetts had to govern with the consent of the General Court, the name given to 
the legislature. This body retained, moreover, under the charter of 1691 several of its most prized privileges. 
Members of the Lower House were elected annually. The legislature chose the provincial treasurer and certam 
other oflfiicers. Most illustrative, however, of the dubious position of the Governor were the structure and func- 
tions of the Council. It 
served as a body advisory 
to the Governor; it was 
also the upper, and smaller, 
branch of the General 
Court. Its members were 
chosen by joint ballot of 
the Houses, but subject to 
the Governor’s veto. 
Thus, if the Governor 
sought a sympathetic 
Council, he jeopardized 
any program of legbla- 
tion he might have in 
mind, on the other hand, 
to obtain such legislation 
he was obliged to accept 
Councillors selected by 
the representatives of the 
towns. The effect of all 
this was greatly to curb 
the Governor’s power. 


Tlie Old State House, Boaton, liom the Massachusetts Magazine, 1793, oouiteay ol the New 
York Hlstorloal Society 
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THE STRUGGLE FDR CONTROL OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
In this predicament, certain of the governors of Massa- 
chusetts tried to secure control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This was notably the case with Joseph 
Dudley, selected as Governor in 1702. As the ally of 
Andros, Dudley had been unpopular in the days 
preceding the charter of 1691, but he now received the 
backing of several of the leading clergymen and mer- 
chants. Encouraged by this support, he claimed the 
right to approve or disapprove the speaker selected by 
the House, basing the right on certain ancient English 
parliamentary practices and on tlie power which the 
charter granted him to veto all acts of the General 
Court In this effort he met defeat. But his successor 
in office, Samuel Shute, carried on the fight for what he 
considered the royal prerogative. His whole adminis- 
tration (1716-23) was a protracted struggle with the 
Representatives. He condenaned the banking scheme 
favored by the legislature to relieve the financial de- 
pression that resulted from the Indian wars; he refused 
to recognize the election of Elisha Cooke as speaker; he had a dispute with the General Court over the 
impost bill. His tenacity was met with equal stubbornness by the colonial leaders. The latter, moreover, 
maintained in London an agent whose primary function was to persuade the Government to recall the 
Governor. In 1723 Shute returned to London to make a direct appeal for his rights. In this he was suc- 
cessful; for in 1725 an ‘‘explanatory charter” was issued, secur- 
ing to the Governor his right to veto the selection of speaker of 
the House of Representatives. To this settlement the colonists 
submitted, lest worse follow. 

THE QUESTION OF THE GOVERNOR’S 
SALARY 

Or all the disputes between Governor and General Court, that 
of most bitterness and of most significance concerned the salary 
of the Governor. Though Massachusetts had lost the right to 
select her Governor, she took pains to prevent irresponsible action 
on his part. The fight began during Dudley’s administration. 

Instructed to secure the grant of a permanent salary, he early 
tried to procure it. The General Court, however, adopted the 
policy of voting sums to recompense the governor for service 
rendered. These sums rarely met the ideas of the governor. 

For a time, indeed, Dudley refused such grants; but never 
throughout his tenure of office (1702-15) was he free from fiscal 
dependence upon the representatives. His successors suffered 
the same restraint. The controversy came to a head under 
Governor Burnet (1728-29). For him, like his predecessors, the 
General Court would fix no settled compensation; nor would 
he accept temporary grants, though he was offered three thousand 
pounds. Burnet died resisting; but general opinion gave the* 
victory to the colonists. In 1735 Newcastle instructed Governor 
Belcher to accept the grant of the year and in the future to get as 
much as he could. The popular cause had triumphed. Governors 
were to be responsible to the taxpayers over whom they held sway, 
an important step in the development of popular government. 
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59 Speaker's desk from the Old State House, Boston, 
now In the MsLSsachusetta Historical Society 
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61 Orcler-ln-Councll, 1707, Irom the copy in the Public 
' Record Offlce, London 
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Title of Order-ln- Council, 17D7 ‘‘Repealing the Act ol Virginia, 
1705, ior Raising a Public Revenue, etc *' 


EVADING THE CROWN VETO- 

In time somewhat more imperious use was made of this policy. By 1692 Governors of all royal provinces 
and of the proprietary province of Pennsylvania were instructed to send all laws passed by their respective 
legislatures to England for approval. At the start there was much irregularity and delay. Sometimes laws 
were not sent, more often no action on them was taken when they were received by the Board of Trade, 
This delay was in the nature of a probationary period, during which the character of the act might be tested 
by its operation. After 1730 the reins were tightened; disallowance was a regularized method of imperial 
control. Under the Massachusetts charter of 1691, for instance, fifty-nine acts were disallowed before 1776. 
Disallowance was employed for several types of colonial legislation; the exercise of the power was chiefly 
intended to protect the royal prerogatives, and to maintain the colonial governor and his staff independent 
of local encroachments. In Massachusetts, in New York, in Virginia and elsewhere, the conflict between 
Assembly and Governor took the form of attacks upon the financial independence of the latter. And, on 
occasion, disallowance by Order-in- Council was called in to preserve the asserted rights of the Crown. As 
home control grew, the colonists found ways of evading the royal veto. Massachusetts, for example, proceeded 
to pass acts good for a limited time only. Thus the objects in view might be achieved before there was time 
to nullify the statute. When this practice was checked, she passed as resolutions what as acts would have 
been subject to disallowance. Thus was added to the many previous difficulties a fresh source of trouble 
between England and her colonies. 
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THE MERCANTILE THEORY IN 
PRACTICE 

Mi 3 ANWHiLE the center of political gravity m England was 
shifting. The long Whig rule assured to Parliament a posi- 
tion of prime importance To effectuate their plan of 
colonial control, the Privy Council and the Board of Trade 
needed parliamentary sanction. This was given only with 
the dilatoriness characteristic of a deliheraLive body So 
it was that for some time Parliament really served to protect 
the colonies from the extreme imperialism of the adminis- 
trators and their commercial allies. Bills for the recall of 
colonial charters, sponsored by the Board of Trade, were 
killed. In 1717 permission to import Irish linen duty-free 
was renewed, despite opposition from the Imcn-drapers of 
England. Before long, however, the trading element had 
won a place of power in Parliament, and we find the mer- 
cantilist philosophy translated into law. The list of enumer- 
ated articles which could be shipped to Europe only by way 
of England was extended. In 1733 a further and heart dy 
disliked step was taken m the Molasses Act, imposing pro- 
hibitive duties on sugar and molasses when imported into 
the colonies from the foreign West Indies. Running counter 
to a natural and lucrative course of trade, the measure could 
be but imperfectly enforced. 

Along with commerce, manufacturing was growing. It was 
therefore not surprising to find Parliament, urged by strong 
lobbies, attempting to regulate colonial handicraft. In IdDO 
the export of woolens from one colony to another had been 
forbidden. In 1732 similar restrictions had been laid on hat-making. Iron manufacture came in for reprc.ssive 
legislation in 1750. The business interests of England were, in brief, alive to possible dangers of com-^ 
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63 The MolassBs Act of 1733. from the copy In the 
New York Public Libraxy 
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64 Act of 1732, for the "Easy Hecovery of Debts 
. In Amerloa." from the copy in the New 
York PuhUc LLhrary 


petition from the Ameri- 
can continent. Gradually 
the royal policy of pro- 
moting the export of naval 
stores from the provinces 
was overshadowed by this 
new and restrictive legis- 
lation. From such matters, 
it was an easy step to par- 
liamentary control of colo- 
nial currency, of coinage, 
of banking. Bit by bit, the 
English Parliament as- 
sumed the aspect of an 
imperial legislature. Such 
an evolution was probably 
justifiable in law. This 
eighteenth-century devel- 
opment of Parliament was, 
in a sense, an accidental 
growth, the result of ad- 
justments to specific con- 
ditions rather than the 
working out of a deliberate 
imperial plan. 
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THE CASE OF 
PETER ZENGER 
In 1735 occurred in the 
Province of New York a 
legal battle destined to 
have important results for 
the liberties of the people 
of the province. The 
Duke of Newcastle had 
secured the appointment 
of William Cosby as Gov- 
ernor of New York, an 
Irishman of long service 
in the army. Before 
leaving England he had 
lobbied against the Sugar 
and Molasses Bill of 
1733. On arrival he was 
voted, as a token of 
local gratitude, £750; this 
gift he treated with scorn. 

And before long he became 
involved in a financial 
squabble with Van Dam, 

Acting-Governor, over the 
division of the guberna- 
torial emoluments during 
the latter’s temporary in- 
cumbency. Court action 
followed. The popular 
party sided with Van 
Dam. Fearful of a jury, 
the Governor brought his 
case in equity before the 
Justices of the Supreme 
Court. At once a dispute 
arose as to his right to do 
this; and Chief Justice 
Morris ruled against him. 

Cosby thereupon sum- 
marily removed Morris, 

■who for eighteen years had 
served acceptably. Mo- 
tives for this action may 

be detected m the first letter Cosby had written as Governor, to Newcastle, in which he speaks of the ^‘Boston 
spirit growing in New York, and of the disregard of certain public officers for the prerogatives of the Governor. 
Nor were the results of his spite insignificant. Notable lawyers rallied around Van Dam and Morris, Pre- 
viously, in 1733, Morris, James Alexander, William Smith, and other leading citizens had formed a political 
club. Morris was elected to the Assembly. Under these auspices was started in November, 1733, the New 
York Weekly Journal, edited by a young printer named John Peter Zenger. The Journal immediately 
became a powerful vehicle for spreading the views of the popular party. Many of the leading articles were 
written by Morris, Alexander and their friends. Freedom of the press, the liberties of Englishmen, and 
like subjects were prominent in its pages. Precedents were found in the works of the English jurist. Coke, 
in the philosophy of Locke, and in English history. From this the step to forceful, even virulent, criticism 
of royal administration in New York was short and was quickly taken. 
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New -York Weekly JOURNAL 

Conutnwg the frejkejl Advices^ Foreign, and Doniefitck. 


Ml/Iif DAT November 13 , 1755, 


Mr. 

I Nccrt'thc following in your next, 
and you’ll oblige yout Friend, 

QATO. 

Mira'tctvpfirum fAicitaf uh fentm qut 
vffhs^ & qux fdmiai dicer e licit. 

Tacit. 


T he Liberty of tbe Prefs 
IS a Subject of the great- 
eft Importance, and in 
which every Individual 
is as much concern’d as 
he is in any other Part of Liberty : 
therefore it will not be improper to 
communicre to the Publick the Senti- 
ments of a lite excellent Writer upon 
thi*! Poln^ f'ch IS the Elegance and 
Perfpiruity of his Writing'?, fuch the 
inlmirable Force of his Reafoning, that 
it will be difKcalt to fjy any Thing 
new that he has not laid, or not to 
ftlV that much worfe which he has 
(aid. 

There arc two Sorts of Monarchies, 
an nbrolute and a limited one. In the 
firfl, theLibcryr of thePrefs can never 
be maintained, u is inconfiflent with 
it *, for what abftiute Monarch would 
fuffer any Subjeft. to^ animadvert 
on his Aftion% when it is in his Pow- 
er to declare the Crime, and to nomi- 
nate the Punifhment^ This would 
make it very dangerous to exercifefuch 
a Liberty. ^Befides the Objeft againft 
which thofe* Pens mull be dircdcd, is 


their Sovereign, the foie fupream Ma- 
gi [Irate *, for there being no Law in 
thofc Monarchies, but the Will of the 
Prince, it makes it neceftary for his 
Miniftcrs to con Hilt his. Plcafure, 
fore any Thing can be undertaken : 
He is therefore properly chargeable 
with the Grievances of his Subj'eds, 
and wliat the Miniftcr there afts being 
in Obedience to the Prince, he ought 
not to incur the Hatred of the People j 
for it would be hard to impute that to 
him for a Crime, which is theFruit of 
his Allegiance, and for refufing which 
he might incur the Penalties of Trea- 
fon. Bolides, in an abfolute Monar- 
chy, the Will of the Prince being the 
Law,a Liberty of thePrefs to complain 
of Grievances would be complaining 
againft the Law, and the Conftitution, 
to which they have fubmitted, or have 
been obliged to fubmir; and therefore, 
in one Senfe, may be faid to defen'c 
Punilhmwit,^ So that under aa abfo- 
lute Monarchy, I fay, fuch a Liberty 
it ipconfident with the Conftitution, 
having no proper Subjeft in Politics, 
on which it might be exercis’d, and if 
exercis’d Would incur a certaiirPcnalty. 

But in a limited Monarchy, as Eng- 
land \s^ our Laws are known, fixed, 
and eflablifhcd. They arc the ftre’glit 
^R'jle and fure Guide to dired the King, 
the Minifters, and other his Subjeds : 
And thereford an Offence againft the 
Laws^ is fuch an OGFcnce againft the 
Conftitution as ought to receive a pro 
per adequate Puniftimem j the ievera 
Conftji 


Peter Zenger's Ndw-Yorh Weekly Journal, from the copy. Novemher 12. 1733. 
In the New York public Library 
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67 From the tapestry picture TTie TtxuI of Peter Zenger, woven by 
the Herter Looms, in the Hotel McAlpin, New York 


the battle for the freedom 

OF THE PRESS 

In the fall of 1'734 proceedings agamsl Zenger, 
legally responsible for the contents of his paper, 
began. The Governor's Council tried in vain Lo 
persuade the Assembly to join in an address to 
the Governor urging Zenger’s prosecution. Acting 
then in an executive capacity, the Council or- 
dered certain issues of the Journal burned by 
the hangman. Thereafter the editor was arrested. 
Bail fixed by Chief Justice DeLancey was more 
than Zenger could furnish, and he was put in 
prison. In April, 1735, the trial opened before 
the Supreme Court, Smith and Alexander, ap- 
pearing for Zenger, at once attacked the compe- 
tency of the judges to sit, asserting that they 
had been appointed without the consent of the 
Council. The court thereupon disbarred the two 
eminent lawyers, and the trial was laid over 
till fall. In the autumn of 1735 tlie trial finally 
took place. The sole issue was that of libel. Un- 
der existing law, the jury was empowered to ren- 


der a verdict solely upon the fact of publication by the accused. The character of tlic publication 
was to be decided by the judges. Under such conditions, Zenger s conviction seemed forcordaincxL 
But, thanks to the delay, his supporters had obtained the services of Andrew Hamilton of Philadolpliin. 
Hamilton had emigrated from Scotland some fifty years before. Starting as a plantation-hand in 
Virginia, he had steadily risen in power and public esteem. In 1717 he had become attorney-general 
©f Pennsylvania, afterward he was elected to the Assembly, was chosen speaker in and was 


teelected annually until his retirement. He was 
the designer and builder of Independence Hall, 
though he died before its completion. At this 
time, therefore, he was one of the leading lawyers 
in the colonies. His introduction into the case came 
as a surprise to the court. Before he could be halted, 
he had begun an impassioned plea for freedom of the 
press. Admitting the fact of publication, he asked 
permission to prove the truth of the statements m 
the Journal. This right the court rejected, saying 
“a libel is not to be justified; for it is nevertheless 
a Libel that is true.” Apparently defeated, the 
aged lawyer then turned to the jury, asking it to be 
a witness to the truth of the publication and to 
realize the deep issues involved. In this plea he 
succeeded, for immediately upon the conclusion of 
his address the jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty, amid the cheers of the court-room. Un- 
trammeled discussion in the press of the conduct of 
officials was vindicated. In reality the outcome of 
the Zenger case had added a new principle to the 
common law at a time when the Colonials were 
coming to depend more and more on it as the bul- 
wark of their rights as Englishmen. The common 
law was assuming this new importance because of 
the passing of several of the old colonial charters. 
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NEW YORK CALLS ITS ELECTION 
A “COCK MATCH’’ 

The incidents in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Massachusetts indicate the growth of interest in 
By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the colonists were no longer simply 
trading representatives of English companies. 

They had become a people, a community with 
many common interests requiring political action 
for solution. Thus it is not surprising to find the 
beginnings of political sophistication. This, in 
many of the colonies, and perhaps particularly 
in New York, often took the form of clever 
cynicism. For there, as elsewhere, political 
phenomena almost invariably appeared as items 
in the struggle between the Governor’s clique and 
the popular party Elections were “Cock 
Matches” between “plain Liberty and Property 
Cocks” and “Cocks . . . with gaudy Feathers.” 

The broadside (No. 69) refers to an election in 
New York for the Assembly. John Roberts, 

Sheriff, had issued a notice that “Pursuant to 
His Majesty’s Writ to me directed and delivered, for the Electing four Representatives to serve in a General 
Assembly of this Province, Notice is hereby given to the Freemen and Freeholders of the City and County of 
New York, in my Bailiwick, to assemble and meet together on Tuesday the Seventeenth Day of February next 
at Ten o’ Clock in the Forenoon of the same day, on the Green near the Work-House, . . . and then and there 
to nominate and chuse . . . four able and suflBlcient Freeholders . . . to be Representatives. ...” In the 
New York Mercury of February 16, 1761, a writer, styling himself “C. Freeman,” urges the voters to support 
those candidates who favored the liberty of the people, not those who would be subservient to men in high office. 

THE FIRST CALL FOR A COLONIAL CONGRESS 
This interest in political action, this sense of community of problems, is shown in the several efforts through 
the century to establish some form of intercolonial cooperation. The old New England Confederation (see 

Vol. I, page 223) had 
been founded on certain 
provincial needs, but had 
foundered upon the rock 
of local jealousies. Joint 
action for purposes of 
defense against the In- 
dians and the French had 
been a favorite notion of 
the English administra- 
tors under James II. So 
with the outbreak of King 
William’s War, Massa- 
chusetts issued a call for 
a colonial conference, to 
be held in New York, in 
April, 1690, to devise 
means of common action 
for self-defense. These 
endeavors achieved no 
enduring result. 



things political. 


Advertifement. 

O N Tuefiay^c 17th of February 1761, there wilt be 
a grand Cock Match, on the Green near the Work- 
Houfe [greatefl: Fart of which will be converted int» 
a Pic) between fcveral Hundreds of plain Liberty and 
Property Cocks with their own Spurs, Combs and 
Gills, and fome Cocks of a French Extraftion, with gaudy Fea- 
thers, GajOFs, and Gantlets finely trimmed, that have been for 
fome Time kept up and ace highly feed, with artificial Balls com- 
pounded of Garlic, Old Madeira Wine, &c The Bets will be 
very high , as the Battles will not be decided there, they are to 
adjourn to the City Hall, where the Spore will be continued for 
two or three Days ; a Young Gentleman, but an Old Cock 
Fighter (who lately diftinguiftied himfelf at Stout*s) that has 
fought himfelf, as long as he thought fighting Safe, though by 
fighting a little longer he might have gained great Applaufe, and 
i'{ well fkilled in all the Laws, Rules and Orders of the Cock 
Pit, IS to be mounted on the Bench, and determine all Difputcs 
that may anfe : When the Sport is over, if the Majority of the 
Speflators Ihould give their Confent, he will joyn with fome 
others, and make a complete Syflem of Laws, reUting to Cock 
Fighting, Horfe Races, Drinking Bumpers with proper Toalla 
and Epithets, Concerts, Balls and Allemblies, anil even M^fqu^- 
radcs if it be thought necellary to introduce cl.cm into this 
Ccuntrv. 


69 From a New York broadside, 1761, In the New York 

Historical Society 
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A NEW YORK MERCHANT PROPOSES 
COLONIAL UNION 

Schemes of this character, fostered by the home govern- 
ment, m variably fell to the ground. Calls from the 
Crown addressed to the several colonies to contribute to 
the conduct of the wars were often evaded or disregarded. 
To attam the required group effort and frontier security, 
voluntary action seemed necessary. The plan proposed in 
1701 by Robert Livingston is for this reason of particular 
interest. Robert Livmgston was a leading merchant of 
New York and much interested in opening up the back 
country, rich in furs and timber. Realizing that settlement 
could not come from the actions of New York alone, he 
proposed to the Board of Trade and Plantations a plan 
of colonial cooperation. The continental provinces were 
to be united into “one form of government,” divided into 
three groups, a southern, a central and a northern. From 
this government was to be raised annually a sum of 
money to be administered from Albany under the super- 
vision of commissioners selected from each of the groups. 
The Crown was to send troops and equipment; the groups 
were, under a quota scheme, to furnish labor. Forts were 
to be built in the wilderness to protect the settlers, who 
were to be encouraged to establish homesteads. Every 
two years England was to send out “two hundred youths,” 
and two hundred of the soldiers were to be disbanded, to 
whom, on condition of remaining, free land was to be 
given. In this way Livingston hoped to assure the “ex- 
tending of Christian Settlements and English forts into the Indian Country for the Security of all his maj. 
plantations on this north Continent of America.*’ 

THE ALBANY PLAN OF COLONIAL UNION, 1754 
By far the most pretentious attempt at colonial union came in 1754. The motive was still primarily military, 
protection from the French and Indians. This is well stated by The New York GazeUe of May 13, 1754, in 
commenting upon French schemes of aggression. “The Confidence of the French in this Undertaking seems 
well-grounded on the present disunited Stale of the British Colonies, and the extreme Difficulty of bringing 
so many different Governments and Assemblies to agree in any speedy and effectual Measures for our common 
Defence and Security: while our Enemies have the very great Advantage of being under one Direction, with 
one Council, and one Purse. Hence their efforts to take an easy Possession of such Parts of the British 
Territory as they find most convenient wiU, if unchecked, end in the Destruction of the British Interest, 
Trade and Plantations in America.” It was in this issue of the GazeUe that the famous device of the dis- 
membered snake, later to be utilized for other pur- 
poses, made its New York appearance. In 1754, partly to 
establish a treaty with the Iroquois, the home govern- 
ment called the Albany Congress. Seven colonies sent 
commissioners, Franklin being a leading spirit. The result 
was a plan to establish a council, composed of members 
chosen by the several colonial legislatures, with power 
to provide for the common defense, to control relations 
with the Indians, and to levy taxes to meet expenses con- 
nected therewith. All actions of the council were subject 
to the veto of a president-general, appointed by the Kmg. 

But such a plan met with favor neither with the colonies, 
jealous of their rights, nor with the English administra- 
tion, suspicious of the popular origins of the scheme. 



72 “ DlamBrnbered snake " device, from The New York Gazette, 
May 13, 1764, in tbe New York PubUo Library 
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71 From nobert Llvlngaton'a letter of twenty-two pages ad- 
'^pcatlng the union of the colonies, aidreased to the Council 
of Trade and Plantations, May 13, 1701, in the Public Record 
Omce, London 
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ANTI-BRITISH SPIRIT RESURRECTS 
THE SYMBOL 

Eleven years later the “ dismembered snake” 
design appeared at the head of a new paper. 
It now bore a different signification. The 
Stamp Act had passed. Protest in the colonies 
was virulent. The Stamp Act Congress was 
about to assemble in New York. The Constl-- 
tuhonoL Courant resurrected the “Dismem- 
bered Snake” to symbolize the manifest 
need for “a united representation of griev- 
ances” to be laid before the King. Union 
was desired now, not to ward off the French 
and Indians, but the alleged aggressions of 
the English Parliament. And again, it is 
worthy of note, New England is represented 
as the head of the rattlesnake, possessed of 
a menacing fang. This emblem reappeared 
in 1775 as the headpiece of the Pennsylvania 
J owrnal. 

AMERICA MOURNS WITH ENGLAND 
IN DEFEAT 

Though it may be easy, looking back from 
to-day, to discover in the developments of 
the early eighteenth century trends toward 
an “inevitable” break with the mother 
country, such was not, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the intent or feeling of 
the colonists. Loyalty was still prof essed and 
felt. Though New England might chafe 
under the obstinacy of the English admin- 
istrators, she regarded herself not as a sepa- 
rate people but as truly part of England, an 
England planted on new soil. 



^ the HONOaHABLB 

SPE NC E f P PS, ECq; 

iMMiu(*Oomiioujr ■ndCoounander io Chief in and oirer Hli Majcdy'i Pjrovjnce of the Majfachu^ 
JUti'Bty in Ifew-EnglanJ 

APROCLAhlATION'for a general FAST. 

I K'ConCdentloii of the awful Rebuke of the Divine Piovlden^ in the late'Defeat offlii MsueHy'a 
Forca nea^ the Rirer 0b$9, whereby it hnk pleafed GOD ro manifcA Hu high DirplcaTure againft 
the People of the feveral Brtujb Colonies in jlmmea, and loudly to call upon them to humble 
ilunlclRt under hu mia^ty Hand , and to re(|cnt of all their hcinoui Offencca againA the divine Ma- 
lod to return to Phm that fnucea tl^ni • In Confideraaon alfo of tlw important Fntcrprizes now 
^cpcodinE, and near the PomtofExecution, for the Recovering of our Righn wreftod from us in the 
Boftpemdioui Jn&naer by our ambitious Neighbours, ahd for prcferving; our IntercAs from further In- 
for die Suecefi whoeof wft depend oMhe QleAuig of Almighty GOD, tvuhouc which the bdl 
iKunOMU we are able make will be inei^^al , 

Fpt Rtojjns^ I 

I VmetliDniihtfte, mftd Ant ftttHe ar^eirt^ 

•I the Slbinblp, to appoint Thurfilay tht Twenty-eighth SDAp Dl this ^InOant Auguft 
to btltept as 11 DRl? of roinnti l^ifiiKliation ana prnptr, ijercbp ethoiting fantfl 
tSinfIttesanb prDpir,te1igroiiapt(i obfetbetht fninc, bp humbly impiojiing theJTot^ 
iRitnirs both ofpiibUcIt nnb pcibnte ibins, nno tijebrbinc CoiiitmfTctntfon nnber all 
wclfflrit(ana,thnt thdCohmatof blsiDirpIcnrurc innp brfoUoibeb fbithdUcrojiiiAtron 
ano ^mcnbinent of In all dDtbtrs ano of xhnt thtre map be fiitis 
prcTcOonoutfieinbanibcnre of out abfolnte abcpenbitnce on the gtcat ddobernout oC 
tilt tHoilb ; Shat out jToites, gone anb going rotth, may be Diircitcb ano pcorpcccn 
If heibcn 1 Anb that Ibe map be prepatcb to meet out 0i!Da> both In tlic GGlnp of 
Ihtrtp onb 3fttbgnunt| lEhat it iboiilb plcafe (iEi0i> to blrtu anb fucceeb thcCotinfcltf 
nil AimlnllktatlDn of this 0obttnmenc , to blcfs out dbobercign Itoib the king, 

IfitlcBopal hlohnelTtS the Prince of the Fnneefs Dowager of thc Duke, Anb 
jlpcrtAo! the Royal Family , nnb to ptotetf anb ptorpec tpe Stingboins anb iDoiiiiw 


]lpcreAo|the Royal Family , nnb to ptotetf nnb ptorpec tpe Stingboins anb iDoniiw 
lions nnbet his i3l9AfeAp’s onfe atib gcncioiis tSobcrnincnt. nnb gibe ^ucctfs to all 
Hk iBtafucea ufeb to prtbeat the Cninmicits of a grnctni ilClar , anb that the JEiorpcI 
rtptatt may ptcbail 'anb be biao^ions foi the tit Aablilhmeiic of the flipicitual IRlngs 
^ofimtihoib JESUS CHRIST. ^RnbalirttbilejLnhoiicnnbXiccttairoas arc foia 
UttKaonthefalblDnp. 

IwtM at tii CflWiFi/<-C 5 «wdrr iw BoAon, . tht lyh Dny'/’AuwA *755, in th Twenty-ninth 
Tinr of tho Paign aj tur Swtrttgn Lord Gaoaaa tbo Letand, 6 y th* GrautfGOD, ^Greab- 


Yoar of tho Paign af cur Stvtrtign Lord Gaoaaa the iiocend, hy tkt UraetcfGOD, ^Greab- 
bntiin, France Ireland, KusO, Dtftndtr of tha Faabt Sec. 

of tUUmtnant-Gvutrncr^ C 'Dl^snsil 

tU ^dviea of tho Council, A nipSa 

% CQlllatb, Secr’y. 

trOZ) Save the KING. 

^t’dTOiVrrilotod by JthoDn/tr, Pimcer to HI* Honour the LieacaDanoGovetoour and Counuli^iyy^t 


74 Proolaznatloa lor a Past following British reverses, 1755, from a broadside 
In tho New York Public Library 





CHAPTER II 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


T ee middle decades of the eighteenth century were a period of mental fruition 
for America. The Great Awakening, that revival movement which profoundly 
stirred both the northern and southern colonies, was still fresh in men’s minds. 
It was followed by the appearance in many places of a new religious attitude which was 
the result of the scientific discoveries of the day and of the philosophy of the French 
encyclopaedists. Many men in New England were beginning to challenge the supremacy 
of the Puritan church. It was not a long step from religious liberalism to political liber- 
alism. Social movements made the changed intellectual attitude significant. These 
middle decades of the eighteenth century found the colonies rapidly making money. 
New fortunes were rising; commerce was taking fresh starts; there was a new vision of 
western lands. Old established communities felt the stirring of a new ardor on the part 
of the people to attain wealth and social importance. The thirteen continental colonies 
were forging ahead, sharply conscious of their own interests and peculiar needs. Across 
the Atlantic they had to deal with an England which was also given over to new outbursts 
of energy. Commercial development was the order of the day. The English Government 
had just brought to an end the Seven Years’ War, which had been long and costly. The 
troubles with America began early in the “reconstruction period” which followed the 
Treaty of Paris (1763). People on both sides of the Atlantic had fought in the conflict 
and both evidenced the somewhat testy particularism which seems to be the inevitable 
aftermath of armed conflict. The Americans resented the attempts of the British Gov- 
ernment to levy new taxes and that Government was thoroughly displeased at what 
seemed to be factious and unwarranted opposition. 

Indignation, however, was not the mood in which to approach the problem. Parlia- 
ment, unaware of the real state of matters across the Atlantic, was hurried into unfortu- 
nate action. British commercial interests, British foreign policy, royal pique, ministerial 
indecision — all contributed to the final ineptitude. The Intolerable Acts were so desig- 
nated by the colonists because these measures seemed to indicate a lack of desire on the 
part of the mother country to consider colonial grievances. The Acts were, to the 
Americans — for such, under pressure of circumstances, the provincials were becoming 
— indicative of Parliament’s unwillingness to recognize the British colonies as the equals 
of Britain. Parliament, in short, was acting as an imperial, not a British, legislature. 

To counter such aggressions upon colonial rights, two courses of action were available. 
In the first place, the colonies must show by conduct manifest to the least observant that 
they were united and were capable of governing themselves. Thus sprang up those virile 
Committees of Correspondence, culminating in the Continental Congress. In the second 
place, reliance for redress of grievances must be placed in the Crown, since Parliament 
had proved unworthy. Thus colonial invective was poured out upon the latter, while 
King George and the monarchy continued to receive cordial expressions of loyalty and 
urgent prayers for intercession on behalf of the oppressed subjects in America. There 
was as yet little talk of political separation from Great Britain. Though Liberty Poles 
were raised, the liberty sought was freedom from improper and hurtful interference with 
American rights, not freedom from the duty of allegiance. 
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75 From an original Writ of Assistance made out to 
Nathaniel Hatch, dated June 2, 17C2, In the archives of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Boston 
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76 Second page of the Writ of Assistance In the archives 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 


BOSTON OPPOSES THE WRITS OF ASSISTANCE’’ 

British colonial policy after the war did not define itself at once. 

The first hint of it came in the form of instructions to colonial 
officers to enforce the old acts of trade. This the Massachusetts 
rum-merchants did not fancy. They objected, in particular, to 
the use of writs of assistance or general search warrants issued 
by local courts. Armed with these, the royal officers could 
with impunity pry into storehouses with possible embarrassment 
to the owner. Such writs were authorized by act of Parliament 
and had been used before; but never had they been so zealously 
employed to execute the laws of trade. A stand against them ?i^th 0 ^supr?U^juaSVc^ 

was determined upon by the sturdy merchants. 

OTIS PLEADS THE MERCHANTS’ CAUSE 
The Boston merchants found a man to their liking in James Otis. 
Graduated from Harvard at eighteen, he was at this time serving as 
advocate-general of Massachusetts. Though perhaps the busiest 
lawyer m New England, Otis had not lost an early love for literature 
and philosophy. The year before he had published, anonymously, 
Rudiments of Latin Prosody with a Dissertation on Letters and the 
Principles of Harmony in Poetic and Prosaic Composition, The 
discipline of such studies found curious fruit in the following years. 
Engaged as counsel for the merchants, Otis resigned his office to 
plead the case. His success at once made him a marked man. No 
one played a more important and prominent part in the years im- 
mediately preceding the war. His eloquence, spoken and written, 
his passion, his magnetism kept him to the front. But in 1769 a 
blow on the head rendered him intermittently insane; thereafter he 
recedes from view and the drama moves on without his impetuous 
leadership. 
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79 From tlie mural pointing Otxs Protesting the WrvLs of Assistance by Robert Reid [ 1 S 62 -), in the State House, Boston 


THE SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE 

In 1761 Otis was at the height of his power. Disdaining to rely on technicalities, he based his plea at the 
trial before the five judges of the Supreme Court in Boston on broader grounds. To him a writ of assistance 
was “the worst instrument of arbitrary power, the most destructive of English liberty and the fundamental 
principles of law that ever was found in an English law-book.” He continued* “I was solicited to argue this 
cause as advocate-general; and because I would not, I have been charged with desertion from my office. 
To this charge I can give a very sufficient answer. I renounced that office, and I argue this cause, from the 
same principle; and I argue it with the greater pleasure, as it is in favor of British liberty, at a time when we 
hear the greatest monarch upon earth declaring from his throne that he glories in the name of Briton, and 
that the privileges of his people are dearer to him than the most valuable prerogatives of his crown; and as 
it is in opposition to a kind of power, the exercise of which, in former periods of English history, cost one 
king of England his head, and another his throne. . . . Reason and constitution are both against this writ. 
Let us see what authority there is for it. Not more than one instance can be found m all our law-books; and 
that was in the zenith of arbitrary power, in the reign of Charles II. . . , But had this writ been in any book 
whatsoever, it would have been illegal. All precedents are under the control of the principles of law. . . . 
No acts of parliament can establish such a writ, , . . An act against the constitution is void.” These fiery 

words laid the foundation for the arguments soon to be used 
throughout the colonies in a struggle for freedom. John Adams, 
present at the hearing, reports that “a great crowd of spectators 
and auditors went away absolutely electrified.” 

OTIS ACCUSES THE GOVERNOR 
The following year events gave Otis occasion for writing the first 
of a series of impassioned political pamphlets. At a critical 
juncture, and without waiting for the approval of the legislature 
not then in session. Governor Bernard had taken it upon himself 
to fit out an armed vessel. At its next meeting, the House, led 
by Otis, whose pleading of 1761 had won him a seat, protested 
that such an act was “in effect taking from the House their most 
darling privileges, the right of originating all taxes. . . . When 
once the representatives of a people give up this privilege, the 
government will soon become arbitrary. No necessity, therefore, 
can be sufficient to justify a House of Representatives in giving 
up such a privilege, for it would be of little consequence to the 
so su Bern^d, 1711-79, irom the portrait P«>ple whether they Were subject to George, or, Louis, ... if 

^ both could levy taxes without parliameut.” 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE ASSEMBLY 
Bernard at once returned the bold message, asking the House 
not to enter upon its minutes words disrespectful to the King. 
The House voted to erase this part of the address, while stdl 
maintaining that the Governor had exceeded his authority. 
Bernard persisted in declaring his right to incur expense without 
legislative approval. So the assembly now appomted a com- 
mittee to present its position to the people. Otis was a member, 
and took over the entire work. The result was published in the 
autumn — A Vindication of the Conduct of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Of this John Adams wrote later: “How many 
volumes are concentrated in this little fugitive pamphlet, the 
production of a few hurried hours, amidst the continual solicita- 
tions of a crowd of clients! . . . Look over the declaration of 
rights and wrongs issued by Congress in 1774. Look into the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. . . . Look into all the 
French constitutions of government; and, to cap the climax, 
look mto Mister Thomas Paine’s Common Sense. . . . What 
can you find that is not to be found, in solid substance, in 
this . . .?” 

PATRICK HENRY ARGUES THE “PARSON’S” 
CAUSE IN VIRGINIA 

In Virginia occurred another incident, significant as the wind 
before the storm. In the Old Dominion, clergy of the Established 
Church were still supported through public taxes. Their 



81 Title-page of the original Issue, In the New York 
FuDlic Library 


compensation had since 1696 taken the form of fixed amounts of tobacco. With the hard times of the French 
wars, tobacco became scarce and dear. Under popular pressure, the Burgesses, therefore, in 1755 and again 
in 1758, enacted that tobacco debts should be paid in money at the ratio of two pence per pound. This was 
much under the market price for tobacco. The clergy protested and sent the Reverend Camm to England, 
whereupon the act of 1758 fell under the royal veto. Suits were then brought in the county courts to recover 
the difference between the compensation paid under the Twopenny Act and the old tobacco-payment 
measures. Chief among these suits was one brought by the Reverend James Maury, one-time teacher of 
Jefferson, in Hanover County. In November, 1763, the court declared the Act of 1758 to be void: the parson 
had won. But Hanover was a center of religious dissent; and one more step was needed to make the victory 
complete. It was necessary to determine the amount of damages due the parson. For this purpose a jury 
was summoned. The popular cause seemed hopeless. So the defendants retained as counsel young Patrick 
Henry, an awkward ne’er-do-well who, after six weeks of study, had been admitted to the bar. Henry, like 


Otis in Boston, went far afield 



from the point at issue. 
Building from the theory that 
government was instituted by 
contract between King and 
p eople, he established the doc- 
trine that violation of such 
contract by the King was an 
illegal act. For the King of 
England to veto an act law- 
fully passed by the Virginia 
Burgesses was forbidden by 
the contract. The jury was 
carried off its feet and awarded 
James Maury one penny 
damages. The orator of the 
Revolution had been found. 
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GRENVILLE DEMANDS MORE 
REVENUE PROM AMERICA 
Writs of assistance and parsons’ salaries were, 
after all, isolated instances of colonial unrest. 
They are indicative of tension, but not of disloyalty. 
Nor did they furnish any basis for united action. 
Meanwhile, however, affairs m England were 
shaping to the King’s wishes. In 17 S3 George 
Grenville became chief minister. Honest, indus- 
trious, courageous, matter-of-fact, Grenville in 
ordinary times might have served his country 
creditably and even with distinction Colonial 
administration now, however, required delicate 
handling; and Grenville lacked imagination. As 
Secretary of State under Bute, he had learned 
something of the way m which colonial affairs 
were being handled. Such vacillation as he had 
seen displeased him. Furthermore, the wars had 
doubled England’s debt, the cost of the American 
establishment had risen since 1748 from seventy 
thousand pounds to three hundred fifty thousand 
pounds. As Grenville saw it, what was more 
natural than that the colonies should stand a share 
of this expenditure? The course to pursue seemed 

obvious; and in the fall of 1763 and spring of 1764 

proceeded to outiine a new governmental policy. 
His scheme was threefold: first, to establish in 
America a permanent military force for purposes of defense; second, to enlarge and enforce the laws of 
trade; third, to raise colonial revenue by means of a parliamentary tax. The scheme, in short, was a compre- 


hensive one, of concern to all the colonies. In 1764 the first step 
was taken in the passage of the Sugar Act, This revived and ampli- 
fied the Molasses Act of 1733 (No. 63). Grenville also asked the 
colonial agents in London and the colonial assemblies to suggest to 
him adequate means of raising the revenue needed to support the 
troops in America. His preference was, he stated, for a stamp tax; 
but he was willing to accept any practicable measure. 

OTIS ASSERTS THE RIGHTS OF ALL THE COLONIES 
GrenviliLe’s actions aroused widespread alarm, especially among 
the New England merchants and traders, for enforcement of the 
Sugar Act meant diminution of profits m their trade with the West 
Indies In New England, therefore, appeared the first organized 
protest against the new policy of Parliament. And no one better 
sensed its significance than James Otis. In July, 1764, he issued an 
elaborate pamphlet. The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and 
Proved, in which he applied his theory that the power of Parliament 
was limited by the free principles of the British Constitution. No 
legislature has ‘^a right to make itself arbitrary,” nor can any such 
body “take from any man part of his property without his consent.” 
The Americans were as much British as the inhabitants of the British 
Isles. “No parts of His Majesty’s dominions can be taxed without 
their consent; every part has a right to be represented in the supreme 
or some subordinate legislation; . . , this would firmly unite all 
parts of the British Empire in the greatest peace and prosperity, and 
render it invulnerable and perpetual.” 
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APPENDIX. 


The City of Bofton^ at theii Annual Meet* 
in May^ ^7^^* made Choice of Richard 
Dana, Joje^h Green, Nathaniel Bethmc, 
John Ruddock, EfqiSy and Mr. Samuel 
Adams, to prepare Instructions for 
their REPRESENTATIVES. 

The following Inftruflions were reported by ^ 
Committee, and uoanimoully Voted 

To Royal TyUr*, James Otis, Thomas Cujh~ 
ittg, and Oxenhridge Thacher, Efqrs. 

Gbntlemen, 

Y our bang chorcB Iw tbe freeholders and inhabi* 
nnci oFthe town at Seflsn, to reprefent them m 
the General Allembly tte eormng year, aflbrds you 
the ftrongeft lefhmony of that confidenco which 
they place in your iniegnty and capaoiy hy this choict 
(hey Have delegated lo you the power of afiing in Ihew 

S ublie concerns in general, ai youf own PrudencO Jhill 
ireA you , always refeiving to tneinrdvei the confliniiio> 
nil riglic of cxprelTmg their mind, and giving you fuch 
in[lru£bnn jipon pamcnlar matters, ai they ac any time 
fluU judge proper 

We 

•ttowoT AebMonUeBDWd.iewlMlcnMWHiiiaracd Mr, 
7<WMf Gny, MaldMat 


Ws iberefbre your conflituenis take this opportunity to 
declare ehr jlift ExpeAations from you, 

That you will conRantly ufe your power and influence 
in mainuining the invaluable rights and privileges of the 
province of which this town is fo a part Ai Well 
thofe Tighb which are derived to ui by the royal charter, as 
thofe which being pnorto and independent on it, we boll 
cflennally as Free-bom fubjcAs ol Greai-Bncam , 

That yoqwill endeavour, as flir as you iball be able, iw 
preferve that Independence in the houlc of reprefentatives. 
which charafienzes a free pbople j and the want of which 
nay in a great meafure present the happy efTeAi of a freo ' 
government Cultivating as you fliall have opportunity, thac 
harmony and union there, which never dellrable to good 
men, when founded in principles of vinueand public fpi- 
rit , and guarding againltany undue weight which may tend 
to diladjuii ihai critical balance upon which our hap^ Coti- 
ihiution, and the bleflings of it do depend Ana for this 
purpofe, we particularly recommend it to you eo ule your 
endeavours to have a law padnl, wherrby the Trats of fuch 
gentlemen a$ flull accept afpofli of proht from theCfbwn. 
or the Governor, while they are members of the houlb. 
fhall be vacated, agreeable lo an aA oh iW* Bntifli parlia- 
ment, ’nil their connituenis Aiall have the opportunity of 
re-elcAing them, iF they pleaie.or of returning others in 
their room 

Being memhen of ihe li^flaiive body, you will have a 
fpCEial regard to themoraUof this people, which are the 
balls oF public happinela, and endeavour to have Fuch laws 
made if any are [till waniing as (hall be bell adapted to fmre 
them And we particularly defire you carefully to look into 
the laws of excifc that if the virtue of the people Is en- 
dangered by the muhiplieiry of oaths therein enjoined or 
their trade and bufineh is unreafimably impided or embar 
fa fled iherqby the grievance may beredrefled 

Ai the prcFervatioit oh morals, as well as property and 
riirht, f) much depends upon the imprrni diRrUmtion nf 
jufliee, inreeable to good and wholefame law And as t'lr 
judges of the land do depend u|iod the free graQti of tl p 
general aflembly for Funport, ir is incumbent upon yon -t 
all limes to give Vourvaice for their honoarable mauueiUD*', 
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lb long M thw, haying in their mindi an mdifitrenee to all 
othLr affairs, uiall devote tliemfelves wholly » the duiiot 
of their own depanment and the hurther fludy of the law, 
by which ihcir cuflums, precedents, proceedings anddetex" 
minauons are adjuRed and limited * 

You will Tcmcmbcr that this proviDce hath been ar a 
vwy great expence in carrying on the war , and that icflill 
lies under a very grievous burden of debt You will ihere. 
Tore ufe your utnofl endeavor to pramote public frugality 
as one ineans to leflen the publicic debt 

“y propoJal* which m;iybe made for 
the better cultivating the lands, and improving thehusban. 
dry of the province and as you reprefcQi a town which 
liym by IIS trade, we evpcA in a very particular manner, 
(hat you make it ihe o^eA of your aitemion.io fupport our 
commerce m all its juft rights, to vindicate it from all nn> 

reslonable impoCiipns, and promote i» prorpeniy Our 

trade his for a long tunc laboured under ctmc difcourage- 
iBcnts , a^ ins with the deepell concern that we fee fuch 
lunher diHiculties cniningupon it, as will reduce n to the 
oweft ebb, if not inially oblhruA and rum ir. We cannot 
lielp csprcfling oiir fiirpnze that when To early notice was 
givin by the ag*nt, of the iniennont of rhe mihilW, to bui^ 
then ua with new laves, lb little regard was had to ihh mull 
interelting matter, that the court was not even call’d toge* 
thcr to confult about a *nl' iIil latter end of the year; the 
cjoleqUcnce of which was, that lollruAioiis cuuldnot be 
Tent to Ihe agent, iho’ follivitcdby him, *iill the evil had 
goS beyond an cafy remedy 

Thire is now no room for further delay We therefore 
rxpeA ihac you will ufe yemr earlieft eodeavoiira in iheGe-, 
ncnl Aflembly that /uch meiliods may be taken as will cf; 
feAu^ly prevent rhefe proceediogs agamfl us. By a propef 
lepreftntatwn, weapprehend it may ealily be made to bp- 
pear that fuch fevirmes will prove demmcntal to Greail^i- 
lam ureir,upon which account we have reafon to hope that 
an app.icatinn, for a repeal of the aA, flieuld it he aU 
ready paft’d, will be ruccelsful Ir » ihe trade of the tm- 
loni-s, that renders ihem bcnelieial to the mother country . 
Our trade is it is now, and always hu been condoAed,cen- 
ters in urest firitsio. and ih return for her oiaoufaAures, 
aSorik 


Tnree pages of Instructions to Representatives, May 1764, prepared by Samuel Adams, Irom the copy In the New York Public Library 

THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE STARTS INTER-CDLONIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Otis’ object, therefore, was to avert a revolution by appealing to England to recognize the rights of the Britons 
resident in America. His plea, consequently, was phrased in language and based on ideas that could, and 
did, appeal as strongly to the Virginian as to the Bostonian. The Rights of the British Colonies assumed that 
the problems of Massachusetts were likewise those of all of the colonies. New England’s agitation at this 
time IS instanced by the conduct of the Boston Town Meeting of May, 1764. Here Samuel Adams carried 
through a set of instructions to the newly elected delegates in the House of Representatives. “There is now 
no room for further delay. . . . These unexpected proceedings may be preparatory to new taxations. . • , 

This . . , annihilates our charter right to govern and tax Fhe 

ourselves — It strikes at our British privileges which . . . 

we hold in common with our fellow subjects who are natives I? T H TP Q 

of Britain. If taxes are laid Upon us in any shape, without 1 v 1 Lj £1 1 O 

our having a legal representation where they are laid, are we 

not reduc’d from the character of free sub j ects to the miserable ^ ^ 

state of tributary slaves? . , , Use your endeavors that j y yj\ q 

their weight [[that of the other North American colonies] ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

may be added to that of this province, that by the united 

application ... all may happily obtain redress.” Upon ^ EXAMINED* 

these instructions the Massachusetts legislature acted. Otis, 

Thacher and others were constituted a committee for * 

corresponding with the other colonies; a circular letter was Published by Authobity. 

issued calling for “united assistance” in preserving thejr _ r . _ 

“most essential rights.” 

I 

RHODE ISLAND’S GOVERNOR FURTHERS 
THE COLONIAL CAUSE 
The appeal of the Massachusetts committee of correspondence "" ' ' ^ " 

met with an ^thueiastic response. Bhode Island likewise p..„„ 

elected a committee of correspondence and stood prepared “to M ucc.lxv 

esert its utmost efforts to preaearve its privileges inviolate.” «® 
vm— 4 
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Ajuu) quuito 


Georgil III. Rems. 


CAP XIL 

Ad Aft for gnniuig and appivmg ceruia Stamp 
E^ties, and other OuiiCb, in the BfiSx/h Co- 
lonies and Plantations in Amenca, couacds 
further dcfiaying the Ejcpences of dcfcodingj^v 
piofteftiagj arid foruung the lamci and Ini^ 
amanlmg fueb Parts of cho feverai A^b of 
Pafriament relating to clic 1 rado and Re 
venues of the foid Colonies and Plantations, 
as direft the Manner of determining and re 
covering Che PODaities and Forfeitures chere- 
m mentioned 

(!) dC A ft 6f an as nue In 
[be UC ftiflion or ipaebamenr. 
rmnal SatiM taece gnnmi, 
(ontinueii, anD apDiop^lateo, fo> 
vacua bcftaging rbe €itncts 
aC DKenOing, piotESing, ano 
lecuting. cbe fintiAi colonies 
inn Iplancaclaru ui Amena 
ano It IS fnfi nno nr> 

ceiCic;, tfiat IPimnOon be ntabe 
i fOi railing a Airibn ficornue 
bltbm pout 9airag*B 3)ami< 
Dina Id Ajneda, coloailiB Dcfcaring cbe (Oib lErpenirs 
cm, jpam BfateltBS outa oiiuiui aao isial ftuimas, 
ItrmiKmoni of Gear Bnntfi in Ipailiomeni alKmbleQ, 

* a a bBjie 




THE STAMP ACT IS PASSED AGAINST 
COLONIAL PROTEST 

The assemblies of six colonies sent remonstrances against the 
proposed Stamp Act. “An exemption from the burden of ungranted 
and involuntary taxes must be the grand principle of every free 
state” reads the New York petition, boldest of all. To Grenville 
this seemed a simple refusal to submit to any and all British taxation. 
To the colonial agents, on the 2nd of February, he said, “I take no 
pleasure in brmging upon myself their resentments, it is a duty of 
my ofl&ce to manage the revenue.” In February, 1765, the Stamp 
Act passed the Commons, by a vote of two hundred and five to forty- 
nine; on the 8th of March, without amendment, debate or division, 
it passed the Lords; and on the 22nd it received the royal assent. 
On November 5 following, it was to go into operation. Benjamin 

Franklin, Colonial 

Agent in England, 
set out to secure 
for certam of his 

American friends STAMP-OFFICE, 

some of the eoUec- L,„cclrfs-Inu, 1765- 

torships which the 
new law created in 

A 

the various colo- 


89 First page of a printed copy of The Stamp Act, 
17BS. in the Library of Congrasa 


VIOLATIONS OF THE STAMP ACT TO BE 
TRIED WITHOUT JURY 
The Act consisted of fifty-five sections and required that 
for every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which should be engrossed, written or 
printed any declaration, plea, rejoinder, demurrer or other 
pleading, or any copy thereof, in any court of law within 
the British colonies and plantations in America, a stamp 
duty should be imposed. A stamp duty of from one half- 
penny to twenty shillings was also imposed on every pam- 
phlet, newspaper, marriage certificate or commerical paper. 
The proceeds were to be expended solely for the colonies. 
Violations of the Act were to be tried in Admiralty Courts, 
without a jury, in England or in America. 


Of the Prices of Parchment and Paper for the Seivice 
of America, 


llini )R Jntb.h 1R, rtlDoriKiiw 
try ,111 bix j)cnce 


Uarn «k B (!*w»y W »w 
looltCuf* w Miiw peace 


atj K ».(, « Eigl»t-p«w^ >«»eb* Cfoweil «t 

MTec-prnct I w InoWt"* '* 

2 1 1)V »f', otTbiiwen pence} Fal* Poft « ^ 


FiiIh> Foft HI One Sbilhag 
Tm SbiUmfi 

Mediom m Tbne Bhirluifi 
Rcyml-— .«k Fow Bbaimgn 
6u^[ IRoytl »c Six SUi|]ing« , 


Paper for Printing 


pmiMc Tnen 9114" *1 rmb, 
le Petny *t 191 j 


Itertb-ta—Poow Ci»H 6*. oc 
IVket — Fol» Fbix «t aa f 





91 An embosaed stamp lor two ahilUqpra, six pence, on an ‘‘original sheet 
of stamped paper returned from Amerioa,” in the Emmet Collection, New 
York Public library 


9D Table of Stamp Act Charges, from a printed copy In the 
Emmet Collection. New York Public Library 


STAMPS ARE REQUIRED TO 
LEGALIZE PAPERS 

Evidence that the required tax had been paid 
was to be shown by a stamp or seal embossed 
upon the paper in question. The stamps repre- 
sented taxes of different amounts. Unless such 
stamps were ysed on business documents and 
legal papers, marriages would be null, notes of 
hand valueless, suits at law impossible. 
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P To the^Honpural^e tlio 

} x^nv t 

s O M — - M O S 


G R -E-if T D H I T A I 1 V~ 

In PARLiAMtNT AffembleJ - 

The Petition of "the Merchants, Tradera, 
and otliers, of the City of Ltiufoitt mterefted 
in the jimtneaH Commerce, 

SHEW-ETH, 

^ that a Bill .!■ h ra tiE hl " i n, •> Ta,reftriin the Trade 
and Commerce of the PravinLc of Mejfaebujct't Bay and 
" JWrtB Hamf/birtf and Coloniei of CaHHifficui and JiitJt 
" IJIatid, and ProviJaiet Planutm in North AmtrMt, to 
“ Crtar Bruamt JrtUnd, and the Bntifii JJIamli u the 
« JtiAu, and to prohibit fueh Prorinces and Coloufea 
from carrying on any Filheiy on the Banki of NomfimA. 
" bud, or other Placei therein to be nsntiooed, unilor 
i( eertun ReftnAuqt, and for a Tune to be limiOltd " 

Vova 


92 Protest of British Merchants to Parliament, from the 
first page of the copy, with proposed revlslDna, In the 
Massachusetts Historical Society 


[ > ] 

Yoon Pttmonen bqgLeara to icpte£nt, that t'i= fiid BUI, 
Ihonld It pafi into a Law, will, in iti Opeinuqn, deprive 
Thonfiuidi of Hia^jdb'a lojiu SubjeOi of ihtir natial 
SubfiftaOee, and icdoce tbeia to extreme Diftrefi, ever ifaac 
of Farauic , die fud Provincea not generally raifing Com 
ruiReient for theit own Support , and by thu Bill they will 
be prevented from receiving any Suppllea from ihetr SiAcr 
Coloniet, and precluded hoia thew Katunl Refonree^ 7ii 
SEjt 


That your Pctitionen have reafoa to believe, that very 
great Numben ofMcnnsabred and employed in theFUhenn, 
who in Hardtnefs and Intrepidity are not exceeded by any in 
tbii extenlive Empire, en^will be impelled by the preiCng 
of Hunger and Want^^to fuch a ConduA aa may bo 
. produftive of DevaAatian and Bloodlhed, which may en- 
" danger the Peace and Welfare < f ih ao Paii of Hu MajeAy a 


danger tl 
^imensm Dominioni, 
fflandi nf Jtfjj 


or be induced to 


Frmth, an^J^re^m^ivah ^rie JIfemrr of fupplymg the 
Marketi m Etiroft, , t fiL i li a r aL y render it difficult for uf,i^ 
regam that valuable Breneti of Commerces 




Youa Petitioners beg Leave further to rqpreliml, that there 
u now dueftom_the^ Proyjpey and Colnniia to the Ci^ 
of i w y- 'jwey ^guw i Than thefr Ranit- 

tancea are, f f ii w i p aO y ntadiy by Meani of the Fllhiirig, jipd ^ . 
hCo r^, ^ ^ 

That among the other Grievance!, of which our Fellow 
Subjcdb m Amtrtea fo generally complain, ii, their being 
dtpnved of Trial by Jury m particular Cafes, and tbe Ex- 
teniion of the Jurildiaion of the Admuahy Cqum j which 
GncTanccc, your Peddonen, with mudi Concern, find, 
are not only coaanued, butextended, hy the pideni Bill 
And 


93 Second page of the Protest of British Merchants to 
Parliament petitioning the removal of Trade Restrlctlona 


LONDON MERCHANTS ASK REMOVAL OF AMERICAN TRADE RESTRICTIONS 
Opinion in England seemed favorable to the Stamp Act and to the Government’s policy in general. The 
merchant class, however, was ever watchful of its interests, and ready to oppose measures that threatened 
to reduce colonial trade with England. The colonies owed to London alone a full million pounds, and this 
could be paid only in goods. So, to placate America and the London merchants, certain commercial bounties 
and tariff exemptions were granted on colonial trade, along with the imposition of the stamp tax. 


A BRITISH OFFICER DEFENDS 
THE COLONISTS 

In Parliament itself little opposition appeared. Pitt was 
absent. But one voice was raised in eloquence. Colonel 
Isaac Barre, who had fought with Wolfe at Louisburg and 
Quebec, yigorously defended the colonials and their 
loyalty. ‘'Sons of Liberty,” he called them, men who had 
prospered despite English neglect and English malad- 
ministration. 
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Ettrmn 4 Utitrfrm Loodoo. 

(eX >f R Ch^rhi Ttmnfend fpokc n fiMiir of tbo 
JVl BdU (Stamp Doty] Mid eoocladod kifi 
Speech byfayiDg lo the follawiof Eiha ; 

Thefe Children of ovr owd Pluicug, (fpeaUnf 
of ^mericam) ooarifiied by oor lodalgaicc, OfiiU 
they are grown to a good Degree of Strength and 
Opnlence, and proiefted by one AmB» will they 
■rndge to coniribnie their Mine to rclicoc ns from the 
bca?^ bid of national Expcnce which vc lb on- 

Which hifiog raid and fat down, Mr. Bsm 
arofe, and wiih Byea darting Fire and an lootAictch- 
ed Arm, fpohe u followi, wiih a Voice bnewhat 
eletated, and with a Siernncra in hia Couatenance, 
which exprefa’din amoftlifcly Manner, the fccl- 
inna of hia Heartt 

•• Children planted by yonr Care ? No I Yonr 
Oppreffion planted them in AmatU ^ ; they Bed 
from yow Tyranny, 'into n then nneoluraiedUnd, 
where they were expofed to almoft all the Hard- 
Ibipat to which hnmane Nature la ruble s and t- 
otheii, tt tlie SiTi|e Cmeliy of jbe Koc- 
any of »b# CDontrj ; • People ibe moll fobiile. 
and r Uke opoo fce » hj, ibe moll uol, lerti- 
ble of to* People ibit cfcr inbobiied oop Port 
afGoo't Booth, tod yet oftooted by Pnodpleo 
of true Bwfj* • '•*«»l'"« oH tberiHoni- 

iiipf wi* Pltofofe, competed mi.h ibore theylbf. 
Tend in iheir own Country, fram the Hondo of 
•linfe tbit Ihnnid bite been iheir Fuende. 

•• They noniilheJ *p by your ledu'graoe I They 
grew by ynnr NegUa nf thim i Ai fooo bo y« 

b«|iB tA MK ibAakjititb, lUtCuebrii'cttittliio 
in fending Fcrlbna to Rale oter them, in onnDe 
pariment and nnother ; who were, pcrhapi, thd 
Depatiea offome Dcpnly, of Metobcri of thiaHoorea 
fent to rpy out their Lmriy, m mifreprcftoc iheir 
Adtiooag and to prpy npoo thrn). Men, whofe Be- 
IhavioQj, on many Occalioiiig baa caored the Blood 
of thofe Soni of LinanTrg to recoil withm ibe'm } 
Men promoted to the blghfft Scan of JuAico^ 
Tome to my Knowledge, were glad by going to 
eigo Countiiea, id Bfi 
ja£ 

■« “ 


fupe being bro't to a Bar 


forei|,_ , 

of joilicc, in their own. 

TbeyproteQcdby yonr Anna? They hate no-^ 
bly lahen up Arms in yonr Defence, have excried, 
their Valour, amid A their candaot and laboriona In^ 
dnftry, for the Defence of a Country whoreFrooiiei, 
while drench'd io Blood, in interior Parti hare 
yielded all iia little Sifioga to your Bnlargcmcot ; 
Andiaataya mb, aiMBKaan 1 thib Day tolw 
YOU a 0 , That the fame Spirit which actuated chac 
People at firft, will cooiioue with them ftill i Buc 
Pmdence forbida me to euplaiii my fclf any ruriberA 
God iHOWa, 1 do not it ihii Time fpeak from 
^odfca of Forty Heat ; What 1 dtliver, are tho 
genuine Scntimcoii of my Heprt : Howe? er fa» 
pciior 10 me in geocral Koowledge tndExperienoo. 
the rcTpcftahlt Body of thia Houre may be, |ne 
IdaMHobaov more of Amrkm thin moft ofyon^ 
h^wii leen and been eonreriant in ibnt Gonntrf* 
The fcoptn there art ai iraly Loyal, 1 bclicre| 
.n any scijedi the Kingbu $ Bat a People jea- 
loos of thm Uberdea,. and who wBI Yudjmm 
them, if they ihoald be ftolated ; bat the Sabjea 
b too ddbaiBg I wilHay nn Me»t> 2- 


"SONS OF LIBERTY” ORGANIZE IN AMERICA 
As Barre spoke, there sat in the gallery one Jared IngersoU 
of Connecticut. Though later to be a stamp collector and a 
Loyalist, he was greatly moved by the oration. Back to 
the colonies he sent a report of the speech. His letter was 
widely prmted in the American press. Soon organizations 
known as Sons of Liberty appeared m the colonies to protest 
agamst the Stamp Act. 



^ Isaac Bairt'a Speech on the Sons ol Liberty, ft om 

Soy, May 27, 17B6, In thfc MassaheuBtetts Hls- 
toifoia Uode'ty, sofftton 


S6 Patrick Henry, 1736-99. from a miniature on 
Ivory, 1795, by Lawrence Sully [17B9-18D3), courtesy 
of Herbert L Pratt, New York 

OPPOSITION TO THE STAMP TAX 
Since 16T3 England had levied duties in America, with 
slight protest. A stamp tax, moreover, had been discussed 
for a full half-century. Yet the Stamp Act at once aroused 
a storm of objection. The new tax differed from the ones 
previously laid. Eor the first time, a direct internal tax had 
been imposed. Applicable alike in New England and 
Virginia, on farm and in town, the tax furnished a basis for 
unified action. The stamps, passing from hand to hand, 
would serve as a symbol and constant reminder of the 
tax imposed by a legislature three thousand miles away, in 
whose deliberations America had no voice. So, from Massa- 
chusetts to the South, ran the protest. The people 
gathered in excited groups and loudly expressed their anger. 
The tax was denounced from the pulpit; the press spoke 
out fearlessly. The stamp distributors were insulted and 
prevented from acting. The stamps were everywhere seized, 
hidden and burned. In May, 1765, Patrick Henry had 
been elected to the House of Burgesses. His entrance into 
that august assembly focused in intense form the general 
indignation. His first days as a member he spent in 
gathering about him a group of the younger men, and men 
from the discontented western counties. Near the end of 
thfe session, he found the thne ripe for action. 
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PATRICK HENRY DEBATES 
On the blank page of a law book Patrick 
Henry wrote out a series of resolutions con- 
demning the Stamp Act. The aristocratic 
members from tidewater Virginia, fearful of 
unloosing radical elements among the people, 
deprecated such outspoken language. After 
hot debate, in which he was opposed by 
Bland, Pendleton, Randolph and Wythe, 
Henry won. “Tarquin and Caesar each had 
his Brutus; Charles the First his Cromwell, 
and George the Third*' — he paused, while 
the speaker and others cried ‘'Treason*' — 
“may profit by their example. If this be 
treason, make the most of it.’* 


rfm iMiirfrom n (ifM/irPiafi /m PbtUultipbta^ /# 
his Fritniin ihu ^owntdasUlaJ! Tm/Aay, 

** T HAVE inclofed the Befolvei of the Virgjnii 
J. fembly, OD debating the Stamp A&. Tba Go* 
** vernor, as Toon as be heard what ih^ were abont, fent 
** for them, and wichooc Preamble, told them, be woald 
*' dtlTolve thm rend that Minute they were diflblvcd. 
Ai they are of an extraordioary Naijre, thought they 
might HOC he difagreeablr. They are as follows.** 
g g rT^BEFEjIS thi Hon. Hcujt o/Cam^ons, mEng. 

lard, havi ef lati draiua ritto Amu 

far the Central JJfemh^ of thsi Cahny hoik 
Pe^xfr t§ tnaei Law for laotng cf T axes and mpojimg 
DhU€S% fayahli hf thi Petpli of this htt Alajefft 
anttimt C§Uny : For Jttthng anJ afcertatntng the fame /9 alt 
faSMTo Tims, thi Hou/i if Bargeffit of this prefint Central 

JfimhhphmH romt tP thi fpllonving Rtfolmu 

Baftilved, Thai the fuf Adwnturirst Settltrs pfthss 
hit Majfff't Cp ^on% and Dtm/nip i nf Firginta, hnwght wrh 
them and tranfimUed ft ihiir Pzfttrity, and all tiler rig 
MajiAfs ZnhjfQs fence inhahtu %g in this hisMajefey's Cekry^ 
aH tit PrMltgts and Immumttes that have at any T rau teen 
btld^ n^^id and pofeijfed Ij she Petple ef Great- Brttatvs^ 
*' Retired, That by /w Royal Chartersf granted ly 
JCtng ]AHtt the Fit fe, the Ctlenr aforefasd art declared 
Mmm tMtttlidtP all Privzleget and Immnmuttt of natural i'rm 
SutyeM^s, t§ all hueetii mmd Pnrp^fu, at if they bad lam 
abiding and bom wthin the Realae of England* 

** Refolved, That hit hleyefefs Uep PeopUnf^h t lit 
antient Colony have enjo/d the Right of being that 
gtverdd* by their onvn dfembly^ in the Artist tf Taxes and 
internal FoUct ; and that tbefim have ntvtr htenj'srfru^, 
or ary etber IFay yieldtd np,'hta have bctmconfeantlj reeog~ 
iBedd by the King and Peeple of Britain. 

" Refolved, therefore. That the Gen •>/iI AJf-mlle af 
tits Colony, toiler nuitb hit Majfey or htt SMhfeitot/gf 
hrve, tn tbotr Reprt/eniaJi^e Ca^anty, ike enlf txclnfive 
Plight and Portxrr to lay Taxes and Impo^.s upon the Inbobi- 
(ante of this Colony : And that every Attempt’ to vtftfmh 
Pev.er m any other Porjow or Perjont vehativer, than th§ 
Genital AJfemhly aforefatd,. t S' illegal, unconfeunitcnal and 
tirjiijl,'and have a mantfefe Ttndency to tUferoy Bruifisat 
•Mill mi AnuricaKLthtrty*. 

•* Refolved, Thasbu Menofeft liege People, the tnhahi* 
/ants of this Cohsy, aro myt hoand to yield Ohediemea tossy 
Lavs or Ordinance •‘whatever, defigmtd to tmpoje any Taxa^ 
tien vshafJoevertiponthmMher than the Law trOrdinaaeet 
oj the Central Jfimhly afhrfmi. 

Refolded, TThat say Peefon, nahaJhaH, hy fptaUno «r 
oarlttag, afiri ea maentaen, that any Petjjm or Pegftmt^ 
of this 


other than the CaaermI AJfemhly of this Colotef, have assf 
Rrgh! or Pontoer to latpafe or l^ etny Taxation on the People 
here, fisall be deemed am Ememr to this htr MajeHj eCoUnfP^ 


the Virginia Resolutlona, from 



■«v<. I,*'!'!' 

ea./ /!&> w»i' t 

* , * I ' ^ t H 

^ J>SCiyf Ajtmf nAaM? /dL ^ 






.ly, ” ir% 

>leiP Sef^ru 






I 



, r t I a , 

„ ^1, , I ^ Attrr^fdiuj^ rii- n 

n'rw /fit I'Hidr. jiijf «f iFLm ^ a* P ’ ^wlSSl __ ^ 

ll / 44 ¥), rti-n^nyf JlUkt** J'^Sy Ajj 

/W A* JSruirn/ dfAc ,^^1, '' 

' ,1' 0*^ aij»y i ifew i ''^Lerma 


THE VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS 
Four only of Henry*s resolves remained in the journal 
when the Governor dissolved the assembly. But dissolving 
the House was of no avail. Henry had roused Virginia. A 
version of the resolutions, correct in spirit and substance, 
appeared in the Newport Mercury and was widely reprinted 
throughout the colonies. Similar steps were taken else- 
where. Through common indignation, a sentiment of union 
was developing. The associations calling themselves Sons 
of Liberty now determined to prevent enforcement of the 
law. Legislatures took measures leading in the same direc- 
tion. Out of all this turbulence, provincial sentiment was 
crystallized in the Stamp Act Congress, called to meet in 
New York on the 7th of October. It was organized by 
Timothy Ruggles of Massachusetts, chairman, and John 
Cotton, clerk. Nine colonies were represented. Prominent 
in the membership were Otis, Livingston of New York, 
John Dickinson and George Bryan of Pennsylvania, and 
Christopher Gadsden of South Carolina. 
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This IS the Day before the ncver-to-bc-forgottca STAMP-ACT was to take Place ia America, 

New-Hamplbire ' GAZETTE, 


AND 

Historical 


ThuFfday Oa-ober 31, 1765. 




Chronicle, 


"Mn i \ Weeks fince iMsPaper 
iNO. 474. J wasfirftJ’iib.llU’d 


—But what avail her inexhaujltd Surtt^ 

Her bleeming and her Cnntq 

Wtih all the Gifu that Heav n and Earth mpart^ | 
The Smiles ef P~ature and the Cbi nns ef Jrty 
While traisd Opprejfnns tii hrr Vanns RugnSy 
And Tyramy vfurps h r happy Plains ? 

are natv amved at tb« Eve of that I 
ntantkMe Day, vthich It appont- 
$ • ed to be as fatal to almcfl; all that 
Q 0 W s 9 M den to us, as the /aes af Ma^ eh 
B& <BP we'e.to the Ufe of Ct^'ar, or as the 
® ©S ® • mpmn-able Fifih ef Navemhtr hid 
09 a eO * like *□ have prob'd to the Lives, Li- 
br’v and Proper^i of the lioneft Pd-iolcof England 
— .i^ Dav nn vshich nur Slaver/ ii to cnmmrnoe, 

0 / a Decree more fevete, confidenng all Circum- 
fl»pc-s, than was ever pronourced n the fimous 
S*ar.C^amler , an Ordinance by which we are 
not on'y to be reduced to Beggwy by a TAX ^ e 
can leter pay, bat are made Slaves for our Dif- 
ibilitr.and ate to be plunged into a deeper Bon- 
dage, b\ di'charging of it, if it were in ou- Poivtr. 

And aH this is dctirmmed by thofe from whom 
by pur Conneawn and Relation, we had the 
greateftReafon to expeA Defence, Protcaionaiid 
ai the Favours and BleEngs, that a dutiful Child 
coa'd e*iJea, from a kind, te ider Parent, i or 
imofie other juft G'‘ound^ for fuch Hopes, /i/ir 
PredeSeflbrs for Agtt pjft, eftccm’d it thnr Glory, 
as It was their Delight, to dnfFufe Happinefs 
among all to whom their Influence extended 
And more erpeciallyto tranfmitto their SucccrTjrs 
Pofterityand Dependants, that Liberty which they 
tbemreUes enjoy’d, and thought \*ot[h defending 
ind prereivtng at ini Rale A very flight} Ac- 
quaintance v/ith Englilh HiHor}, Will iniOim any 
onc.Icnoiantofit, withwhat mighty hiruggles 
and earneft Contcrttiorv they have maintained 
ihisnatu-al Right, againft (he muted fgrw of 
Tyrants in variousForms, and all their S} coplunts 
and adulating Adherents Atid that they cou d 
never b^prt /ail’d upon, by all tho Hopes and 
Allurcmeiitvilerpotic Power and arbitraf} Mirnilc 
cou’d furnifli, or ibe World give in ruchapsc, to 
part wiih their own Freedom or incail Vaflalage 
on their Poflenty As Wi'hcut Liberiy they 
juftly thought all ihe tnjo>ment3 of Life to a 
penerhus Mind, a Perfon freeborn, wou «L be in- i 
lipid, vapid and ulllers , , . . 

Oh Liletiy, ihouGoddcf* heav nly btiEh*. 
Piofuri. ol Blifii, and pregnant wiih Delight ! 
Eternal Plcafures in thy Prefence leig^ 

And fmiling Plenty leads thy wanton Trtin , 
Eas’d of her Load Subjcaion grow- mare jight, 
And Tuverty looks ehtarfal in thy Sight , 

Thou mak’ft the gloomy Fate r^fNarure gay, 
Gn’ft ULauty to the bun & Pleafureto the Day 
1 hec Goddefd, tliec BntanniVa Ille adores 
How has flic eft exhaufted all her ht .res. 

How oft 111 I* iclJs of Diath thy Pnftnce Inught, 
Hor thmks the mighty Piiac too dearly bought 

Thcfr, and fuch as thtfl, were the Sentiments 
Ofthofc HI Power, in former im«. 1 hry knew 
that Liberty, was the natural Light of Mankind 
And ihat It was ihegreatcfl Injury even locuriall 
or deprive lUem ot U, m any Jlegiee, any 
furthcl- than by their own Confent the} exdfangc 
Part of It, for other Lleflings and ihe Pirftr- 
vatmn of what remains They w ere f.» far from 

aDifporitiontorobMcri of this natural Riglif, 
that on the contrary they were for cnlarMing. and 
atondini; of it to all theWoild thai woii’d icccivr 
It. SidVaaiArii JWiiiehrBr Cff — who that his 

read, ihatftrung metaphorical txclamMion, How 

II the Ciold becomo dun, and the moft fine bold 
Changed 1 nn avoid thnking of it— it (semi to 
Qbteude iLlciroa thu Occafioii.— 


What an amizmg Change of Principles, Policy 
and Tempers ' —One wou'd chmlc a prodigious 
Vercigu hid fli^'d every Head, that in the im- 
petuous Whirl all OlijeAs appealed alike— that 
there cciu’d be no diftinguiihing Mercy from 
Cruelty, Right from Wrong, —Formcily every 
hnneft mdu^rinus Man was cncflutg-ged, liii 
> Diligence gamed him BaruAiion as well as bub- 
: fWence Can it be prcteniiCtl the Cafe » the 
fame, when no Man may bu/ or fell but he that 
receives a Mark a BaJg* of his Slavcrj , an 
Evidcner of the Limiiaiion of Property and the 
Lofs ofLiherty —I* hnneft InauPry encouragrd, 
when the moft Indulliiiii’i pay the mtrefor rjc- 
ce'iling, and are fubjefted more ihaii other, to the 
imperious Mandateii probiWy of infu'tuig ftiut- 
ing overbearing Officers — 

‘ Was there any Thing more grievous and enflav- 
ingin the Scheme to introduce a gencnl txrift, 
propos'd about thirty Years ago to the People in 

G B , than Jhis IB to os ? — and the 

Prime M r of ihit 1 ime who bru’t in fuch 

1 a Bill, It was faid cou’d have canted it throiijh, 

I fuch If the magic Power attending acertam high 
)illce} yet what was the Event? tlic general Dif- 
guft It gave, the Qppoliuon to it, the Pcop'd dif 
cover’d without Duors put aiitod to the Pinira 
—And had It pa^Itnto an AA, as was defign d, it 
wou’d never linve bcencxectiicd, but at the Head 
of a Handing Army — Asodious and detcfiable at 
this Scheme was, there were noCwithftanding a 
great many Advxates for Ir, pr^pied by the 
PriixHM Mtirle — Andfhnuld an EdiA l»ke that 
I once paftby the King of £gt^U relative to M^e 
Cluldrcn be promoted In the fime Manner, there 
would no doubt be found a Majority for it wilh- 
III certain Walls, if it related only to the Colo- 
nies —And indeed with refpeA to the prefentGe- 
Iteration, fush an Edift wou’J not he fo fevere 
as the&diA now againft us — ^And fliall we calm- 
ly and quietly yield'ourNLcka to the Yoke?— 
We have been told bv fomc mercenary Seriblers, 
that ihs Right of palEng fiicb a Law cannot be 
difputedjthat our Remedy is by humble Supplica- 
I cuin,&c. and by this Way of Rcafoning one may 
prove that whaiever is done bv fupenor Force is 
right, and fo Robbery of any kind may be prov- 
ed to be right, becaufe there was Power to per- 
: form the AAion— and as to Petitioning and Rc- 
morftratinp,— What became of the humble Pc- 
titions prefenied, while thia MatfA‘ was under 
■ Con{iJeration,were they not fpiitn'd arid frown’d 
as It were into Vaults —They that rrprtiLnt us 
ought to hear us by their ownPrmciples— but the 
fimefirft Mover remaining, wqhave Rcafon to 
think no Remonflranccs will ever be heird, no 
Reafona prevail for our Relief m that Way — 
Ourown Rcfolutiens not to hold our Foreheads 
flill to receive the Marby lhat ss, not ro beaAive 
to ptirchalfi nur own Dondigtf from |irivftte Icifilh 
Views for fear of loofing a partieultr Intereft, 

IS the moft probable Meaiii of having the Dif- 
ficulty removed.*— and can any Thing follow 
from that worTe than will follow from Compli- 
jnee ? — WiH hot ihisfuhcA ueto she fanieCon- 
, iii'l'in of the bubjeiAi of ihe Grand M*meh — 
Will nni he who feeks to favea petty InteteA: by 
fuch Meafurci, becomaa Slave by his own Con- 
' ftnt ?— Does he not m elRA agree to give up hii 
Urrth-Right, fur a Mefi s/" i’slMgi ?— As thole 
who wtre to have been Ihe Diftribucors of our 
Ch tins have generally difdameil fuch an uivideous 
Olficr, hr will well deferve Chains and every o- 
llier Aifrir/i s/'Jl/rrtirijr who lhall hunt aftw the 
Afarh afUse Deaf, or fi?h as it were after Sl^ks ? 

I — Lli any one conlldcr whjt CluraAcr be is like 
to a«i|uire whn fhould fneak ill pilvave after what 
he will be aftiimed openly id nvuw. Who to. 
five a paltiy inrignificanc Property,' voluoiaidy 


I hill down his Nfck and took on the Y«dcc of a I 
perpetual Bondage, at a '1 ime when his Townf- f 
I men, his Countrymen, ami a whole Centini.nt I 
refif.eJ and Lv J themfelv-s Irani Ruin,tlie Left af I 
Liberty and Prepet ty Can there beiny Doubt f 
whether it u. lawful ? Let him lhat dr»ums,conli- I 
dcr, whc'hcr it is liwful for an/ Numbeis of I 
Ivfen to TlII another Number as free as themfelves | 

' for Slaves ? Let them prove tbit theSale ofjaftfl 
into EpMt was lawful, and then they mav doubt 
on— I It them diUrmine whether, if aMagiftiate, 
whnreAuthoiity they acknowledge within bis Jib* 
rifdiAion, llioii'd, becaufe he has sffiftanee, order 
them where the} were liable to a Moderate Fme, 
to be pilloried, whipt, and finally impiifoned for 
Life, they fhou’d think themfelves obliged paflively 
to fuhmic If the}! do, let fuch Fnends to Pe0ot 
OMinirr,rulFer the juft Confiquenec pf iheilQWQ 
Pniiuplcs, till they leciive ConviAion. 


The L'AMENTAtTIOnI 

OF the 

new-hampshire*ga!z;ette, 

I in particular, and the PRESS in general, 

I On a Sufptem of lofing their LIBERTY* 

"Ceri font nehs pt ipinjuf, Jiimhafet et pmirr, 
rhates, patiia una tjl templeita. 


fed tmnis emmum carstates, pallia lena rjt evmpiejta, 
pre futt quts btiuir duhiet Aiirtem eppeltn f fi n 
fa prafitm us, et rts tie regiureK Cicero. 

BanoLD THK GacAT, rns laffoaor akt Dat, I 
Bjg with the Fate of CA TO, and of ROME. I 
Jddt/en. ■ 

• •■•••^lATa hard CaR is it, that after 

• • 9 • 9 • this Day’s Appearanoe upon the 

9 9 9 9 Staye of AAiun, /ma/f DiV, or 

9 9 VT 9 9 fubmit to that which IS fiwyi than 
9 9 9 » Death, hr Stmp'J, and lofe my 

9 9 9 9 9 9 Freedom- Will all the goodUeeds 

• ••••• I have done flgnvfy nothing ?— If 
ihe whole Kingdom of England would fave ny 
Life, I am unable lo liveiinAr this Burden i there- 
fore I muft Die /— 0 unhappy that I am— It Is 
true. Life, like the Harmony m Mufie, u com- 
Ifofd of the Conirarlities of feveral Notes, fweet 
and harfli, fharp and flat, fnrighily and folcnn | 
’tis chequer’d with variety orCiicumftancM, fome- 
limei It fwells With a prafperous Ponune i at 
otheri It ebbs into the loweft Degree of Ad. 
verflty jand feldom admits ofConllancy and Du- 
rability— It U true, my Life in thefe Parts have 
been tut fieri, having this Day eompleated junr 
Tears end five IVtih — ^MXXtow. is fo natural, 
and Slavery fa contrary to my Nature, that! 
chufa a wlunlary Death, in Hopei of eRiping this 
Servitude— Should 1 once fubmic to have snjr Li- 
ber ty infnna’d, I could never make that Appear- 
ance in the World 1 have, therefore an honorable 
Death II to be Drefer’d before an iguemmetii Life' 
—I was rcfolv d to live well ; and lie ai ufcAil 
ns 1 could, without being concern’d aa to die 
Length or Shcitnefs of my Durauon— But befiare 
f make niy £/ril, 1 will lecounl ovdrfoiMi of Ac 
many good Deeds I have dnne, and how ufeful 
Ihaie^ro, and Bill may be, ptovided my Life' 
dhould be fpai'd } or 1 might hereafter revive n- 
gain, aliho' u may not feem fo proper to found 
my BwnPraife. Without this Art of commiu^t- 
ing tn the Public, how dull and melanchoipkiuift 
all the intelligent Part of Mankind appear?— It 
may with greatV encin bcaAnii*d,that them is no 
An, hcienceor Profeffionin tbeWoild, but what 
owes lu Oiigin, ar at leaft ita Pragrefe and pr^ 


1Q2 Facsimile ol front page of the New HcanpsMre Gazette, Oot 31, 17S5, In the Massaehusetta HlstorlBal Society 


PLANS ARE MADE TO EVADE THE STAMP TAX 
As the day approached on which the Act was to go into effect, efforts -were redoubled to maintain popular 
opposition. Some newspapers appeared in mourning, lamenting the death of American liberty. Other 
agencies of publicity begged the people to pardon a temporary cessation of printing, until means could be 
devised for evading the Act. There was apparently no thought of compliance with the command of the 
British Parliament. 
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NEW YORK 
MERCHANTS SIGN 
N ON-IMPORTATION 
AGREEMENT 
Opposition seemed keenest 
in New York. There the 
Congress assembled; there 
the first non-importation 
agreement was signed; and 
there the popular outcry was 
loudest. By May the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the town 
clad themselves in homespun 
or “turned clothes.*’ The 
Society for promoting Arts 
and Manufactures encour- 
aged domestic mduslry. On 
the 23rd of October a market 
for all kinds of home products was opened in Broad Street, The New York Gazette carried in large type the 
legend, “It is better to wear a homespun coat than lose our liberty.” On the last of October, upwards of two 
hundred of the leading merchants assembled in the long room of the City Arms. Resolutions were adopted: 
“First, that in all Orders they send out to Great Britain, for Goods or Merchandise of any Nature, Kind, or 
Quality whatsoever, they will direct their Correspondents not to ship them, unless the Stamp Act be repealed. 
Secondly, it is further unanimously agreed that all orders already sent Home, shall be countermanded by the 
very first Conveyance, and the Goods and Merchandise thereby ordered, not to be sent, unless upon the 
condition mentioned in the foregoing Resolution. Thirdly, that no Merchant will vend any Goods or Mer- 
chandise sent upon Commission from Great Britain that shall be shipped from thence after the first Day of 
January next, unless upon the condition mentioned in the first Resolution.” Philadelphia, on November 7, 
and Boston, on December 9, followed suit. 



NEW YORK’S UNPOPULAR 
ROYALIST GOVERNOR 

The stamps reached New York on October 23. As soon as 
this became known — for they had been shipped in secret — 
“all vessels in the Harbour lowered their colours to signify 
Mourning, Lamentation and Woe.” The following day, 
writes Robert Livingston, “a vast number of people beheld 
the sight and were greatly enraged,” Officially in charge 
at the time was Lieutenant Governor Golden, a man of 
strange career. Born in Dunse, Scotland, he had at the 
age of twenty migrated to America. Here for some years 
he practiced medicine. In 1718 he settled in New York, and 
soon entered public life. Golden withal was a scholar 
and scientist of note. He was a founder of the American 
Philosophical Society, he corresponded with Franklin and 
leading scholars of the continent. He had sent Linnaeus 
some four hundred American plants, and the eminent 
botanist had responded by naming one “Coldenia.” His 
most famous work was a history of the Indians in the 
colony of New York. On top of all this, Golden was a strong 
Royalist and supporter of prerogative. He had already 
given evidence of his intention to enforce the Stamp Act, 
though such a stand had lost him the support of his council 
and won him popular enmity. 
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A MOB GREETS THE ARRIVAL r — 

0¥ STAMPS AT NEW YORK ) /j/^ '/ " 

In July, Governor Golden had asked 1/ / 0 f CI/\/YlC^ 

General Gage “for a guard sufficient to ^ — W /./ fl (0 i ' {jf 

secure the fort against the Negroes or a zj fCW^r SJ/fhSyVZ 

Mob.” That his request was not need- / Lli / 1 Pf / ! 

less, subsequent events indicated. On the 

night after the arrival of the Edward, 0 I P ’ t ! ^ /' 

bearing the stamps, a handbill containing (jCLht/ir 

ominous warnings was distributed over the n I J/j tJ Ci ^ I 

city. Golden thought it best to unload ^ /fm(p^ (j b' C44»rX( 

in midstream; with the aid of the men-of- w / ^ 0 

war in the harbor, he managed to get the 1 T Yrvk fc* • i 

packages of stamps to the fort. Evil was A k ^ J 

brewing along the water-front. On the 

first of November the storm broke. A ^ Y ^ L^Hl/ 

mob of the Sons of Liberty, “the most ^ "* v 

formidable imaginable,” writes Livingston, 105 From the MaffOzine of American History, Vol I, 1877, copy ol a handbill 
, 1 X • L 1 J. a* • preserved in the State Paper Office, London 

gathered. In its midst were ethgies or 

Golden and Bute, hated adviser of George III. Street parading followed. The crowd stopped to cheer before 
the residence of McEvers, who had resigned as Stamp-Master, and then proceeded to the fort, which 
served also as the Governor’s residence. Here they found Golden’s best coach; into it they tumbled the 
effigy, and both were burned on the Bowling Green. 


'[No Stamped Paper to be had] 


Pnoi the PUBLIC UBDGIR, Augnft i(. 

J JN«Afw UHam a Monh-Amcrictn CoorUcr- 

^TOU mcabtr tbu ic o«r kit mccling, v^f «grrc<l 

X iipaiitluid»niKlidl)r^M cnqiuic iniu ilie imlice 
■I wtll ti pobqr of Omt-Britain, lu taxing the Nurth- 
Amciicaait and ■■ tbu ii a matter ol the greatcit im- 
poitaitci to both eoumnn, 1 (hall with picaiure h«ar you 
aBdtaoonr to defend the meaTureethat ba\c lieen taken to 
tbo utmoil of my power, 1 mnn )• lar aa ticouriftent with 
midi or nght nubo I but if 1 diould differ with you m 
opiiUoo, Itope you will bear me with the Jiiue candor 
cbaillhallyoH. 

• Cear/irr, 

Umh theft priodpUe, Sir, Ijom iirue] ind iirft, ai to 
the fuftlcc or i^ht ot Taxing. Thi* I think we are refted 
with, from roar being the fub)eih ot the Crown of Eng- 
land, H wiH ne ID conlideration of tbe proteAion and rc- 
fmaii Jheoiun you have received from tbii nation, to 


LONDON, Auguft 29. 

nil Excel ency the Earl «F Hertford, Lord Lmutmade 
of Ireland, hai appointed ibe Hop. Odnaingham. 
anil Capt. Pitming. to be hie Aidadc Camp. . 

Veiy larec Orden^frCMi SpaiQ mre ome over for 
the purchafe of corn. To great -a fbrd^ -of wMch 
has nutbpen Imwn there Tor mart/ ydhrt. 

A teeter from on board, the ffardwickaliiiiiaman, 
in Sc. Jam road, capital of the Cape da Verd lOands, 
dated May ib', menciona, pia^ fhe touched there 
tile 8th 01 that Month ids water, ‘[havuw had a 
very good pailage) where ue found the Hemr and 


and not chlmiof in*witbtha.i|flpnjfttir MnAn-aa aflholh 
in Power, having had many broad HDnii aud Ovartwrea, 
lo hnne them over for that Purpole. Wbidi riky refadL 
ed wiib UerdaiD. I ffiDu'd bevviy torry to fit><lyanr Pa. 


True Briton Tbc Royal Charlotte' came in4licre 
For water a few days after. 

A fhip, John Hop, Mafter, From Bordeaux bouhd 
to Hamburgh, was iMarded in the Britilh Channel 
by pirates, under Enelifli Col 9 lin 4 and robbed of 


ed wiib UerdaiD. I ffiDu'd be very torry to yawPa. 
per unclarremuch HiM&tf Lifluenoe, as to qmit UUttiM 
Thinte of fu great ConAoueme to the Peace, Hi^ikclka 
and Tranquility of ths Public m tenecal I cannat In 
julheero theic Genikircn's Chars Aeri, read y^onu- Pa- 
pert, wirbeuc making tome Reply to lb great a ralift. 

/ Off, Xir, Tmr rMumt iSr^woM, r 

A Litiun ol Moptveal. 

N. B For Convcniency, wr have new CDmiSon nfihv 
Peace every Ojianer ScOioni j ruppofiritu lb in the other 
Colonies 

ht Jego. (Jamaiirf) Augua 14. 

ExirttS e / dffmbly ^ ib» iM dhgqd, 

A MrlTage liom Isii Excellcjicy by theProviAMaHlial, 
con>ioBi|ilingin 1 iii Ms|ell>'i Name, iheimmediaw 
Aiteiutance of ihe Houle in the Counal ChambeVi N|r. 
Spoker and ibe whole Uoufe attendina hii EaciUeMv. 




Heading of Hugh Galne’B Neva Yorlt Meroury, Nov 18, 1766, from a copy In the New York Public Library 


GOVERNOR GOLDEN SURRENDERS THE STAMPS TO THE CITY FATHERS 
So far the mob had been fairly orderly, under control. But matters rapidly got out of hand. Cooler heads 
feared an outbreak. Livingston, John Cruger, mayor of the city, and others waited upon the governor. As a 
result of this interview, they announced that Golden had said “ that he would not issue, nor suffer to be issued 
any of the stamps now in Fort George.” It must have been a humiliating moment for the proud old man. 
In 1736 he had published a treatise entitled “Account of Diseases prevalent in America”; but this malady 
of 1765 could not be disposed of with any scientific label. Even yet the people were not satisfied: on the 5th, 
Golden was obliged to turn over to the city fathers all of the hated stamps, which were then deposited in 
the City Hall, safe from royal officers. Eight days later the new Governor, Moore, arrived. Golden was glad 
to surrender his responsibilities. Moore was inclined to compromise. He wrote home, concerning the 
Stamp Act, that he was “ obliged to suspend the power he was unable to exert.” Hence it came about that 
the papers could announce: “No stamped paper to be had.” In New York the wealthy merchants, deter- 
mined to oppose Grenville’s new tax, had called to their assistance the easily excited rabble. Irresponsible 
mobs prevented the execution of the law. The conservative merchants and the aristocrats were well aware 
that the mob of “Liberty Boys” had dangerous possibilities. Its spleen might be vented against the aris- 
tocracy in America as readily as against the British Government. 
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107 Andrew Oliver, 1706-74, from a photograph In the 
Massachusetts Historical Society of the crlglnal portrait 
In possession of the Oliver family 


THE BOSTON STAMP-DISTRIBUTOR IS 
FORCED TO RESIGN 

Even before the arrival of the stamps, Boston had seen 
disorder. Grenville, in announcing the Stamp Act, had 
declared his intention of appointing Americans as collectors. 
In Boston the choice fell upon Andrew Oliver, brother-in-law 
of Governor Thomas Hutchinson, a native of Boston who 
had already held several mmor posts. His acceptance of 
the office of stamp-distributor was unfortunate. The patriot 
party saw in this naught but devotion to an unsympathetic 
British ministry. It was proposed that he should be hanged 
m effigy on the Liberty Tree, under which the Sons of Liberty 
held their meetings. The mob bearing the effigy went to 
Kilby Street, where Oliver had recently erected a building 
which the people supposed was designed for a stamp office. 
This they instantly demolished. Then they made demon- 
strations before Oliver’s residence, breaking windows and 
threatening his life. Oliver fled, resigned his office, and 
signed a pledge that he would not act as stamp agent. 
But he never regained popular favor In the outbreak of 
mob violence in Boston, Governor Hutchinson’s house was 
entered and pillaged, his library and priceless manuscripts 
bemg almost completely destroyed. (See Vol. XI, No. 124.) 


CERTAIN BRITISH OPINION FAVORS AMERICA 
All this was not without its effect in England. At the time of the passage of the Stamp Act there had been 
observers who favored the colonies. Now their number was greatly iiici eased. Those who were accustomed 
to trade with the colonies, those who disliked the mfluence of royal favorites, those who in any way suffered 
from Grenville’s attempt 
at retrenchment — in 
short, all discontented 
elements — vociferously 
attacked the ministry, 
in press, in pamphlet, in 
cartoon. In the illustra- 
tion, Grenville is attempt- 
ing to balance the budget; 

Bute is assisting by weigh- 
ing down the credit side 
with petty savings eked 
from royal favor. The 
military, crippled by the 
Government, is protesting 
against the abandonment 
of policies which, though 
expensive, will expand 
British influence in 
“Bhivanna,” the “Phili- 
pines,” and Newfound- 
land. America urges that 
commerce will outweigh 
these expenses. In the 
offing, French and Dutch 
scoff at the commercial 
stupidity of the British. 



o Greatlinaimieifr, oir Bxatiffi aiconamy , 

/- jL^bn^ruu ihiut 


thcTears xy^zv7^4t.\ 

" ' 
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Prom a Brltlsli caricature In the New York Historical Society 
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A MARYLAND LAWYER 

A MAN of importance at this juncture was Daniel Dulany of An- 
napolis. His father, a poor Irishman, had risen to be Attorney- 
General, a member of the landed gentry, and a leader of the popular 
party. His son he had sent to England for schooling at Eton, 
Cambridge, and the Middle Temple. Opening a law practice in 
Annapolis in 1747, Daniel soon became the outstanding lawyer and 
barrister of Maryland. Indeed, his legal learning was so great and 
such repute that judges 


CONSIDERATIONS 


P R I E T Y 


OF IMPOSING 


British COLONIES, 


■ the Purpofe oF ruiiiig a REVENUE, bv 
ACT DF PARLIAMENT. 


— — -Haud-T'etuiH Verit t 
iMtt arcana, nm atari 


Tb* second edition 


were known to refer difficult 
questions to him. His opin- 
ion was sought even from 
England, while often cases 
would be withdrawn from 
the courts to be settled by 
this provincial lawyer. Du- 
lany ultimately became a 
firm Tory, and in later times 
refused to join the Revolu- 

•' 109 Ds 

tionary forces, as a conse- 
quence, most of his large 
landed properties were confiscated, 
seclusion. 



109 Daniel Dulany, 1721-97, Irom the portrait, 
artist not known, In the Supreme Court, Baltimore, 
courtesy of the Friok Art Reference Llhrary, 
New York 

cated. His last years were spent in 


■ ■ A LEGAL ARGUMENT AGAINST 

anntpolu. Fiitited and Sold br adnuTAtal. rrdc 

“TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION” 

*P^be Twi > 'lufi tnl 

^ While the Stamp Act Congress was in session, an imposing pamphlet 

“taxatiD^*^ originaP 1 ^ upon the matter in hand made its appearance Its close and powerful 

reasoning soon identified it as the work of Dulany. Lawyerlike, he 
pointed out in a clear, simple, and forcible manner that the colonists, as British subjects, were not represented 
in Parliament and that taxation without representation was a violation of the common law of England. The 


110 Tltlc-pagc of Daniel Dulany'a 
taxation, original In the Now 
Library 


remedy he, as a good King’s man, found to reside in the use 
of all proper and constitutional means for convincing Par- 
liament of its error. The pamphlet made a deep impression 
m America, where reprints came thick and fast. In Eng- 
land also it was printed and read. His arguments were not 
only freely used, but served as tlie basis of Pitt’s speech in 
the Commons just three months after the publication of the 
pamphlet 

PITT, THE COLONIES’ STALWART SUPPORTER 
IN ENGLAND 

Pressure upon the English government was thus severe. 
George HI, moreover, disliked the independent attitude of 
Grenville, who therefore resigned late in 1765. The King 
was willing to receive Pitt the elder as Prime Minister. 
The great Commoner, as Secretary of State, had guided 
England to victory in the recent struggle with Prance for 
supremacy in America. (See Vol. VI.) He was an object 
of devotion among the Americans. But agreements failed; 
a weak ministry under the Whig Marquis of Rockingham 
was formed. Pitt believed the Stamp Act was not right; 
Rockingham felt it to be right but not wise; Grenville was 
sure it was both right and wise. 



Ill william Pitt, First Earl of Chatham, 1708-78. from the 
portrait, “The Great Commoner," by William Hoare 
U70B-92) In the National Portrait Gallery, London 
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PITT URGES REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT 
The British ministry was in a quandary America seemed to 
be on the verge of open revolt. Yet to repeal the Stamp Act 
would be acknowledgment of defeat, not only in the enforce- 
ment of a tax measure, but also in the exercise of the sovereign 
power. The moment was crucial. Pitt, advanced in years and 
crippled with gout, roused himself for a great and stirring 
speech. His position was that, while Parliament had a right 
to levy taxes for purposes of trade regulation, it had no right 
to levy internal taxes for revenue upon those not represented 
in the taxing body. He concluded: “Upon the whole, I will 
beg leave to tell the house what is really my opinion. It is, 
that the Stamp Act be repealed, absolutely, totally and im- 
mediately; that the reason for the repeal be assigned, because 
it was founded on an erroneous principle.” 

PRESSURE FROM MERCHANTS AND LIBERALS 
LEADS TO REPEAL 

Grenville, proud of his measure, counseled otherwise. “The 
total repeal will persuade the colonies that Great Britain con- 
fesses itself without the right to impose taxes on them, and is 
reduced to make this confession by their menaces. Do the 
merchants insist that debts to the amount of three millions 
will be lost, and all fresh orders be countermanded? Do not 
injure yourselves from fear of injury; the merchants may sus- 
tain a temporary loss, but they and all England would suffer 
much more from the weakness of Parliament, and the im- 
punity of the Americans. With a little firmness, it will be 
easy to compel the colonists to obedience.” But on March 4 
repeal was carried in the Commons, by a vote of two hundred 
fifty to one hundred twenty-two; one week later it passed the 
Lords, one hundred five to seventy-one. On the 18th it re- 

112 Report of Pitt’s Speech, Jan 14, 1766, from the - t A • • ■ j i 

Fennsvivania Gazette, Phuadeiphia, Apr 24, 1766 ceived the royal Signature, amid the rejoicmgs of tradesmen 


v.Mr, F17T pre&cjinr, ihat Hi dii aot 

«aYe fO«e vy fiuthsr upon the Subj efl bn Uint Day j that bn 
only to throw out a few Hmta, which Gtntleinca, wh# 

were fo coafideot of theRjjht of clua Kmidsia to f<n4 Tum 
to /nichf coafider, perhipa nu^ht reflet, ta a cooler 

Moment, that the Right vrai at liafi eqiuvouJ. But fince tht 
Centletnan who fpoko laA had not ftopton that Gfoun^ but had 
trae into the viMe j ihto the Jidhcc, the Equity, the Pol'cyi 
Ue Expodicncy of the StaW?-Act, as wtU ai into the RiApi 
be would fallow Kim through the whole Eield, hud combat his 
Anumenta on every Point. ^ 

He waa going on, whan Lord got up, and calkd both 

the Ge^tlamea [Mr. P<rr, aod Mr. Crtmvtllt) ttf order i he fud 
they had both departed from the Matt^ before the Honfe, which 
wai the Xing;j Speech, and that Mr PiTT was going to fpeak 
Iwiee in the lame Oeb^, although the- Houfa war not m a Com- 
mittee. Mr. anfvrered, that they wert both in oc- 

te, at nothing had bsen fjud but what was fairly d^udiblo ftoih 

his Majefty'i Speech, and appealed to the Spealcer ThaSpdafctf 

decided in Mr Onjltno\ Favour. Mr, PI Vt Lid, '• 

“ I do not apprehend 1 am fpe^luag twice. 1 lid eipnflr 
fefenc a Part oj my Subjaft, in oridr to five tlm Time of the 
HouTe, but 1 am compelled to pfowed in it. I do not faeak 
twice, I only iinilh whnt J had deiignodiy left imperfe^k t buti/ 
the HouU II of a di^ent Opinion, f,ur be u from me to indoJga 
a Wilh of ttaalgrcffing agajnA Order. 1 am content, if it be Yoia” 
Pleafure, to be hKni.'' ^ 

Here hepaufed, the HouTe rifbaiiied with OO 01^, Q0 
ON. He proceeded. 

OEKTLEMEN, 

SIR, 

^ charged with giving Birth taSeditioh m .efcK 

hfj. They hzrt fpokeii their Seoiuaeats with Jrecdora 
thii unhappy Aft. That Fiesdom has become their Cnioe. s3w 
^ I am ro hc^ the Liberty of Speech in this Houfe imputed as e 
Criffl^ but the Imputation ihall not difcmirage ink) it ii a Li- 
berty I mead to nacrcile { no Gentleman oughb -to bo aftud of 
eaereiiingit. It is Liberty, by Which the CenUemaa Who bn- 
himfclf have profited. He ought to harw 
deCfted from hit Pregeft. ^The CencleiDaii tells in. 
obftinate j jimtr'tea is almpft in oped KebclUon. I thm 

has icfifted. Three Milbou of People, fo dead to aU 
Che Fee^gs of Liberty, as voluntarily m confent to btSlavea. 
.would have been fit Inftrnmeau to make Sbvei of tho reft 1 ) 
ome not hero aimed at all Pointa. with Lav Cafei, and Aft* 
s>f Parhabienv with the Statute Book> dmiblwl doWh ui Dbia 
Eart, to de^ the Catfe of Liberty. If 1 had, J would myl3f 
Ve uted the two Cafea of Cb^o. and ) 1 wAild hawe 

cued, them, to Iwiqi ibewn, chat even, ander arbutary ResgiwL Pao- 
Immm www alhanwft of taxing a Peonk wichoat illeir riw^am_ 
and aUowad them ReJ^entanvea. Why did the Ccnclcmu o^ 
fine himfeir tp CbjOw and ZkrhdM / He ao^t have taken d kighei 
Zumple in IFkkt. HUrx that nnor wai inired by Parhaoient, 
watil It was ineuTporated. J would not debate a pahicular PoiiiB 
tff LhwW^ thcCeaokpmilkilowhiaAbiliciea. llMkbeoA' 
wbligeito hit dihgeat Ra k wehet j hat/orthe DeTeacc of.UhM 
_ty> on a uaon h 


and people of liberal politics. The cartoon pictures the funeral of the Stamp Act, sparsely attended by some 
pamphleteers, lawyers, ministers, royal favorites and bishops. Behind them the merchants are busied with 
the reviving trade, to be borne 


before favoring winds on the 
ships of state, Rockingham, 
Conway and Grafton. Useless 
is the bale of stamps from 
America, a reminder of the 
trade embargo is found m the 
“black cloth from America” 
returned unused because non- 
consumption agreements had 
led the colonists to forego black 
garb even at funerals. The 
Government, opposed by the 
merchants, by those who sym- 
pathized with the colonies, and 
by the colonies themselves, had 
been forced to retreat from a 
position which its ignorance of 
American conditions had led it 
to adopt so light-heartedly. 
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AMERICA IS OVERJOYED AT 
THE NEWS OF REPEAL 
In America bells were rung, bonfires lit, toasts 
drunk to the King, liberty poles erected. Vir- 
ginia and New York ordered statues of George 
III. New York and South Carolina in similar 
fashion honored Pitt, In Boston a day of cel- 
ebration was set apart. All persons in prison 
for rent were released by public subscription. 
The Common was bedecked with illuminated 
figures of the King, Pitt, Barre and Lord 
Camden. 



A MILITANT MINISTER URGES 
COLONIAL UNION 

De. Ma.yhbw was born on Martha's Vineyard, 
where for three generations his family had 
‘'tilled the soil and preached the gospel," He 
was graduated from Harvard, and became 
pastor of a prominent Boston church, the 
first to call itself Unitarian. Like most New 


Glorious News. 

BOSTON, Friday ii o'Clock, i 5th Afoy 1766. 
THIS Inftant arrived here the Bng Harrifon, belonging 
to John Hancock^ Efq; Captain Sbuhael Coffin^ in 6 
Weeks and 2 Days from London, with important 
News, as follows. 


i^rom the London Gazette. 

Wofimbtjier^ Marib i8th, 17 65 . 

T his day hi* MjjeAy came to the Hours oFFeers, and being 10 his royal 
robes feated oa ibe throne with the uliiaJ FoUnmity, Sir Francis MdJi- 
nenx, Genilcman Uiher of the Black Rod, was Fent wiih a Mefljge 
from his Majefty to thi! HouFe ol Commons, commanding ibeir airen- 
dance m the Houfe o1 Peers. The Commons being come ihiiher accordingly^ 
hu Majefly was pleafed to gtre his royal adTcnc to 

An ACT to REPEAL an kO. made jn the laft SelTioii of Parliamenr, la- 
tiniled, SQ AA for granang and applying certain Stamp>Dai:ies and other Duties 
m ibn Briolh. Colonies and PJaijitauoDs in America, towards funher defrayin'' 
the expencei of defending, proieAing and inuring the fame, and for amending 
liich. parts of the fcreral Aw of Payment relaiuig to the trade and rerenucs 
ipf ifaefsidColomet andPlantaiioos, as direA ibe manner of determimag and 
recofering the Paines and forfeitures thefdn mentioned. 

Alfo ten public bills^ and fercniAen prinia ones, 

Yeflerday there was a meedngof the priodpal MerehantS concerned in the 
American iMe, ac the King’s Arms avern in Cornbill, to conCder of an Ad- 
dreft to hii Majefty on the beneficial Repeal of the late Stami^AA. 

Yeflerday morning about sleren o*doA a great number otNorth American 
Merchants went in iheir coaches from the King*! Arms ixitrn m DM-ohill to the 
Houfe of Peers, 10 pay their duw to his Majdty, and to expreft ihpr Atisfac- 
rion at his Gntog the Bill for KepeaUng the AMrican Samp-kA, dbem waS 
tfpWards of fifty coaches In ibe prMNDon 

Loft nig^ibe Bid gentleman difpaiched an exprefi for Falmouth, with fif- 
teen eopiesof the Atffor repealing the Stamp-AA» to be forwardedinunedlste- 
lot New York. 

Orders are men for fereral merchantmen in the to proceed 10 Tea irtk- 
medbiely on their refpeAive ▼oym to North Amdrica, fome of whom dssyci 
been dmred out C&ce the firft ofNotemW left. 

YeAvday neflosgertware difpacchM id Bninbgbam, Sheffield, Manchefter, 
and all the great mmufiiAEuriiig toami in England, with an aetcunt of the finnl 
de ci lion of an aUgoft aOembly relating to the Shunp^Adb 


When ike KtNG went eo the Houfe of Peen to glide the RoyalAfleni, there 
#as fiidt a daft Concoudfe of People, huzzaioB. clapping Haads, See. that it 
WM fcvcml Hour a berose Hit Maiefty teachea the mule. 

Immedniely on Hii Majefty*s Signing ihte Rwl Affent to ibe Repeal of ihe 
Scimp-AA the Merchants iradiiiM to America,dif|patched a Yeficl whi^ had been 
an wSUan^ to put into the firft Port on the Continent with the Account!, 

There wcrOibe ateKeft Rriadm poflCblc in ibeCityQfXondoOiby allRanh# 
ofP^ilc, 00 die TOTAL Reperi of die Siamp>AA, — the Shipa m the Rlftr 
dirplajM all iMir Coloura, llluminatioin and Bbofirea in many Parts. — In 
i&anc, die Racings were as girai as was ever knovm on any Occafiotl. 

It is Bid 1DC AAs of Trada relaung 10 America would be talcAi under Con- 
fiddradofl, salt all Griefancearemo?e£ TbeFriendfio Amtneaare rery posr- 
otiil, and dUpofed 10 aflift us to the uimoft of their AtdlJiy. 

Omc Blake Biled the fame Day arith Cbpt Chffln, and Capt, Shand a Fort- 
•ai^C before him, both bound 10 inh Port. 

It is isHftffihlw t9 Use Jey the YVvn rr nsse rir, wi receiving ibe 
nfiaor, grraf, gfyrhms and mfortant — Tbe Melts in ait the Cbitrebes 

veere'iwumiatety fit a Msnginr, and we bear tbe Day fit a generai Mejoieint 
wifi be tbe be^ng sf next^eeb. 




Painted for the Benefit of the PUBLIC, by 
Drapertf EJet 6 c Gilly Grtm 6 c Rtdjftll^ and Fktts^ 
The Cnftemcri 10 die BoftonBv^ may have the sbotc gratis at ihercIpoftiTe 


England preachers of the day, he introduced ^ Ooiiecuoa, 

political questions into his sermons. On the 

Sunday preceding the sacking of Governor Hutchinson’s house in 1755, he took as his text; ‘T would they 
were even cut off which trouble you. For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another/’ That was the text of his life. His doquence 
proved a sturdy buttress for the educational campaign of Otis. One of his last acta was the preaching of a 
Thanksgiving sermon on the repeal of the Stamp Act in which he pleaded fervently in behalf of civil and 
religious liberty. Shortly thereafter he wrote to Otis urging the union of the colonies as the only means of 
perpetuating American liberty. 
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248 AnnoRegrufextoGeoriuUI Regis LORD MANSFIELD 

Afinft Avto ^ aotMiti of tlie nme. Cbst tbe l^ia colonftt PROPHESIES 

^ anD piamationi in Amenca bate teen, are. ann of -i-iTTT^mxxTrr* 

Ilisbc ODsbc n be. Ubottilnaie unto, ano vepentent FURTHER 

*• -rw-r tje ampenal ceoton anO parbament of Great x^r-rx^x-.- 

TIT 1< Orvan Bntam, anb tbet tbe telngs qtaieftg, bg anB taitb tbe TROUBLE WITH 

VJ CUl 211 A 1 A • AVC21S. “nu content of tbe toibs «pititnal atib Cem> ■*■ ^ v v ± j. xi 

O O «rm,fo,«,p 5 jai, anb commoni or Great Bntain, m pacbatnent ATVTTh’PTPA 

affetnbieb, ban, latb, anb of Bfgbt oagtt to babe, till 

autboptp to make Ulna ano dtatatetr of t . i • . i. 

- fliefirientjTojce aim QaUbitg to bmb tbe Coloiuea ann iN the excitement, lew 

People of Ammia, ftnbjefts of tbe Crobin of Great Bn- 

Declaratory 

c A p m Act, passed with the re- 

. tfaMi tobetebj tbePotaec anb antbojitg Of tbepatUa» + 1 ,^ J u 4- « 

An A^b for the better fecumie the Denendencv SSS'.i went of Great Bntam, to make lotos mb ©tatutes as peal. Xn Xne aeoaxes 

of HlS JVIflIcftvS Doillimons in ^merrcji iiiv- 1^1 diw Bftltttrt, tt OnttCDf "Ol tlldOfl tnip fiDCAtont Btf| mil xU* T J TIT ^ 1 J 

on the f SkSt*** bectattb to be. nttetig nnu anb boib to au over this. Lord Mansfield, 

on the Crown and Pkrliamcnt of Great Bn- SntenU anb pocpoCef tobbtlbeioer. , ’ 1 , 

SiuSSi than whom no one had a 

attentive audience 

in Parliament, spoke pro- 

pheticaUy. “The colonies 

I **!**'« «n® snuilibe Birtt . . j . 

“f ‘rop«on0 duties anb cbim upon must remain dependent 

. < 9toctigs ©ubjeai in tbe bib Ca> . ^ 

jurisdiction of 

!KSpn*;.liTsVpS'^^ tie mother country, or 

5 STrtJcT.ri."!i!*Sry,'„g^^ FINIS they must be totally dis- 

ibatitniab bf bcciattb, anbbcnbeelaiibbBibrRngi 1 j <? ^ j 

moa crtriient BBaiiU]!, bp anb toitb tbe flbbice arm member ed irom it, and 

Confeni of ibe loibs ftplntuoi anb Cempoiol, aiiO « 1 « . 

Comoians, In ibu piefciit Pnrllamnit alTrniblcb. ana form a league Ol UniOn 

Clqq K Op ° 

' - ■ ■ among themselves against 

. it, which could not be 

116 The Declaratory Act Cafflnning the supremacy of Parliament), 1766, from the first printed edition effected Without great 

in the New York Public Library ^ o 

violences. ... I am ex- 
tremely sorry that the question has ever become necessary to be agitated, and that there should be a decision 
upon it. No one in this house will live long enough to see an end put to the mischief which will be the result 
of the doctrine that has been inculcated; but the arrow is shot, and the wound already given.’* Yet Mansfield 
insisted that Parliament was supreme, and that its legislative power extended m all cases over the American 


Georgii III Regis. 


C AP XIL 

An A^b for the better feciiniig the Dependent 
of His Majeftys Dominions in America 
on the Crown and Pkrliamcnt of Great Bn- 
tarn 


IK d ftbttal ot the ttonOi arm^ 
acpiefentaclbur in ^10 Vartfo'f coto> 
©! £ <trViJ|c A niEB anb piancationB (n Ameno, babe 
oflatE, agains lato. claimEb ta 
fEtocB, n to tbt eentral airnnUief of 
tbeftme. tbe ftle anb cRbiltoe Sight 
of ImpoQng Ducieb anb Cbem upon 

WtoCilBB ©ubjeSi in tbe bib Co- 

tonfEB anb IPIoniationB, anb boot, iapnrflimce or Bicb 
Claim, paiftb terrain aoiEB, ScColunone, anb ©ibetB. 
berosatow to tbe Leginanue autbontB of fiBrliamenc, 
anbinronhaent toitb tbe DepcnbcncB of tbe flub OColo* 
men anb IpiantaiionB upon tiio BCroton of Great Bntam • 

It tbEtEfoii: pleafe joont molt OErtellent naieflii. 
tbat it mao bt bcciattb , anb be it beclaieb bo tbe Rina i 
inDii ctttllent BBaleUp, bp anb toitb tbe abblce ana 
Canftni of ibe loibs ftplntuoi anb Cempoial, aiiB 
CommonB, In ibu piefent Pnrllament alTrniblcb! ana 
Aqq a tp 


The Declaratory Act Cafflrming the supremacy of Parliament), 1766, from the first printed edition 
in the New York Public Library 
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colonies. His views received the endorsement of the 
legislature and the approval of the King. 

PITT’S ILL HEALTH LEAVES POWER 
TO TOWNSHEND 

Four months after the repeal of the Stamp Act, the 
Rockingham ministry fell from power. This time 
Pitt was prevailed upon to form a Government, 
although it was a composite of varying points of 
view. Pitt’s age and ill health soon forced his retire- 
ment into the country. This left a cabinet with no 
forceful leader. At this mischance, Charles Town- 
shend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, found his oppor- 
tunity to push a scheme long cherished by him. As 
president of the Board of Trade under Bute, in 1763, 
Townshend had formulated a sweeping plan for the 
reorganization of colonial administration on lines of 
uniformity and of strict imperial , control. Later, 
while a member of the Rockingham ministry, he had 
continued openly to favor minute imperial super- 
vision of America, including taxation by Parliament. 
Now, with the Great Commoner out of the way, 
Townshend could execute his long-deferred design. 
Needless to say, his impetuosity took no account of 
colonial opinion. 
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THE BILLETING ACT IS ENFORCED IN NEW YORK 
This colonial opinion, despite the repeal, was still suspicious of 
English intentions. New York was the center of the British 
^^egular troops in America. An Act of 1765 had required the 
colony to furnish the troops with quarters. To this the Assembly 
objected. Here Townshend found an opportunity to show 
America that the Declaratory Act was not to be a dead letter. 
In May, 1767, he persuaded Parliament to enact a measure 
suspending the New York Assembly until it should comply with 
the billeting law. The colonies at once murmured; for if Parlia- - 
ment had the power to suspend for a limited time a colonial 
legislature, self-government might easily be destroyed. The blow 
was heavy. New York in 1769 succumbed, though with bad grace. 
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ftid to tic i. .fltia^tion oim Qa'i c of JiOc O’, 'I'ros ano 
in lii I igii i^ciKc lie Dliiiic 1 ^i.uci , imij Qiall Lc uii'iD, icp 
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•ii ii.r i .. nci niio Jiutiii, uiio bp fuel Lii,i a, uinBC, i,iiD 0110110, 
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Arnio feptimo 


Georgii III Regis. 


CAP LIX. 

An A£l for redraining and prohibiting the Go- 
vernor, Council,^ and Houfe of Repreftn- 
tativcs, of the Province of New York^ until 
Provifion (hall have been made for furniflimg 
the King’s Troops with all the Ncce/laries 
required by Law, from pafling or alTeniing 
to any Aft of AlTcmbly, Vote, or Refolu- 
tion, for any other Purpole. 
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119 Townsuend Duty Act, 1767 (relating to provinces, and Id pay 
the ufloa of the rovenuo), from tho flrHt printed * ^ 

cdlLloJi, In tho New York Public Library nCCCSSaty Ex- 

pcnscs of defending, protecting and securing the British 

Colonics and Plantations in America.*' The Townshend Acts, 

in short, established a precedent for more vigorous control 

of the colonies in America. 


NEW REVENUE 
ACTS ASSERT 
BRITISH CONTROL 
Other Acts Townshend, 
without consulting his 
colleagues, obtained from 
an indifferent Parliament. 

To enforce the Navigation 
laws, the customs service 
was tightened; writs of 
assistance were declared 
legal; above all, duties were laid on colonial imports of tea, glass, 
lead, paper and similar articles. This was “external” taxation, which 
the colonists had admitted to be within parliamentary competence. 
Such an appearance of compliance with American theory, Townshend 
took pains to dispel. The Duty Act asserted that the duties were 
laid, not to regulate commerce, but to raise revenue and, furthermore, 
this revenue was to 
used where nec- 


118 ^ 
Bombl; 


Townshend Act suancndlng the New York 

1707,. from thejrat printed edition of British 


bly, , 

laws, In tho Now York Publlo Library 


COUNSELS PRUDENCE 
opinion soon appeared. The 


JOHN DICKINSON 
Expressions of colonial opinion soon 
ablest protest came from John Dickinson of l^cnnsylvania, 
in the form of a series of Letters from a Farmer. Dickinson, 
like Dulany, was an American trained in the law at the 
Inns of CDurt, London. Shrewdly weaving the now familiar 
arguments into the current situation, he denied the validity 
of any distinction between internal and external taxes, when 
levied for purposes of revenue. His counsel was one of pru- 
den<‘e. “Let us behave like dutiful children, who have 
received unmerited blows from a beloved parent,” 



120 John DloMnson. 1732-1808, from tho portrait toy 
CharloB WillBon Paalo (1741-1827) In Indopondenco Hall, 
Philadelphia 
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SAM ADAMS, THE RADICAL 
Other less cautious leaders appeared, and among them Samuel 
Adams, the born politician. “Perhaps no long public career was 
ever more perfectly self-consistent than his. From boyhood to old 
age, his master principle was individualism. As an undergraduate 
in college, having occasion to choose a subject for a public discussion, 
he revealed the bent of his mmd by taking that of ‘Liberty.’ In 1743, 
for his Master’s degree at Harvard, he wrote a Latin thesis on the 
affirmative side of the question, ‘Whether it be lawful to resist the 
Supreme Magistrate, if the Commonwealth cannot be otherwise 
preserved.’ . . . From the day of his graduation till his work as a 
political writer was done, he did but play variations on this robust doc- 
trme and its corollaries.” — Tyler, Literary History of the American 
Revolution, U, p. 13. Adams, a failure in the ordinary pursuits of life 
which would provide a competence for his family, had a genius for 
organizing and directing a radical movement. He also had the 
ability to put into clear and cogent English the ideas of his times 
regarding liberty and government. In season and out of season, he 
kept before the eyes of his fellow provincials what he conceived to be 
tlie tyramiy of the British Government. 
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124 George HI in Military Uniform, from 
the portrait study by Benjamin West 
(1738-1820) In the Historical Society ol 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 



125 George III, from an engraving by E Scriven, 
after the portrait, 1770, by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(1723-92) 



126 George III in Ills CoronaHon Robe, 
from the portrait by Allan Ramsay 
(1713-84) in the National Poi trait Gallery, 
London 


KENTGr GEORGE HI, 1738-1820 

In 1760 there had ascended the throne of England, as George III, a youth of twenty-two years. Every- 
where he had been hailed with applause. For forty-five years England’s King had been a foreigner, scarce 
able to speak the language of his people. George III was born in England; in his first speech he expressed 
pride “in the name of Britain.” In the colonies also the new reign had been welcome. Quebec had just 
fallen; America need no longer fear the French. Enthusiasm and loyalty abounded. The Massachusetts 
Assembly, in August, 1760, speaking of the “inexpressible joy of the present times,” had extolled the Brit- 
ish Constitution: “Now this glorious constitution exceeds itself; it raises new ideas for which no language 
has provided words, because never known before. Contradictions are become almost consistent, clamor- 
ous faction is silent, morose envy good-natured, by the divine blessing on the councils and arms of our 
dread sovereign in every quarter of the world. He is become the scourge of tyrants, the hope of the op- 
pressed; yet m the midst of victory prophesying peace.” 


THE NEW KING 

Secure on his throne, possessed of boundless energy and industry, the new King at once began to assert 
himself. An English historian has written that “he had a smalhr mind than any English King before him 
save James II ” This mind had been molded, as had that of James I before him, by the philosophy of 

his tutor. And in each case this 
had been a philosophy flattering 
royal power. Lord Bute, George’s 
Scottish preceptor, was a disciple of 
Lord Bolingbroke and a believer in 
his doctrine of the patriot King, the 
doctrine that the King should rule 
as well as reign — no lay figure in 
the hands of party leaders, but a 
leader of the nation. This doctrine 
was firmly implanted in George; 
pertinacity, tending at times to 
vindictiveness, enabled him to a 
considerable degree to put it into 
practice. The constitution praised 
by the colonists in 1760 was shortly 
to change character. 



127 


*romth,e High Altar, showing Hla Malesty’s Coronation, Sept. 
22, 1761, Irom the UnivBrsal Maffazim, Oct 1761, In the New Yorh Fuhllo Library 
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12S The British House ol Loids, from an aotuatlnt after the drawing by Pugin Jfc Rowlandson In Rudolph 

Aclsermann, Thp Microcoitm of London^ 1808 


PARLIAMENT OR KING? 

Pursuing the ideal of Bolingbroke, Bute and George ran counter to the developments of the preceding half 
century. Under the first two Hanoverian kings, actual government had rested in the King’s advisers. The 
Tories, exiled through adherence to the Stuart cause, had given way to the Whigs. The chief of these were 


members of old and noble families, traditionally 
politicians. Their interests, historic and economic, 
favored the principles of the Glorious Revolution 
of lli88. In the forefront of these principles was 
the doctrine of parliamentary sovereignty as 
opposed to royal will. 

BUTE, THE KING’S FAVORITE 
MINISTER 

The first move was to break up Whig control. Pitt 
and Newcastle, the latter Llie leader of the Whigs, 
were especially obnoxious to the Crown. So Bute 
had become the King’s favorite minister; and 
within two years the ministry was wholly sub- 
servient to royal wishes. Bute, haughty and a 
Scot, was unpopular. His personal influence with 
the Queen Mother and the King added to the 
public dislike. He was therefore glad of a chance 
in 17 B3 to retire from the limelight. But he had 
served as an entering wedge in the struggle between 
the King and the political cliques, and he con- 
tinued to be an influential person, as may be seen 
in the cartoons with which the opposition, a few 
years later, attacked the American policies of 
the Crown (Nos. 108, 113, 170, 177). 



129 John Stuart, Third Earl of Bute, 1713-02, from the portrait by Allan 
Ramsay In the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh 
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GEORGE III USES PATRONAGE 
TO CONTROL PARLIAMENT 

The second step in the royal progress had 
been to secure control of Parliament, This 
was not difl&cult. No such thing as an or- 
ganized party existed throughout the 
period of the Revolutionary War. The 
Whigs were split into bitter factions, the 
Tory element was little better. Amid 
such confusion George III, the able poli- 
tician, played faction against faction to 
gam his ends. Moreover, he fell in with 
the prevailing practice of using patronage 
and public funds to obtain necessary votes 
in the Commons His “gold pills” won 
him meek followers ; the “ King’s Friends ” 
often held in the legislature a balance of 
power invariably utilized to further royal 
influence. The fall of New France, 1759, 
had revived the old colonial policy of the 
Lords of Trade. Canada, Florida and the 
valley of the Mississippi had been added 
to the established English colonies. The 
new problems which had arisen as a con- 
sequence had led to the first of the new 
King’s acts to arouse widespread oppo- 
sition in America. 


130 The Britiah House ol Commons In 1741-42, Irom an engraving "by W. J White 
alter a drawing hy Gravelot 


THE KING APPORTIONS AMERICAN LANDS 
The existing scheme of colonial administration was seen to be 
clumsy and inadequate. A tentative and temporizing step was 
taken by a royal proclamation of 1763. This organized from the 
new lands three royal provinces, Quebec, West Flonda and East 
Florida. The territory 


PRO 




west of the Alleghanies 
became an Indian reserva- 
tion, whence settlers were 
to withdraw. In short, the 
policy so long favored by 
the Board of Trade was 
adopted. It included alter- 
ations in colonial bounda- 
ries, revision of colonial 
charters and constitutions, 
restrictions of representa- 
tive government, revival 
of economic regulation, 
enhancement of royal and 
mercantile control — all 
emanating from England 
and to be administered 
under English guidance. 
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Royal ProclamaUon of a New Colonial Policy, from the printed copy dated 
liondon, 1763, in the Library of CongreBB 


Extract from 
George Ill's 
Proclamation re- 
stricting western 
lands to the In- 
dians, prohibit- 
ing surveys, 
warning settlers 
to depart, and 
forbidding land 
purchase from 
Indians, except 
in the King’s 
name. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS’ GOVERNOR 
When opposition to the Townshend Acts appeared, the 
prestige and power of the King were brought to the aid 
of the British Government in its contest with America. 
Sir Francis Bernard was Governor of Massachusetts. In 
1764 he wrote, “ To settle American governments to the 
greatest possible advantage, it wiU be necessary to reduce 
the number of them. ... If there should be but one 
form of government established for the North American 
provinces, it would greatly facilitate the reformation of 
them. ... A nobility, appointed by the King for life and 
made independent, would probably give strength and sta- 
bility to the American governments as effectually as heredi- 
tary nobility does to that of Great Britain.” He had 
already needlessly quarreled with the legislature. [Nos, 
80, 81.) He had, for instance, insisted that no one should 
be appointed colonial agent in England without his ap- 
proval; he had supported Lieutenant Governor Hutchin- 
son in his pretensions to a seat in the Council; he had 
openly declared his intentions to control that body. Now 
further trouble was brewing for him. 


At a Meeting of the Freeholders and other; 
Inhabitants of the Town of Bofton^ le-' ■' 
gaily aflembled at F^z/rm^Hall, on Wed ' 
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133 From the broadside containing the report of the Boston town 
meeting of Oct. 28, 1757, In die Masaachuaetta EUatorloal Sodaty 


132 From a broadside The TomrCod Catcher, in the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., published at the time 
of Governor Bernard’s departure 

MASSACHUSETTS’ NON-IMPORTATION 
AGREEMENT, 1767 

The new taxes (No, 119) were to be collected on the 
twentieth of November. Numerous arrangements were 
prerequisite. Chief of these was the establishment in Bos- 
ton, chosen as the center of imperial control, of the new 
American Board of Commissioners of the Customs. To 
Boston, therefore, America looked for leadership. And 
Boston was perturbed. For Bernard had refused to 
call the legislature in special session. So, on the twenty- 
eighth of October, the inliabitants assembled in town 
meeting, under the leadership of James Otis and 
Samuel Adams, and unanimously voted to enter into 
an agreement not to import British-made goods. Steps 
were taken to inform ‘‘tlie chief Towns in the several 
Colonies” of this action, and to solicit support. 

The legislature finally convened, in January, 1768, 
in the Town House (already known as the State House). 
Many members ** appeared completely clothed in the 
manufacture of the country,” Samuel Adams was clerk. 
Thomas Cushing, a Boston merchant, was speaker. The 
House voted the Circular Letter of February 11 (No. 
123) which Bernard sent to London characterizing it as 
intended to prepare for colonial union against England. 
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134 From the caricature A. Warm Place — Hell, by Paul Revere, 1768, engraved for the 
Colonial Society ol Massachusetts from an original owned by Mary Lincoln Eliot 


MASSACHUSETTS REFUSES 
TO RESCIND THE 
CIRCULAR LETTER 
Bernard’s misrepresentation met 
with a sympathetic response from the 
King and Hillsborough. Royal orders 
were issued to the Governor to require 
the House to withdraw the resolution 
authorizing the Circular Letter of Feb- 
ruary 11. On June 21 this order was 
transmitted. Otis opened the debate 
with a ringing arraignment of the 
ministry’s conduct. “When Lord 
Hillsborough knows that we will not 
rescind our acts, he should apply to 
Parliament to rescind theirs. Let 
Britain rescind her measures, or the 
colonies are lost to her forever.” For 
nine days the debate continued. 
Then, behind locked doors, the ques- 
tion was put, “Whether this House 
will rescind the resolution.” Ninety- 
two answered nay; only seventeen 
sided with the Government. Dissolu- 


tion followed. The whole proceedmg evoked intense excitement. 


The “Illustrious Ninety-two” became the 


popular toast. The caricature pictures the public attitude toward the dissident seventeen. Timothy Ruggles 
of Worcester is in the van Means are about to be employed to overcome his obvious reluctance to proceed. 
In the background is the cupola of the Governor’s mansion, Province House. 


OTHER COLONIES WELCOME THE CIRCULAR LETTER 
Events in Massachusetts found an echo in the South. Maryland, through its Assembly, reprimanded its 
Governor when he asked, as he was required to do by HiUsborough, that the Circular Letter should be ignored. 
Then Maryland professed entire agreement with the opinions expressed by Adams. In Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Georgia, South Carolina, Rhode Island, an equally favorable reception was given to the 
epistle. Even cautious John Dickinson was moved to unusual depths of emotion. In May, 17C8, the new cus- 
toms commissioners reached Boston. Shortly thereafter John Hancock’s sloop Liberty was seized on a charge 
of importing goods with- 
out duty payments. Scuf- 
fles between officers of the 
law and the populace en- 
sued. Dickinson broke in- 
to verse. Using Garrick’s 
popular Hearts of Oak as 
a catchy tune, the staid 
lawyer wrote A Song for 
American Freedom, Shy 
of publishing his new ven- 
ture into unfamiliar 
realms, Dickinson sent it 
to his friend Otis, who at 
once had it published. 

For years the Liberty 
Song was the most popu- 
lar of all political 
snatches. 


TPhq £■ J T V' S O N Oi In Freedom wWe born^ 


CMMiria kMdlahiaJbfArv Anas .rlocuf III, And /onr bold heirti at fair U.beMr'i caOi Ketyranoou aAi IkaU Ar| 


fri6 jaar )alk cbiA, 0( Alta vuh dUbtaov A > ■• •• rl .1 ca'i aatna. fti Frti • Jnt 


born mad $» Frit ^ 


tH, O* pdr.pt dn rtt 

\ 

ibcBacbnr 

To Clinv*> nkaown did cooraarovllf Atcr , 
rWOMHH, lo didbrii,Atr freedom they came. 
Ami drlBfk^ath'dai ihnlr U ndom and Fanr 
r- PT^-^Tn — '"•* barn 
rMr iinaim bW«ima all Ufnaen dalbli'J. 

fe wdUr, thnir MriMriti ibcf pria’dt 
«Llp.oiiA)r k^. 
WarlHA*aia(M»aidi — »beltiidaftitb ed »ap i 
la FMldM born, . . 

Tto TrM tkA M^buHk liad 10 Rbonr rear'd J 
irbokoldgraw BsftioaKiadrari.r’J,i 


. Sttmdf, Fntadt, StrmJf, A'clajj/avri, tu* mf Frtem‘n $ur ,i 


With iraalbartiliercry'd.**noironrwi)huewe| lit) 
FMoarchildron IhaUiaiherilHfrtiuaroiirpuii" 
*/■ Fftmimm •at'rs bom &e [pear 

Sirarms ofpbundcnand pBOliDnersfiaa alllap- 
Ukc lotoftr derormliii tlw elurm* oT the rear , 
vaiit vainly irlll rife, Showen riinly dsTbond, 
If we ar* to drudae for what other* Hull fpend. 

Im Frrtdim wr re born &c. 

Than foil Hbnd In hand brave tmlrlcatit all, 
Wp loltbiwe Aaed, by dlvidi’ii woUUi 
la la Kighteow a ctmT* lei v* ttape in foececA 


For Heave'n approve* of eatib icnanpl deld. 

/n Fr.rditm wr'rebitrn, 4 ^. . 

All aici AuU ri*eaM vvlih. ajBava ind Bfiplanb 
Ol the Looraie weM Aiew in IbMpn dT* r lava t 
I 0 da we can bear...biv lo fend mn (ttfilniN, 
For IhaBie If to rreedwm mor* drmdfiU ibaafaii 
/a Frtt^m nor'n h«cn. , 

nils bemporl crowit fur onr tuann^S 
And ihif fur BntanuU'i |lory and mcaUht 
Tlwi acalih and ihai ylwy l a m wr^ mnp ba, 
ir Ihc k hot |iii|.— and If we are bat Vena 
/n Frttlam nue'ir born Ac. 


135 The Idherty Song, 1768 from Blckerstafl’s Boston Almanack, 1789, words written by John Dlchlnaon, 
musle, tune 01 Hearts of Oat, by David Garrick, In the Boston Public Library 
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ilEIDLT^S ^ tif llaure •/ ^urgeSci, 
i6 >g j/" May^ lyJj 

kthl^dt Nuninc 1‘T^HAT the Icit I»- 

Cofirradiccnte, J. pofinr od tnhabi- 
Ihmi of thu Colonj pad Dooiiv o'b of 

U now, ind tver htih Ireatfy mmd 

conftitutionifly '^Aeri in the Houfe of BlbgcAsa, 
iRvefnlly convene^, accordii^^ to i>ic latmt 'and 
rilibliAad MaAicCi with ike coAfcM oT tkcCovitcH, 
nd of hUMncAy. thsKitijg of Ortat MrtfaiM, at 
hi» GoyeiHor foi Iw tiaie’bciD^. 

R^lwdt Nrmine Cdntradicenta, Tkif A h iftf ' 
oadBabted imrlthga of the Inhibitaata of thu cAlohy, 
to pention tkeir Bovereifa far rodiefa of pieyanMi | 
and ibaa It IS lawful wi tapetfUat lo piocara ika 
cbncnritaca af hii atktr ooloitMi, in dutH 


Tut addreiTei, praying ike Heyal intcrpuritioh in 
favdiir of the violttlwl rights of America^ 

’ Nemlne ContraJicentd, Pkat all triala 

for trealbn, Mifprilion of tmfoai or fur any fiJony 
of crime whatFocTer, committed and done in tins hw 
Ma)Wly*a fhid colony and dommiDil, by anyjpcr. 
ran ncpwrlbiia refiding ikercia, eoght of nghr to be 
nd conduced in and befpre his Majtfty^a 
codrtv^n witirh hie faid eolony, according to 
tkaAiPU a^Knbwn courfe of proceeding p and that 
thd fnkfnji'^adj pesfon or perfona rtfldmg m this co- 
lony, ful^ffMofany enme whaiToreer, commuted 
ihorein, aM r«iAAii| fuch perfon or perfoni to plaiei 
beyonntLe fee lo be tneoj. Ip highly derogatory of 
ihangMaof AtbjaAd, aa ihcrel-y the jnsfti- 

mifdo pr?v))li(» df being fetpd by jk |ury frm thy 


vicinagr, pa well aa the liberty nf iummoning and^ 
piodnkibg witnrfrei on fneh trial, will be taken 
eway from the paity accufed. 

Refilvedt Nimin- ContridicentP, Thai inhnmhVt 
dniiral, and loyal eddrift^ be prereniid to his Ma- 
leAy, to klTure him of uur mvAoLble aiiachmtitt to 
kia lacyed peribn and goterrment , ’^rt* toher««cb 
iif ro)lt inlCTpcfiride, hi ihr father of 1 II hie pru, le, 
htmcl^ inatoti l>bn jherfcA of hit cApirv, to gu et 
'the minds of hit loral'fyi^astidill^^ ^ 

emact from them thelh dsngeis nn^JAMartaw 


mill enfoe, from dw feiamg nod- eonymg beyond fi 
any pcrfen reAduig in AAenea, furpeCM of ' 
cneae whaifoMdr, to bo iiied in any other mb 
lAiia by the oaiiedit and •long eftablilbed OSNtfb 

p r o e oid i ng. 


13 G 


The Virginia Resolves, May 16, 1769, from the Pennsylvania Chronicle, May 29-June 5, 1789, In the New Vorlc Public Library 


THE VIKGINIA ASSEMBLY DEFIES THE GOVERNOB 
The ministry, alarmed, determined upon stern measures. To divide the colonies, Massachusetts, as the chief 
offender, was singled out for treatment. In February, 1769, Parliament asked the Crown to inquire into 
treasonable acts in Boston, and to bring to England for trial all persons accused. “Your measures,” said a 
member, “are more calculated to raise than to quell rebellion.” So it proved. Nothing more fully illustrates 
the growing community of spirit in America than the events that ensued. In Virginia the new issue was first 
and most boldly met. The Assembly had been opened, with mutual courtesies, by the new Governor, Lord 
Botetourt. The first resident Governor for many years, he had been selected because of his urbanity, as a fit 
means of winning to the Crown the good graces of the Old Dominion. But the Burgesses insisted upon con- 
sideration of the pending political questions. The result was the adoption of a series of resolutions, asserting 
the rights of petition, of self-taxation and of trial by persons of the neighborhood, and beseeching the King 
“to quiet the minds of his loyal subjects of this colony, and to avert from them those dangers and miseries 
which will ensue from the seizing and carrying beyond sea any person residing in America ... to be tried in 
any other manner than by the ancient and long established course of proceeding.” Peyton Randolph, as 
speaker, sent copies to the other Assemblies. Dissolved by the indignant Governor, the members met in the 
Raleigh Tavern, elected Randolph moderator, and proceeded to draft a non-importation agreement sub- 
mitted by Washmgton. The document was then circulated throughout the province. 

THE CHAIN OF UNION 
IS COMPLETED 
Up to this time, such non- 
importation agreements had 
not been widely adopted. 

Many felt that they would 
Serve merely to widen the 
breach; others that farming 
and the fisheries would un- 
duly suffer from the stimu- 
lated manufactures. The 
Virginia Resolves aroused 
the continent. Resolutions, 
memorials and addresses 
were prepared; the printing- 
press became active; argu- 
ments patriotic and ingenious 
were advanced in favor of 
the agreements. Late in 17 59 
action on the part of North 
Carolina “ completed the 
chain of union throughout 
the continent.” An economic 
reprisal had been set on foot. 
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137 A List ol Unpatrlotlo Importora, from Edea and Glll'a North American Almanacb, Boston, 1770, 
In tli 0 New York Public Library 
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FTl LLIAMJ^CKSO N, 

^ I M P 0 RT E R\%x. the 
BRAZEN HEAD, 
North Side of the TOWN-HOUSE, 
and Oppoftte the Town-Pump, in 
Com-hia, BOSTON. 

It is defired that the Sons and 
Daughters of L I B E RT T, 
would not buy anyone thing of 
him, for in fo doing they will bring 
Dilgrace upon themjehes, and their 
Pojierify Aor ever md ever, AMEN. 


138 Boycott of a Boston Importer, 1770, from a handbill In the 
Massachusetts Historical Society 



140 Lord North, 1732-92, from the drawing by Nathaniel Dance- 
HoUand (1735-1811) In the National Portrait Gallery, London 


ASSEMBLIES ENDORSE NON- 
IMPORTATION AGREEMENTS 
Measures were framed to make the agreements 
effective. Colonial assemblies passed resolutions 
endorsing the private arrangements entered into by 
the citizenry. Town meetings voted to prohibit the 
consumption of tea. Handbills were used to persuade 
the “Sons and Daughters of Liberty” to boycott 
traders who continued to import the prohibited 
articles 


The true Sons of Liberty 

And Suppoitcis of the Non-Importation 
Agreement, . 

A re determined to refent any the leall 
Infult or Menace offei’d to any one or 
more of the fevcral Committees ap- 
pointed by the Body at Faneuil-Hall, and 
chaftife any one or more of them as they 
defer ve , and will alfo fupport the Printers 
in any Thing the Committees fliall defire 
them to print. 

jaAS a Warning' to any one that Ihall 
affront as aforefaid, upon fure Infor- 
mation given, one of thefe Advertife- 
menta will be polled up at the Door 
or Dwdling-Houfe of the Offender. 


139 A Warning by the Boston Sons of JAberty, from a 
handbill in the Massachusetts iiistorlcal Society 

THE PATRIOTS’ COMMITTEES 
COMMAND SUPPORT 

When public authorities — especially the redcoats 
— threatened to interfere wdth the work of “non- 
importation and economy” the patriots did not 
shrink from hints of direct action. 

KING GEORGE’S WISHES ARE 
FURTHERED BY NORTH 
English politics had changed since the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. In 1767 Townshend’s death had brought 
Lord North into office as Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer. Here was a minister pleasing to George III. 
Able, courageous, good-humored, North was a dex- 
terous politician. As a supporter of Tory principles, 
too indolent to oppose even extreme measures spon- 
sored by the willful monarch, he employed his skill 
for thirteen years to further the King’s desires. 
The ministry was soon to become the pliable instru- 
ment of an irresponsible ruler. 
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BY OPPRESSION ENGLAND 
INCURS LOSS OF PRESTIGE 
On November 8, 1768, the Kmg 
opened Parliament with a speech 
in which he said: ‘‘The capital 
town of [that] colony appears , 
to be in a state of disobedience to 
all law and government, and has 
proceeded to measures subversive 
of the constitution, and attended 
with circumstances that might 
manifest a disposition to throw off 
their dependence on Great Britain. 

On my part, I have pursued every 
measure that appears to be neces- 
sary for supportuig the constitu- 
tion, and inducing a due obedience 
to the authority of the legislature.’’ There were many in England who did not agree with this. Opposition 
to the King’s policy was becoming outspoken. The Political Register for December, 1768, earned the above 
cartoon. The following explanation of it was given : “ Great Britain is supposed to have been placed upon the 
globe; but the colonies being severed from her, she is seen lifting her eyes and mangled stumps to heaven: her 
shield, which she is unable to wield, lies useless at her side, her lance has pierced New England: the laurel 
branch has fallen from the hand of Pennsylvania; the English oak has lost its head, and stands a bare trunk.” 
This was the moral: “The ordaining of laws in favor of one part of the nation, to the prejudice and oppres- 
sion of another, is certainly the most erroneous and mistaken policy. . . . The whole state is weakened, and 

perhaps ruined forever 1” 

POWNALL URGES REPEAL OF 
THE TOWNSHEND DUTIES 
In January, 1770, North became Prime Min- 
ister. He was faced with a dilemma. The 
net revenue from America was less than 
three hundred pounds; while the expenses 
of the military establishment there were 
over one hundred fifty thousand pounds. 
The colonial boycott had in 1769 reduced 
imports from Great Britain seven hundred 
fifty thousand pounds. Something must be 
done, and that without surrendering to the 
malcontents. In the spring of 1769 Thomas 
Pownall had in the Commons proposed re- 
peal of the Townshend duties: “So favor- 
able an opportunity will never recur. 
Colonies are combining against our trade 
and manufactures; new provocations will 
be given; British honor will be more deeply 
engaged. Let Parliament then, at once, in 
advance of the new difficulties, repeal the 
Act, end the controversy, and give peace to 
the two countries.” Pownall had long been 
a firm and consistent friend of America. 
He had been one of the best of the royal 
governors of Massachusetts. In 1767 he 
had opposed the idea of parliamentary 
taxation. 




141 From a caricature The Colonies Reduced in the Political RegUter^ 

London, Dec 176S 
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Anno decimo 


Georgiilll. Regis. 


CAP xvii 

An Afl to rtpeal fo much of an AfV made in 
the Seventh Vear of His prefent Majefty s 
Reign, intituled AEl ftr grtattmg re/'tai/i 

DttMi 19 the Britifli Ctlamet and Plantatnm tn 
America , for attaxtng a DfawbaeJt of the 'Du 
ties of Cufiomt upon the Exportation from this 
Kingdom^ of Cofftt and Cocoa Nutt of tbt Pro 
dace of the f aid Colonies or Plantations^ for 
difiontmumg the Drautbacls payable on China 
Earthenware exported to Amcnca , and fot 
more ^eSlually preventing the clandtfline Ruts- 
Tting if Goods in the faid Colonies and Planta 
tuns, as relates to the Duties upon Glafe, 
Red lead. White- lead. Painters Colours, 
4 O Paper 
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From an original printed copy (second and third pages), 

all duties excel 


Anno Regni dccimo Gcorgii III Regis 
Paper, Pafte-boards, Mill-boards, and Seale 
boards of the Produce or Manufafture of 
Gr^at Sntain, imported into any ot IIis Ma 
icftys Colonics in Atne/icaf and alfo to the 
difcontinuing h** Drawbacks payable on China 
£arthen-ware exported to Aminca, and lor 
regulating the Exportation thereof 

p M. - G U dESS in ano bp an as paOcti 

prai or idis ^ajiQp'it 

u, Kcian, IntitlKSD An Aft for grant 

ing ceniin Duties in the Briiini Co 
lanies nnd Plantations in Auiirica > for 
a'lowing j Drawback of tlir Duties of 
CuAoms upon the Exportation froni this 
kingdom, o! CoTce and Cocoa Nuts of the Produce of 
the fjid Colonic^ or Fant-tions, for dircontinuing the 
Drawbacks pa>able ai Chin Earthen-ware exjiu ted to 
yfmmea md for morr Lffcftually preventing the -clatf- 
delline Running of Good' in tne Cud Colonies and Planti 
tions, It 1909 QinongD Dr'u,i Cbingji ^cnoStb, Cliac 
tlictc Qiouii) br tsircb ickiico coIIcBcd ahb pam unto 
Jhis SsaicUp Iblsl^clcii ana @ucccira)ii ccttoin Duttca 
upait ffilold ffirn icon jU3biEc>ieaD, Pamtccs lEoloueir, 
anb upon tbr rcutcal of ipoper cjieccin mcntioitcD , 
09 ntfo upon oil IPaDc bootb ^ill•bontb anb 9[rlc< 
bOBib Uiblcfi Qiquid be impoitcb Into anp ICalanp oe 
ipiantation in Arrenci nnbac tljc a^ammion or Ijta 
rjnienp ibis bcica uno SULCdTsis Ono ts'ctcas the 
fi'ia Duties, In To rat aa tliep oFtS tbc Piobuce ano 
ceenurpa'iir or Gr»i Bmain DO in tint JdatiRc tma 
to tbc iPicubicr eitb Ducouengtment tbciCe', ana ate 
tbciefote tencLBLp ta tbt true IPiintiples or i^aiiiincicc 
C^np It tbctcro^e plcafe ?our mod Cccclicni fpaii!a|i 
trai It map be cnnScD > ann be ft enaftcD b; tbr 
b ngs ineQ tCtcclicnr ^oicllp bp atm koitb tbc Sobice 
pnb dLanrentot tLp Loibsapitiiual ano Ccmpoial aim 
i!:o,iu.mna In tbia picrent IPncliamEnt alTrniblca, anb 
bp t[,e Sutboiitp or tbr fame Cbat rtont onb after tpr 
JTitlt 
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1 possession of the publishers, of the Act of 1770 repealing 
the one on tea 


THE KINGr RETAINS THE TEA TAX ON PRINCIPLE 
But repeal was not to the liking of North and his master. Said North: “If we are to run after America 
in search of reconciliation, I do not know a single Act of Parliament that will remain. Are we to make con- 
cessions to these people, because they have the hardihood to set us at defiance? No authority was ever con- 
firmed by the concession of any part of honor or of right. Shall I give up my right? ” The answer was the 
Kmg’s: “There must always be one tax to keep up the right ” “The contest in America,” North said m 
1770, “is now for no less than sovereignty on one side, and independence on the other.” So in April all the 
duties were repealed except that on tea. This was retained to assert British sovereignty. “The Grenville 
plan to tax America for revenue was given up, and in lieu of it was the Kmg’s plan to tax it on principle.” — 
J. S. Bassett, Short History of the United States, p. 173. 



146 From an engraving, about 1S7D, John 0 McRae after tne painting BoisItio the 
, Liberty Pole, by F. A. Chapman 
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BOSTON PASSIVELY EESISTS THE QUARTERING 
OF BRITISH TROOPS 

The troubles of 1768 in Boston bad led to the sending of 
troops to that place They arrived m September. Governor 
Bernard tried to have at least one regiment quartered in 
town. The townspeople insisted that all be lodged in the 
barracks at Fort William in the harbor. General Gage was 
at last forced to hire quarters at high rentals. Throughout 
the stay of the troops, till the eve of the Revolution, this 
policy of passive resistance proved effective. 

THE PRESENCE OF TROOPS IRRITATES 
THE BOSTON PEOPLE 

The presence of the King’s scarlet was a continual source of 
irritation to the inhabitants. Their services were not wanted; 
their pompous parades were offensive; their bearing often 
insulting. “The troops greatly corrupt our morals,” said 
Dr. Cooper, brother of the Town Clerk, and Mayhew’s suc- 
cessor as the political preacher of the town. “They are in 
every sense an oppression. May Heaven soon deliver us from 
this great evil.” Quarrels often arose between individual 

soldiers and the citi- 
zens. In all fairness 
to the former, the 
taunts of the latter 
were more than oc- 
casionally provoca- 
tive. 



W hoever h-is csndully litced ths rapid Grawth or ihere Coloniet from 
their liitic Dcfinninpi m iheir prerenl ftounfliing State in VVenIch Mul Populaii. 
on, mud eje the diltinguilhEd Hind of Heiiren iHd impreri every Mind with 
■ humble Confidence that " no Delw foimed againA ui thnil proper ‘ Thb 
pour devoted 1 own ot Ballon hai fu/fered, and ii Aill rufflering, all that the un. 
mentted Malice of Men .nd Oevila ceitm inveoc foe her Deftruftitin i but although impovenlhed 
and dull ilTedt file it not yet fubjugeted and enibved , though Immured within tho FonreOei of 
their Enem e , the free and generout Buliiint oC the Inhihiianii beat ftrongly in the Caufe of 
I iberty Unt it appear) that the Meafure of £iniftetial Wrath it not yet full Thai deitAed 
Pariiu^e Hutchinedn, hat vaunted to hii few f riandi that fbould uia Fhople^ubnait to the 
iiiUinout hxjLlioni of the prefent laverameiiCLlKnotofTyraati,*" yeiftdl iheTown of Bonon 
would fur'ier remain a garnJbnOd'Town ai a Check upon the Countiy, left they ifaould here, 
alter be i iduced lo clamour againll theEdidb of their fovareign Lord) and Maftm, the Britilh 
Pirliameni The fullowing Plan waa providantially detected and It now offered to the Public, 
with tliu lolemn [^ueltiun— Wdl the People fit tame and inaAive SpeOatert of (he holtilo 
Delians of our inveterate Enemiea, end cxereJe fuch Degree) of Modcruioii and Forbeartneo 
a to rnffer iliufe bnemie) to compleit iheir Workj, add fii far cffeA (heir dangcreui Purpote, 
lint Refillante would finally be in vain ? 

Tii* watchman 

Memorandums^ for a Report. 

W B have igreable to your Commind) viewed ami enquired what CoveC ein be hired 
with the ^nfeni d( the Proprietur) fur ths Troopi next Winter 

We find that Out Houfei, Dillilleriei and Siore-Houfea tan be hired to contain the Setieanti, 
See and private Men uf four Regimenti That ai thefe want Fite Place), Window) and even 
Floor), the Expence el feiting im ihete, and for Rent, and returning them m the Condition they 
now Pand, will be nearly to One Thnufand Pninda a Regiment Thia Expenea would b« 
greatly IcPencd, and the Troop) more comfortably quaraered, if the public Buildfaigt, fuch w 
the MaiaufiAuring Houle, te. on be appropriated lor the Aceommudalion of the Troopi 

It appear) thit Oirracfci ean be built on a mare ihirfty Faaiing than they can be hired, and 
fined up But II no Body in ihu Plaee will aid fuch Worlu, Cape Moniretbr with the AlTilU 
aiiee he can it prefent depend upon, think) he eannot anderiake to furnilh Barracks before the 
And of November, for more than three Regimenu j the Officer) of Bne of thefe l^gimciiti to 
be quietered 

It ippe rt an Enquiry difiiculi to find Houfei for quutering Offieeri of the Regimenti whofe 
private M n are to be lodged in Out Houfei j Lodging Money Ihould be given lo Offim wbe 
e cannot provide for 

In chuling Situation) for the Barrack) to be hullt, it might be wilhed to place them fa u in 
make the 'relent Eredkion part of fame general Plan that nay be found, wuh a View oroom- 
inandme the Obedience ofthe Town on future Ocoafioiui but if they are eonfined to Situotieu 
where the Ground la^epuied id belong to the Pubbe, wa would propote lej^d Barmeki for 
IWD Regi nemi, including Officera, on the CoiauiioB, ei onn Field nenc ■. wtanhcoaddbehl. 
red or puichaled from Mr Bnttle 

To put two Domnanlea into a folid Bafriclc.er Mod^lfeiafe. on ihe Tan nf wl.tAi 

fliould be cnclofed with a Trench nod Paldade 

A Barrack fhould be built ea Poi»<Hill, kfaU m^Mgeilght Compnlea ml Ihe ArDImj^ 

Ai foon la It la proper lo lat ewh RegimeiM have In Qetetcn, ihar Effoitt to Ml ilnnlalia 
lodged would cgntribuie greatlr to have tnt Work Uif^ mly ^ 
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of troops, Boston 1176S‘0 
Now York Public Library 


From a broadsiae ursing: resistance to the quartering 
. Emmet Collection, 


147 lYoin the pi 
by Horry A. Ogdon 


lYoin the painting King's 


icarlc« and llomc'ipun^ 
^ Qoupll & Uo , Paris 


THE BOSTON “MASSACRE,” 1770 
On March 5, 1770, the pent-up feelings 
overflowed in the episode dubbed the Boston 
Massacre. Though differing but in degree 
from earlier affrays, it aroused the populace 
and was for years celebrated annually in 
Old South Church. On the day following 
the affair, a town meeting authorized 
Samuel Adams to request the Governor to 
remove the troops to Castle William. This 
Hutchinson and his staff finally agreed to 
do; and for four years troops remained in 
Boston harbor. 



From the engraving by Paul Revere In tbe New York Historical Society 
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ISRAEL MAUDUIT, 1708-87, HUTCHINSON’S 
AGENT IN ENGLAND 
In such actions, Hutchinson was not unwilling to 
misrepresent American conditions. His agent in 
this work was Mauduit. Though educated for the 
ministry, Mauduit had become a successful London 
merchant. In 1763 he was entrusted with the pres- 
entation of the interests of Massachusetts to the 
Government. Shortly thereafter he began issuing 
pamphlets favormg the contentions of the colonies; 
in this work, which continued until 1781, he proved 
very adroit. When events in America seemed to 
threaten a rupture of British relations, Mauduit 
opposed the colonies. In March, 1778, however, 
he declared for American independence and bent his 
efforts to secure it. The use of such London agents 
became a common practice of many of the colonies. 
With direct and continuous intercommunication out 
of the question, some such institution was needed 
to impress the imperial authorities with the real 
views of the colonists. Official dispatches often 
required interpretation at the hands of some 
one familiar with local conditions- Of such agents 
Mauduit was one of the ablest. 


THOMAS HUTCHINSON, 1711-80. 
TORY GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hutchinson in 1770 succeeded Bernard 
as Governor A descendant of Ann 
Hutchinson, he did not inherit any bent 
toward rebellion against constituted 
authority. He was a scholar, a man of 
ability, a good administrator. His long 
public career gives evidence of this. In 
1738 he was a Boston selectman, for 
ten years he represented the town in the 
Assembly, for three years being Speaker; 
from 1749 to 1766 he was a member of 
the Council; he had been Lieutenant 
Governor since 1758, and since 1760 
Chief Justice as well. “No man was so 
experienced in the public affairs of the 
colony; and no one was so familiar with 
its history, usages and laws.” — Ban- 
croft, VI, p . 3 03 . This knowledge should 
have served him in these portentous 
years; but unfortunately that long offi- 
cial service had brought his natural con- 
servatism more and more into line with 
the views of the imperial government. 
In 1765 he had disapproved of the Stamp 
Act. In 1770 he not only supported 
Lord North, but urged him on. 



150 From the European Magazine, 1787, ei^avlnff after a portrait, 
1761, by Mason Chambcu^ (d.7l7fi7) 
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FEMININE TEA-DRINKERS WEAKEN THE 
BOYCOTT, 1770 

Lobd North had originally favored the total repeal of the 
Townshend duties Royal persistence, combined with, a belief 
that the non-importation agreements would fall of themselves, 
had won him round. In this belief he was correct. Only in 
New York had the agreement been well kept. After the 
partial repeal, Carolina, Georgia, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Massachusetts, one by one in- 
creased importations from England Merchants of New York 
felt the strain of their self-imposed abnegation. A poll of the 
people was taken in the summer of 1770 — one of the earliest in 
American history. Only three hundred out of fifteen hundred 
favored the retention of restrictions on goods other than tea. 

So in July the merchants placed London orders for merchan- 
dise, except tea. Philadelphia, Boston and South Carolina de- 
nounced the action. “Send us your Liberty Pole,” said 
Philadelphia. But the agreement was broken, to the joy of 
the Tory. That there was pressure upon the New York mer- 
chant to procure tea as well is shown by the accompanying 
squib. And there is little doubt that plenty of the “Indian 
weed” found its way into the homes of the well-to-do. 

A BRITISH PATROL SHIP IS BURNED 
OFF PROVIDENCE 

“The people,” wrote Johnson, Connecticut’s agent, on 
October 25, 1771, “appear to be weary of their altercations 
with the Mother Country; a little discreet conduct on both 
sides would perfectly reestablish . . . warm affection and 
respect towards Great Britain.” But such conduct was not 
forthcoming. Comparative calm was broken from time to 
time, and in very significant fashion. A most dramatic in- 
stance occurred off Providence in 1772. Patrolling that shore 
against smugglers was the Gasjp^f Lieutenant Dudingston 
commanding. Smugglers were then patriots; Dudingston was 
exasp eratingly efficient, perhaps overbearing, in the execution 
of his duty. One day, chasing Captain Benjamin Lindsay’s 
sloop Hannah, the OaspS ran aground. The news spread rapidly. 
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’ pAf-R1 

AI>&KE»^E»'r<» THE ^ 

TBA-DRINKINO LADIHS o. NSW-YORlii.' 

TTfRBNf Ab4m EiA RII into Sat/n*. Snire, 

.* yiy Aad foriettedi BhT# to ptcafe the h'm; - * 
Ooa fwm hw Garden drove th« ihua! Man, 

An J dui%.th« Source of tnimaa Wttc^ i^egan. 

’ *1 wai in Adam, for to picaie his Wife, 

To bJe fail «caf* to tfee Tree of f.ifes 
I in djir bought Knewiedge aU hu Sons depbrV, a 
Df ATH tliir liAhrtitance, and Siw thetr Stoit. 

Hue bl luie fince his Itace * 

Will b .e tUtir > ii, to obtain a beautious Face ; . 
And wiU their H,onom, Piidc, and Wealth lay down; 
l*athtT tiirn fee a lovely VVoir.nn frown. , 

The Ljuibs arc not quite, frcomplifant, 

If they want thcyli ftorm and rave indraaTf 
And, tall ihrir’l.ordly flulbandi Aw and CLOv>’it» 
The jeft of Fools RndSjiort of all the Town. 

A pleafcnt f cory lately I heard told 
OfMADAuIbaimooM, a noted Scold, 
tAdt Day her huibaod fiiid, My deartll Ufe,* ^ 

My Kind, my Fair, my Angel' ott Wife; 

Tufi row, C'OJii tounoH, there’s a $htp come- hi 
Brings noble Ne\/s will raife us Merchants Famc» 
'rhe Fniiu ol our Dob^imporutbn Scheme. 

"I’he Pirliameot, dear Smu may they be blefl 



, no* W’e can’t import that Indian WeeA 
That Duty 's (lill a Rod above our Head.** 

on yourHbads, you nafty fumbling CfeW| 

, Ttien rubitd his Shoulders the hard Srooiii<.Stick 6iew. 
Go* diijy CLOD-roLX I get me bme Slmlhong, * ; 
This* hycnin^^ IV.: Invited Madam Staomo. 

Silence you BtoetHtAD hear, fjfM 
1 , knocks I ^ 

tfejt to your C^k-Loft or expeft feme Sttokci.** 
*VYoue Servant Madam, Tea is on thp 
IfoaUjriboV you once had broke your Word/* 

*' ! aft your Pardoir, dear Miijt IJornbioom, ^ 

Hi* « Homci * • 

\ My Impkl IfWband too has gone aftray 
To watt iwpon the Sqks of LresaTv.- ' 
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From a nroadslde dated New York, May 10, 1770, 
la the Now York Puhlle Library 


-w - i'V.v ■ 


•’f- 



Under the lead of John Brown, merchant, 
and Abraham Whipple, ship- 
master, an expedition was organ- 
ized. During the night the Gaspi 
was boarded by a party of sixLy- 
four armed men from Providence, 
after a scuffle in which the Lieu- 
tenant was wounded. Sending 
the crew ashore, the daring 
townsfolk set fire to the vessel, 
which burned to the water’s edge. 
It was another episode showing 
the degree of irritation aroused 
in the average American of those 
days by the inept conduct of the 
British Government. 


152 From the palntlos Attack on the Gaipi by Charlea DeWolf BrowneU, In the Ehode Island 
Hlatorlcal Society. Frovldenoe 
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, By the I N G. 

A-. -Pik •© .Q. L.A M . A- T ^ O K: 

FORtht dilLoaiin£arid *)ppR:hc«ding the 
vtho pluntftrcd ana but nt rhe Schoontr ; 

Jindbarh.noul]y \vpji»uted jftil ill treated Lieute- 
n vit ffTffAm o.nmandei of the laid 

^ St Ir "per. -"i- 
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‘Sr. J^icsV 


CJ^BNaf OurQ>m « Sr. jSnesV tktThemy’Swit 
t 1773 ^ w the Tmlfth rmrt^^(^r 

k. .4''* ,► 

i‘ tWi* nrca«, .r 


ROYAL PROCLAMATION CONCERNING 
THE G?^iSP£ 

In England this lawless act was magnified into high treason. 
Royal orders were issued to the colonial authorities, com- 
manding them to arrest the culprits and hand them over to 
be taken to England for trial. But Rhode Island had no 
royal governor, nor would any one move to retain the raiders. 
Stephen Hopkins, now Chief Justice, let it be known that he 
would give no cognizance to any such arrest. Even the offer 
of rewards by the Crown failed to bring forward the offend- 
ers. Yet they were well known. They were, indeed, with 
Abraham Whipple as 
their leader, among 
the most prominent 
persons in Providence. 

They had assembled 
for their adventure by 
beat of drum and laid 
their plans at a public 
tavern And on the day 
following the raid one 
of them had openly 
paraded the Lieuten- 
ant’s gold-laced hat. 


153 From ths original in the Rhode Island Historical Society 

BOSTON’S COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CALLS FOR UNIFIED ACTION 
Happenings such as this encouraged the radical element. Sam 
Adams, smelling tyranny on every tamted breeze, was convinced by 
now (October 29, 1772) that “this country must shake off its intoler- 
able burdens at all events.” Unceasingly he worked. More and more 

he msisted that the cause of one 


Sir, 


Boston, June a=d, [775 


T he ^nim. ICC oF COTefponJence of ihc Tav^r, of Bo/Ion 
conformsWe to rf.St Duty which they hate hiihcrio S‘ 
voured ,0 difcharKr wHh Fidelity, .ga.n addrcFs you v i.h" ?rrv f” 
lunat- linfH rtant iVkoviry , »nd cannot but cxprcit ihiir uraierul 
Srnimirjta In ha\ing uhiained the Approbation orfolaroi a Maio- 

u.‘:r ^ 


A t a Meeting at the Exchange, iSth May* 
1774, ISAAC LOW, chofeo CHAIRMAN 
Ht Queflion put, Whether it is neceffary for the 
prefent, to appoint a Committee to correfpDnd with the 
neighbouring Colonies, on the prerent important Cnfis? 
a-arned in rhe Affirmative by a great Majority 

ad Whether a Committee be nominated this Even- 
tng for the Approbation of the Public L-Carned mthe 
Atfirtnative by a great Majority 
jd Whether the Committee of 50 be apfiomtcd, or 
a5 —Carried for 50, by a great Majority 
The foiloarng Perfons viere nominated 

P. I n L 


Jolin Alfop, 

WUham Bayard 
Theophylafl Bachf, 
Prttr V B Livinglion, 
rhthp Livingfton, 
I^ALSearu 
David Johnftdn. 
Chvln M‘-Evpri, 
Charles Nicholl 
Alexander M'Dougall, 
Capr Thomas Randall, 
Jofin Moore, 
iFaac Low 
Leonard’ LiFpenard, 
Tacobut Van Zandr, 
Jamet Duane, 

Edward Laighr. 
Ttiomoi Pearlau, 

Eliaa Delbroflo, 
William Walton, 
Richard Yaio, 

John De Lancey, 
MileaSherbiook, 

John Thurman, 


Benjamin Rooth 
Jofeph Hillcit, 

Chirles Shaw, 
Alexander VValhce, 
James Jaiincey, 

Cabrnl H Ludlow, 
Nieholai HolTman, 
Abraham Walron, 
Gerardus Duyckinclc, 
Peter Van Schauek, 
Henry Rcmfen, 
Hamilton Young, 
George Bowne, 

Peter T Curieniui 
Peter Goelec, 

Abraham Bnfher 
Abrah-im P Lott, 

David Van Home, 
Gerardus W Beckman. 
Abraham Duryce 
Jolcph Dull, 

William M‘Adam, 
Richard SItarpe, 

Thoimu MorftDn, 
Franeis Lewis, added m 
tm. May t9ch 


.. neser yet loolt Place 

UuReu ihi laily beiileriofthii Couniry to ellihlini a lale Hlulsc 
I rom tjranny for ihemlclrct and their PoltLiiiy In Amnta has 

been laid for ns by our rtialidoila Rnd inCJioiJi Ldemlei 

nr'ilr °k7"i.““‘‘ ■’‘S'* (U Ihthonbnibld- 

» themiVIvel in their late Refulves). 

l« '“"^'*'5*'** *-0frdpDndenee to Introduee McafurM 

method imong the People of ibU Province, to Rx iri their Mind{ 
“in culled Opinion of btl Affiftiob for ih™ Vt 

l'.‘ »s proSoie Iheir beft tniercR at ihrCBUre^ 

abundantly appear by the LetteM 
S wMS*ir * 0 herewith iranfmit to you, tHetiouiPerucJ 
OfwhiehWill ttew you your prefent moll dangerous hi iuino„ 
This Period mill for the Rrifteft ConcurreUsb ioSemiment and 
Atlion of every individual of ihu Province, and may add of 

K o.ri".rrm' i‘'‘nr'^‘A''r‘Af“K “"KiS, 

uSv£is:f.s;r 

Veart, 

Tmt Fritndt atj hmhk Strumit, 
feigned fey t)irbI)iOD of the D 


*e^mikiee for Cerrcrpocdence In 

io the Town Cftrvl of /a Um j 1 1 . 

dtjnered to the Comm, the of Comnmd^ ^ 


Giroular Letter, Juno 22, 1773. 
aadressea to the town committees, in the 
Masse chuaettfl Historical Society 


lo5 From a lacalmllo of the original hanihlll 
of the New York Committee, May 16, 1774, 
in the Bancker Collection Catalogue 1898 
courtesy of Stan V. Henkela 


colony was the cause of all, and 
that through union alone could 
rights be maintained. At last, 
in Boston town meeting, he found occasion to set up machinery to 
achieve his end. On his motion there was appointed a Committee of 
Correspondence of twenty-one members, to exchange opinions and in- 
formation with other towns. “God grant,” he cried, “that the love of 
liberty, and a zeal to support it, may enkindle in every town.” The 
response was pleasing. Soon Adams was leading an unofficial but 
authoritative colonial organization. Though Hutchinson might refuse 
to call the Assembly, unified counsel was now again possible and even 
present. 

OTHER COLONIES FOLLOW BOSTON’S LEAD 
When Virginia, spurred by the Gasp$ affair, and under the leadership of 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Dabney Carr and Richard Henry 
Lee, created in March, 1773, a standing Committee of Correspondence 
to communicate with the other colonies, Adams’ hopes were realized- 
By July Committees were operating in six colonies; and gradually 
others came into existence. Through them public opinion was focused, 
and by them political union was foreshadowed. 
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ROYAL CONCESSION TO EAST INDIA 
COMPANY THREATENS AMERICAN 
COMMERCE 

The fires of discontent soon received fresh fuel from Eng- 
land. In 1773 the East India Company, financially em- 
barrassed, appealed to the Government for aid. This the 
King .granted. The company was allowed to carry tea to 
America free of the usual duties charged for transshipment 
in England. Further, it might establish m the colonics 
stores for selling its goods. The Americans therefore 
could buy their tea more cheaply than the English; while 
the obstinate boycotting American merchant would face 
the cutthroat competition of a monopolistic trading cor- 
poration. The resentment of colonial merchants was that 
of men whose whole economic position was threatened. 
Their thoughts were, a few years later, mirrored by Tom 
Paine, the ever-ready pamphleteer, who was always pre- 
pared to write on any burning aspect of the political or 
economic life of the hour. “When rights are secure, 
property is secure in consequence. But when property 
is made a pretence for unequal or exclusive rights, it 
weakens the right to hold the property, and provokes 
indignation and tumult, for it is imnatural to believe 
that property can be secure under the guarantee of a 
society mjured in its rights by the influence of that 
property.” 
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153 From a broadBlds of the Sons ol Liberty, New York, 
Nov 29, 1773, protesting: against the tea duty, In the New York 
Historical Society 


A RICH BOSTON MERCHANT LEADS 
THE RADICALS 

The East India Company, however, proceeded to 
send out ships laden with tea, destined for various 
ports. Their coming was known; everywhere prep- 
arations were made. Most spectacular were the 
events in Boston- Here as elsewhere the new 
measure brought into alliance the radical leaders, 
such as Samuel Adams, with the more substantial 
citizens, as William PhiUips, John Rowe and John 
Hancock. The latter is one of the most striking 
figures of the Revolution. He was a prominent 
merchant of Boston, of liberal, indeed, of exceed- 
ingly charitable, bent. He had amassed a great 
fortune, being the owner of more property in Boston 
than any other individual. His determined objec- 
tion to the impositions of the^English Government, 
his courage in defying the excise officers by smug- 
gling through wmes from the Indies, his whole- 
licartcd generosity toward those who suffered from 
the cessation of business, endeared him to the 
people of Massachusetts. Hancock was the first 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
first Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 
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Ifhrw m Numitr cf Mtnhknts im tlUPrtvfnct 
Awr inadperUa/fy tmptrtid Tta/nm Crrat Bn- 
tJim, jr tj fubjefi t9 th§ Payment ef a Duty 
impejei upem it ty an y/ff -/ the Bnttjh Purhument 
f»r the Purptff rating a Revenue in Arntncmt 
mnd eppreprteting lit fume •wttheut the Cunfent ef 
theft nohe art recurred Ij pay it ; 

RBSOLFSD, Thai in ihui importing laidTea,. 
they have jaQly iocnrr’d tbe Oifpleaiiire nur 
Brethren !« the other Cdoaiei. 

And Kefehei furthir^ Thet if any Perfoa or 
Pcrfona (hall hereafter unporc Tea from Oreai- 
Bricam* or if any Mailer or Malten of any Ve&l 
orVcflels in Great'Britain- flitll take tbe fame on 
Board' to he imported to thu Piece, until the faid 
onrighteoiu Ad fhaJt be repeaPd, he or they fliall 
be deem’d by this Body. anEnemy to his Country ; 
and we wiIJ prevent the Landing and Sale of the 
fiowj and the Payment of any Duty thereon. 
And vrc wiU effed i;he Return thereof to f Uch 
from whence it fh^ come. 

RESOLVED, That the fordgoiog Vote be 

f riaud and font toEngiandt uM att lb 8ea- 
octi ior thu Provluec.- 

Upon- tf Motion made. Voted, That fair Copiei 
be^^n pf tke whole Proceediogi of thu Meet- 
ing. and tranimitted toNew York ^Philadelphia. 
And that Mr. SAMUEL ADAHSj 

Hon JOHN HANCOCK, Efq; 
WILLIAM PHILUPS, Eib, 
JOHN ROWE. El^; 
JONATHAJI WILLIAMS Elq 
Be a CommiiLec to tranimit the fame. 

Voted, That it ia the Deiermioation of ihu 
Body, to carry their Votes and Rdblutions into 
Exeeution, at theRifqae of their Lives and Pro-” 
P«*f- 

Toted, That tbeCommIttee of CorrefpoadcDpe 
for this Toven, be defired to take Cere chat etery 
ocher Veflef withTea that arriTca in thulf arbour, 
have a proper Watch appointed for her — Alfo 
Voted, That chofe Perfons who are defiroui of 
malunga Pan of thefe Nightly Watchei. be de- 
to give in their Names at Meflielus Edei and 
Cill's Printing* Office. 

Voted, That our Brethren l» the Country b| 
deiired to afford their Alll(l>Mice upon the drff 
Notice given ; erpecially if fuch iSTprick’ be given 
umh tbe Arrival of Capuin Loridg, in'Ma&urt 
Clarices* Brigantme. 

Voted, That thofe of this Body who belong to 
theTowu of Bolton do return thcicThiqkato their 
Bretbreu who have come fron^thc neighbouring 
Town^ for their Countenance aadUnian with this 
Body in this Exigence of our Adain. 

VOTED. That the Thanhs of thisMeeilng be 
given to JodATHxa WiLLians, Efqt for his 
good ferric es as Moderntor. 

VOTED. ThatthiiMeetingbeDiffolTed-^ 
And it Wti accordingly DiEblvedit 


BOSTON PLANS TO PREVENT THE LANDING OF TEA 
The first effort in Boston was to secure the resignation of the Com- 
pany's agents, two of whom were sons of the Governor. Success 
in this, however, was not attained. On November 28, the first of the 
tea-ships, the Dartmouth, appeared m the harbor. Two others 
followed shortly. Every exertion w^as now made to have the tea sent 
back in the ships that had brought it. 


S 0 57 0 K Dttta^r s, 1773 
irwrUEREAS It hai been reported tbit a Permit will be given bj 
Vv Cnltem-HouTe far landing the Tea now an Bond t VelTel 

laying In thu Hvboar, comnanded by Capt Hall THU u 
to Remind the PnblicJe, That it wa, Wemnly void by the 
Body of Ue People of thu and the nagbbonniig Towni aflemblcd at Ae 
Old Soach Meeting Houfe 00 Tueflay tbe soch Day of JVeomirr, that 
the fiid Tea nerer IBadU be laoded In ihn Piovinee, or pay one Farthing 
cf D117 And M the aiding or alERing In procuring or grinilng any 
fuch Permit for landing rfae laid Tea or any other Tea fo circumRanced, 
«r in oSering any Parmb when obained to the MaRer or Commander nC 
the JiiJ Ship or any other Ship in the lane Smiatian. mnR betray an 
inhuman Thirft for Blood, and will allb in a great Mufeie lecderate Con 
fulisn and Civil War Thu la » alTure fech pnbfie Enemica of thu Coun. 
aiy,tbat th7 will he coeGdend and treated la WrcKhei naworihy to live, 
and wdl be made the firA ViOima of onr juA ReTcniineaL 

Tie PEOPLE. 

N B Captain Brun n arrived laden wiiK die tune deteAaUe Comma* 
dliy, and tu peremptorily demanded of him, and illcoDGcmed, that 
the/ comply with the lame BtqmGuoni. 


159 From a Boston handbill, Dec 2, 1773, In the 

Massachusetts Historical Sooicty 

WARNINGS AGAINST GIVING AID TO THE TEA-SHIP 
Simultaneously precautions were taken against the landing of the 
cargo. This made the situation virtually impossible for the ships. 
The collector of the port declined to issue clearance papers till all 
dutiable goods had been discharged, the townspeople stood ready to 
oppose unloadmg of the tea. Governor Hutchinson meanwhile had 
taken measures to prevent the 
departure of the vessels past 
Castle William. The law pro- 
vided that should duties not be 
paid after twenty days, the 
vessel and its cargo were liable 
to seizure for non-payment. 

The date of expiration was the 
16th of December. As the 
day approached, Hutchinson 
glimpsed victory over his 
townsmen. 


158 ResDlutlDua of a Boston Town Meeting to 
prevent the ‘‘Landiuff and Sale of Tea," from a 

lornffla^Sety' 

A MEETING OF PROTEST ENDS WITH A WAR WHOOP 
On the 16th, a vast concourse flocked to that accustomed rendezvous 
of the patriot. Old South Church. Here, with noteworthy patience 
and order, final efforts were made to solve the problem. By evening 
faflure was apparent. Then rose Sam Adams, saying: “This meeting 
can do notlmg more to save the country.” As though this were a pre- 
arranged signal, an Indian war whoop at once sounded without. 
This was caught up by the crowd. The moderator adjourned the 
meeting, amid tremendous shouting and cheering. 



160 The Old South Meetinghouss, from a 
toy The Halllday Hlstoiic Photo- 
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“INDIANS” STAGE THE 
BOSTON TEA PARTY 
The throng then proceeded to 
the foot of Purchase Street. 

There, off Griffin’s Wharf, were 
moored the three tea-ships 
Aboard these went the “Indian ” 
party which, in point of fact, had 
been making careful prepara- 
tions through the day. Quietly 
and systematically, before a 
silent but eager gathering, every 
bit of tea was destroyed. No 
other property was damaged, no 
person harmed. “The whole,” 

Hutchins on conf esse d , “ was 

done with very little tumult.” 

Nevertheless it was an overt and 
premeditated act of violence, 
weakening the colonial’ cause 

among liberal Englishmen who were friends of America and 
diminishing the chances for a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
culties. 

BOSTONIANS EXULT OVER THEIR DEFIANCE 
Great was the rejoicing. “You cannot imagine,” wrote Samuel 
Adams, “the height of joy that sparkles in the eyes and ani- 
mates the countenances as well as the hearts of all we meet.” 

From outside Massachusetts came echoes. In New York 
crowds “highly extolled the Bostonians”; in Pliiladelphia bells 
announced “the most perfect approbation.” “The TEA is sunk 
in spite of all our foes,” said a contemporary broadside. “A 
NOBLE SIGHT — to see the accursed TEA mingled with MUD 

— and ever for to 
be.” Withal, there 
was an undercurrent 
of concern and of 
courage. One par- 
ticipant epitomized 
this as follows: 

“We do console our- 
selves that we have 
acted constitution- 
ally/’ 

PHILADELPHIA REBUFFS ITS TEA-SHIP 
The tea-ship met short shrift wherever it appeared. At Phila- 
delphia precautions had early been taken to forestall any attempt 
to land the cargo. On Christmas Day came news that the ship 
Polh/, was off Chester, down the river. Five thousand in town 
meeting then counseled together. At their persuasion the 
Company agent resigned his office, and the captain agreed to 
sail back to London the very next day. No whiff of tea reached 
land; and again the colonists exulted in their strength to oppose 
the pretentions of a willful Government. 
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163 From a byadslde in the Historical Soolaty 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ^ 
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Y® GLORIOUS SONS OF FREEDOM, brave and bold. 

* That hu flood forth fair UBLRTY to hold j 
ThBugh you were INDIANS, wme from diflani a»ei. 
Like MEN you iRcd^.. not like fiivtee Moon 
„ . CJHORUS 

Btjlnutut SONS itif ttp ytur Ourart W. 

Marnri, ik /air frtt tra* JBM 
G**’ LJBERtY and Ll^ la now invaded. 

And FRlLOOMi bngbtcft Cbarmi ire ditkiy Ihaded i 
STAND and tbink it noble mlttn. 

To DART the man that dare opprera the &rtli 
Baftmtat SDNS htp af yaur OMrmt gtaJ. 

Or Djt. fth Martjr/, U faa- Fra him Blai 
Ww mod the Scene I- -(No Tyrant Aall oppoFe) 

The T E A Ii funk In Ipiie of all our foei 
A NOBLE SIDHT- to fee a> aeeuifed TEA 
Mingled with MUD- and ever for to be i 
For KINO and PRINCE AaU know ibat we tie tRtE 
Bajfwmam SONS tap up yaur Cwrart gtai 
Or Dyt, hit Martyr/, m fair Frtt ham BM, 

Midi He be fllll- - nod Uve on Blood bought Ground, 

And not Oppefe the Tymnn ciirfed /bund r 
Wb Scorn the thought -Miur Viewa ere well lefind 
We Scorn thofe flavilh AaeUea of the Mind, 

*• Wa'ire Eouh that wen not made to be conhn d ” 
B^tmau't SONS kttp uAmir CuaaBt Mtttl, 

, Or Ml Martsri, m fair BltaJ 

Could pur Fote aihm rile from aeir cold Qravei, 

And view their Land, with all their Children SLAVES 
What would thrt fay 1 how would their Spltita rend. 
And. ThUodeivlMekea, to theia Glevea doRend 
Btfvoaa't SONS Utp up yaar CKrrwr rW, 

Or Dyr, Ml Martyrt, la fair Fm iar*. SM 
Let ua with heirta of fleet now Aand the tilR. 

Thio^ off nil dflrkroroo wayi, , nor , wear a Mufc 
Oh I may ou( noble Zeal fuppott our fiime. 

And braaid all Tvranu with cterani SHAME 

Ba/lamaH^ laONS Http up mur Ottirep gaol, 

Jhd /ak aU Tyaiitt h tMr pCiZ,7T 


162 


From a broadside, 1773, In the Massachuaetts 
Hlatorloal Bocloty 
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THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 




THE COLONIES BEGIN 
COOPERATIVE RESISTANCE 
The tea parties illustrated the effectiveness 
of the control exercised by a de facto govern- 
ment. That machinery, fostered by Samuel 
Adams, was now strengthened under the 
impetus of these happenings. For instance, 
we find the people of Newport aflarming the 
principles upon which colonial resistance 
rested and stressing the desirability of united 
colonial action “for the preservation of the 
general and particular rights and privileges 
of North America.” It is no longer “Rhode 
Island” or “Massachusetts Bay,” but 
“North America.” In March, Adams wrote 
to Franklin, now the agent of Massachusetts 
in London: “It will be in vain for any to ex- 
pect that the people of this country will now 
be contented with a partial and temporary 
relief, or that they will be amused by Court 
promises, while they see not the least relaxa- 
tion of grievances. By means of a brisk 
correspondence among the several towns of 
this Province, they have wonderfully ani- 
mated and enlightened each other. They 
are united in sentiment, and their opposition 
to unconstitutional measures of Government 
IS become systematical. Colony begins to 
communicate freely with colony. There is a 
common affection among them; and shortly 
the whole Continent will be as united in sentiment and in measures of opposition to tyranny, as the inhabitants 
of this province ” Such was the hope of the radicals. And no one was a better judge than Adama him- 
self; for he was on intimate terms with all classes of the people, from the denizens of the taverns to the 
ministers of the gospel. 


Colony of Rhodb-Iiland, &c; 

At a Town-Meeting held at Newport, the lath 
Day of January, 1774, HENRY WARD, Efq; 
Moderator. 


VT/HIRBAS thcBai luUaConpn,, aottfithM. 
p^TBAvkikit muui faya lo piyiwt ■ 

DUTV, la Aawno, km ■ttniMd M font Ufgc 

tKM ikotof MUD hm at m Uo- cpImm, wtokgt 
■kdreMlinir,» ai 4 cr ubcM, u ifaicMRii]r.«a ikcv 
■epeait. nd nfifBE Aid whom tkc, maf utoipt to 
fatredoea it mm iku colooy ' Wc, iko lokokiuai of 

All tmnj b anrcBod, u iovji.MiBtu{, do /mt* 
A 

tiL Tkictkc diffpoOl oTtkor owb proyniy s lha !■> 
Imot n^i of freeMM . tku tktfi cao ho bo prepcit, 
io tku »Bick uoiher ub, of tight, take fioM u, witk. 
HI tor Luifini t iktt tkc eIbiu of Fuluuat to ux 
AHMBBvItRiaoikfvorDTdi ■ elm ef right lo loij coa- 
CriM-Mi am,m Bt pbafare 

X Thu iho duj lupBrcd, by ptrluBaeat. opoa Tbb, 
liodod w AaoncB, ii ■ tu on the Aboicbu. or livy. 
log eooitibauooi OB them witkoat thrir mbit. 

^ 3 That the exprert parpolk Jar which Iht tax u le- 
vied DB tht AiBcneBn>i Baady, for tha ruppert of go 
venment. admiuftraiiOB of joHice, aad dofcBce vf 
Am Mqrfty’i doniBioBi, io AiOBrua, haa b diivA 
tBBdncy to rflad«r lOciBblim BfeleA , aod to inttoduea 
■Ibitrvry gornBUCBt and SLAVERY 

4. Thu ■ rutDOBi aod tndy oppednoa lo tkir mbbiu 
A ona] pUo of goveraiBr ABtenca, ir ibfolataly aoetdary 
eo ptcfaiTB ev« the fliadow of Ltbarty , aad ii a daty 
bhich every frecmaB la Aflierica owai la hii aOBaby, 
to htatfelf, aad to hu poStnty 

c Thu tkc rcblniMna lately eattitdiato by ikeBiE- 
ladu CoBpiay to fnd oat rbai'iu to Aoienu, fab* 

L fh the pajrBiCBi of DITTIES, oa lit bciog laadod 

itc, a aa opn atiinpc to lafotcvlhii aiaiftenal pba, 


fat ou by ike EaB ladta Cnapaay. at ky aay otkar 
parfko. wkile it taauu f>k)ta to tke piyamu of ■ 
daty hate. ii an eaamy toku rMotry 
I Tku Col. Joieph Waatn, jan Hniy Wari, 
Joko Maadlley, Jeha CoUai, aad WiHibm Ellc.y, 
EI^Bita, or the aajnr pan of tkea, be appowiad ■ 
eomaince for tku towa, to cor efpoad with all acker 
COOBaiilca, appoiaied by aay eikar lowai la ibi. eolo. 
ay, or lit towoi la aay of lha other colm ici , wkick 
coaaaiRee, or ike major part of ikcai, A*U. opoa u- 
formatiDa or fafpraoa of aay mb betag utponad laia 
tkii lowB, fabjeft to a daty, immadiitc<y wait oa ih« 
■aAtr of lha vcSVl who ihall biiag ike fame or ike Hr* 
ckaat to wkom it kail bcloag. rvaoctipg that u aaay 
aU be laidad, aad immcdiauly call a iMr.-aHUag, m 
«0addu «Hut Aap. to takh i aad d 


I keanil^ 
Idbyuii 


yadiaiBCOcbelaianlaofin. lad ak 1 , _ 

floraca n biuf it dewa to the afaal pnoe u it HI ua 
~lhoiT time pad 

9 RESOLVED, That tk • laecnag « 
you wtik, and, to the amoft of Mt power. And by ai 
fippon oar fiy cebaiei, la all badable mrtfarai, laP 
the piafervaufla of the gca tal ud pwuealu nghii aai 
pn*ilegcf of Nottk America 
VOTED, That Ike foregoiog RB«OLVBS kc pak. 
liJbedia tl-a NEWPORT MERCURY ; ead tku ik« 
cmanime of tonrfpoaderer iraafaui eopiea of them u 
the CiTvral lowai la ikii colb ly, with a mjaet |o o’" 
to eomi lato failar refolatma, if they A4< f 
P» „ A true copy . 

Wiiaera 

Wu CoDO aBTOir,ToH Clerk, 
h HI a'ib voiod Kt fud Bice la , ikit ike pna<ar at 
Ike Nneport Mr cary, Qinald bp refueled to uaamaC 
Ike pabltt, w bit aen paper, thu i a pang apb fakrt. 
rd laA Mndiy, eoauiangaa riiiaeuna, t at bm la 
of imoortmau to lha libcriici of Amtrw. b id baow 
aremd, wu fnaadadapoB miAalta, and >hai thu uanar 
huh bccB ckaiad ap, tuucly ae ike M Mm 


■lA a v'oleai atuck opoa 

I Tkukiatkc daty of r*ny Amdricaa tooppoft 
dhia H'mptf 

7 Tku »beti«r Rail, dJraAly or laduedily, ooaaM. 
paara tku iiicmpi, or la aay wife ud, or abu, ip aa- 
laadiag, lecttviag, or vcidiag lha ba fini, or to bo 

*.* Ervryoacerihatbott VOTPSparrdwMLeatiiagkdi&iiHt. exc*yt ibuioiaaiTe iatotberifiiof 
agal R wMcb ikcrt wont bat ahoai ] or 4 buidr ap ... Ncrwi hAandiot tbawvathr wa Oiniaaly aud, 
■ev't wa» fe fall a towa tauDag kciv, u uu abovri axupi fumnima la the kigbei I'aigb of pi uaa, br ro- 

pteiefiUtirv,, dtc 


166 Resolves of a Newport, R I , town meetlnpr, Jan 12, 1774, 

against the tea duty, from the copy In the New York Public 


action 

ibrary 



A BOSTON MOB 
MALTREATS A 
CUSTOMS OFFICER 
The events of December, 
1773, had aroused a zeal 
that did not slowly cool. 
On New Year’s Eve a 
half-chest of tea was 
burned on the Common. 
On the 20th, three bar- 
rels of Bohea suffered 
immolation to the cause. 
On the 25th, John Mal- 
colm, a customs officer 
who had made indiscreet 
remarks concerning Eng- 
lish retribution, was 
taken from his house, 
tarred and feathered, 
and paraded through the 
public streets. 
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the pageant of AMERICA 



LONDON MOCKS COLONIAL 
VIOLENCE 

Poor John Malcolm became the subject of 
many cartoons, both m America and in Eng- 
land. This one, and the one that follows, 
pictures the state of public feeling in the home 
country. It portrays the treatment meted out 
to the unfortunate exciseman by the homespun 
ruffian-patriots of Massachusetts. In addition 
to the indignity of a coat of tar and feathers, 
he appears to have been forced by the mob to 
drink of the obnoxious tea. In the background 
arc shown the customary Liberty Tree and the 
Ica-slups, ice-bound in the harbor. Many such 
prints, ridiculing the matters at issue between 
the Government and the colonies, were pub- 
lished in London just prior to the Revolution, 
for this was pretmiinenLly the age of political 
satire, both m text and picture, and the English 
excelled in the arts of irony and sarcasm. So 
appreciated was the ‘‘American custom’* at 
this tune, that a “ tarring and feathering” scene 
was introduced into a popular pantomime at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, and be- 
came one of the features of the performance. 


16s From an English cartoon Bostonians Paying the Exciseman, London, 
1774, original In the Library of Congress, Washington 


REBELLION IN AMERICA IS 
CLASSED WITH RADICALISM 
IN ENGLAND 

The title of a companion to the preced- 
ing cartoon was evidently suggested by 
the report that Malcolm was to become a 
King’s pensioner. (In those days, “Maca- 
rony” was a term of contempt and deri- 
sion.) The scaffold, under which the 
Sons of Liberty kept Malcolm for many 
hours on a winter’s night, is here shown in 
place of the Liberty Tree. The number 
‘'45” had to do with John Wilkes, at that 
time Lord Mayor of London. Some years 
before, the forty-fifth issue of his political 
paper, The North Briton — the title was 
a travesty on Lord Bute — got him into 
trouble with the King. Jailed, Wilkes at 
once became a popular idol, and repre- 
sented, in England, the opposition to royal 
prerogative practised in America by the 
Sons of Liberty. Thus were interwoven 
the strands of rebellion at home and in the 
colonies. 



169 Erom a cartoon A New Method of Macas'ony Malcing^Jxx. The Boeion Port Bill as 
a CmemvoTary London Cartoonist, 1774. by B. T. H, pubUdied 

by the GioUer Club, New York, 1904 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 



171 From a Brltldi caricature Lord N — h in a Fix, 


THE BRITISH MINISTRY CAN SUGGEST 
NO SOLUTION 

Lord North was m a fix. Though he was intelligent enough to 
perceive the issue, the indecisivencss he often showed in times of 
crisis again displayed itself. For a situation such as this his 
natural amiability was no solvent. America was touchy ; England 
was indignant. On the seventh of March, 1774, Parliament 
listened to a message from the Crown on the proceedings in Boston. 
“Nothing,” said North, “can be done to reestablish peace without 
additional powers from Parliament.” Yet he submitted no plan 
of action. 

LORD NORTH ADOPTS A POLICY OF PRESSURE 
But strong pressure was at work upon him. The press was 
vehemently demanding punishment. The King was using every 
artifice to bolster North’s courage. The apparent acquiescence 
of America’s friends promised an easy road So, on March 14, 


InpoBfleasionofthepubllahera (though, says 

Burke, with noticeable languor) the first of a series of penal measures, 
aimed at Boston. This was the Boston Port Bill. Meetmg practi- 
cally no opposition, it received the royal assent on the 31st. Boston 
harbor was, after June first, to be closed to all commerce. Marblehead 
was to become the port of entry, Salem the seat of government. This 
was to continue until the East India Company and all others should 
be indemnified for their losses, and until the King should be satisfied that 
in future Boston would be obedient. It became known that the army 
and the fleet would be used to enforce the Act. 


BOJIEAS. 



If' 

M 

m 


ANJIO SBcmo qSTARTO 

Goorgiilll Regia 


CAP. XLV. 

Ab Aft for the better legnUong the Gevem- 
nenC oT the Proviace of the MaJpKk^tt'tBqy, 
tnNitwEitilaiiil, 

hB EetttiB note 
•e 4>tut ftNi qf 'BnfiMaA, mOe 

IN CWn pMc «( ttc flUfB or ctdc ^ 

Iw ViMW Uni WOliui ha Awn 
Mu 7, biiDMi« fnttnA ha laa^ 

MaAof , m fnoal coleoiif. ttnU 
tttM. na CieU er Untt AMtai MmtauB. tale 0IK 
tM rtmote. If At HMie or Thor Mejdbn Pio. 
teof the uNw Rqilni, lAinhf 

A AH, ntflita oAtt eiHliitfi uiB 

AAit Ac Anaentei oi A» ma MataH AMda, Bbh 
A cnniaiib, It ifpcliim m uMMoiutta if citft 
tftitUti, -Clch AtM laa AacHlbii : Jt Mi. beM 
■Mr. ■fiqiiQ uiD eiitlMB, E|e(^ Mb Ac Ctfintfoii 
«r Ac Cenn ft) um aactoilAicbAi«ifi>t eni ilwiA 
ARflnf UHA in At UB Mhi cm 

folnaa A lB4bc U ABunaileif h iUlBiiti «• Ai!i 

mimi Of Ar nil PiaMnct Ai Ac Cinr biBv, Ac 
4 atticfUa 


173 From a copy of the Administration of Justice 
Act, 1774. ta the Kew York PubUo Library 


172 From a cartoon In the Oxford Magaiim, 
Loudon, Apr 1774 


MORE ROYAL ACTS /f/ifV 

AIM TO REDUCE §f/ 

THE COLONIES 
Four more Acts of similar 

tenor followed in rapid sue- , i/ ^ ^ j j 
cession. One provided that 

where a person in Massachu- 172 From a cartoon m the oxford Magazine, 
setts was accused of “murther London, Apr 1774 

or other capital crime,” and officials thought a fair trial in the courts 
unlikely, the case could be transferred to a court in another colony 
or to one in England. A second revived the law of 1665 which 
permitted the quartering of troops; and General Gage succeeded 
Hutchinson as civil Governor of Massachusetts. Most important 
was the Massachusetts Government Act (No. 173). In violation of 
her royal charter, the Council of Massachusetts was to be appointed 
by the Crown; all minor executive and judicial offices were to be 
filled by appointment; and town meetings were severely restricted. 
The Quebec Act organized the territory acquired in 176S from 
France into the Province of Quebec, with a Government centralized 
under the Crown. The Act also sanctioned the Catholic religion for 
this large domain, many portions of which had long been claimed 
by Virginia, New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. This Act, 
destined to become the comer stone of the relations between the 
French and English in Canada, gave grave offence, because of 
some of its provisions, to the English colonists in America. 
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7 ^^ 


.j— T y. ' ,i|^ ; . y ^ 

liwKight Earl^,, 

Horfe pf I^rds. upon reading the — 

BljLlj; on Friday, the lydi Tune, 
his Lord^ip'fe SPEECH, on the Ihij^ R«*^* 
'the* Houfe'^of Lords, <sf the Bill for Providing if nrift- 
;^Ali?;E»*#jtfac Officers and Troops in America,- 




' StthT «IW^ w > 1 < uuimn- »r. <fcir 

UidSwiiltinoC ikiSiploita ngtonirf lad komeS ifcia i»t» ,*«« 

K.Ste<r«>rM. •mnaltdlmSirib. p^r. TOjduiwi, 

£ wDctdteto iih3lt«ol rheir «r«* nnt gf Iferioufly believsp f 

iocetpf ndnig twn ^oW n« Bf. with al«» JlSfi JS®** ** 

trliy, rachsr thaw labnitto thcflutlh wd ^ ili« rAm»i«siAn«r 

dvrannieal miaeliihi whieh otewilsd. at .. from ills complexioa of 

the woole or the p^oeceduah'* » aw ape to 


. il«iT UibVflTtttMi ImM •* Owyhav* aToidid of dif 

rr«HE«oii,ooav«hk«4«^if!*K 

.’ I &,5lS£'4SlS.SI»S - ^ »r Lor*.. « .b. «.s— *. 

isiirjr.T’CTi’Si.c's 


r ioical piiQriplta which prevailed, 
fHU-tod, fO their i|»tivv country, 


fhiU w« woodor, mi 
dbntr of fneh Uid 
wHh eouupipt, thc^ 
Mel power, chat wi 
Ihch dear bnoght 
•eotendlor i Hitd 
jpNiQttd by dhilf other 


if the deTcin- 
fdtarufters Ipum, 
idof nncooilatnu- 
lil^teh frontbew 
nlegje as they now 
colontci been 
Iptm than our 


, th« iohabiwnti wenid have earned 

with ihamUie chwhi nlft*vetypaod the fpiric 
«f defpotifai I bo^ ai ,fhcy arv, they ongbc 
to be fctnenitwred as great inftAneca to ia> 

A««iA (he wovhl, to w£uia flrctefa of liberty 

‘ ‘ 


ore left to the. tree 
And. day l*or^. noti 
tioa togwe ny hearty 
«iM now beiore you, 
dkmmog, w the fiivti 


« , AoMf leant la geaec 
^aoD, ini Mttietlnr. ^ 

Mn^whkdthaabtvai 

- tekloainfeofi*^ 

V Ante. h«i baan lo 

- ihefahditanafalipi 
that bdirtldnab, »«d«l 

. altr&tadiog* man be afiontlhcd at fach 
fToeiedlagi. By blnebmg up the harbuar 
* y Boftoa, yon have Involved the nmoeeni 
" Tfader in the Cmmi pnniihment with the 


tcifs of tbcwlclvM, 
[hllandrag my ihtn- 
cgaiive to eba ^twf' 
Oanaot btip eon* 
nnner, the late* 
t eoodtiA of Ihe 
^kriotstoBuf 
ay Lords, the 
I iv hiring them 
t to the p.4reDit 
lealty oppt lite to 
c> ol loand policy, 
I'd of eommon un. 


ihiah, thrfC Adminihrattou hat parpofcly 
irrruicd them into theft lace violent afb lor 
which they now fa fevuvly fnart , por> 
pofcly lobe rtveOged on thMjlor the weto* 
ry they f^med by the repeal of the Steinp> 
aft, a meafnre to which they Iveminxly ae>^ 
tiulcfccd. bnt at the betto^ they were lia 
tea) cocfhhfl . For what Other toorlvt «u« id 
indoec them to d^ reautloo, that tether 
of American fedition,, in tht rpbes oi an 
£eA India direftor. hut to brenk in onun 
that mutual peace and haemooT whiJi then 
f* fliihliflari hrieiailudiV “r amA ih*. 

‘iHothcTeonniryi My LorP^l »m ao old 
naaa, and wiU advilc the nobla Lord* now 
in offidc, to adopt a niMn jkentle mode of 
governiog A<D«^aa i *H day W uoi far 
dulaotp when Ainorint npyjvie wuh theic 
hingdnmii not only in artaa» hot lO oru 
alfo Itu an cftablilbeel Uftef Ihtt the prin* 
cipal towM «• America are IcerneJ and po> 
li e, and oodcffland the coallltation ol the 
llriiifh empire as well w the npbla Lords 
who guide the fpribgi ol gn'fernaieat ) and 
GOttl«qn«t)tIy, they w*U Iravc a watch, ol 
«yc over their kbctiiev, to prrveni the icalk 
cnerosebmenc ol an Arbicrdhy AdMulUra 
cion 00 thetr hereditary rlghu and prt»k> 

Vw obfemrion II £o recently ezemplified 


whlch'cocncs*^ ^rom 

HS-SSSS rS -ixMiffifr srisi? 

^MT woir narowh.^paniiB me iin n a ffta that mierfUing nutter la 


_ r thoirharboutji.v 
flW lawlida JUfd|^iiiJM|uheir abetipn, 
SpM lilt whole bcwlyff BMohehiunti 
' My Lordijt ihii mMMjjP I* htti* ohllced 
^ flothe FnoMnan^ ihli Ten> 

ftM 1 iht AaNrioam MnlMW forgot. In 
. hhfiriacelii oi gmimm for dhc repeal of 

, nhOi*ap*B« aat jifo^ 

' ,9UlAar OWntry \ foompd nn tmplap 
ifoo awirag the dbprenr nrovliiec*, who 
ftonlii be inea dmtililaod lorwwd in their 
^ Mpraifiuns of l^ltylo thefolhayal Beoc* 
iaftar | as yon wiU tewdtiy fwbivt by tfao 
" l tdo w i o g emraft of hfotmr fowte .governor 
l o i M r d to n—hfo Lord tbhn in ogee 
^ Tho Hoolhof Repfdfotutlvhi, ffitji 
' iM oponlMit ihticffioo 
(Mwo n dOHitUNi to 
— ^^wfohoMii ««orythlo| 
odili*aMMli|oed hooMMr 
- »A*d.fo 



Iha ckaraR point of view 
« The high opart ol FdHlaiwnt, (Lyi 
1 * hfV ii the lotprcmc legiQouvff power over 
*• the whole bmpirci in all tree hetn the 
«( eonhiinnoa is fired ^ and u the luprcmo 
w legvfiacivnderivssits powegandM hoiuy 
ftom the eeqfiuaaooi, n eanoov overleap 
» iho boMds of iCp whhoiiif dcfirojriog us 
*• own fbandation t for the enoAlinifon 
*• afocnniflsiiddiiiBits both lomeiKaiyaod 
<« allegiaaeo t And Ihcrtforo hfo ila>tfly'a 
w AoMHenn fol^ifts. who aelnowlodgo 
w rhewfolvoi bound^y «h« tm of alls|bnwp 
** havem aqoixablecisilmto thalnll enjoy 
M men* of the iMdamanial nips ol dw 
<• EnglMh oonllttttfoni that '> '» ancAon | 
*• dal unalmribfo vl|hab patm , tiqpndctd 

lav Di. pNiaUia'i fMcol dbtw anft bflwtcn 

fahAM by W. 


I* folo the BridOi con lUd Mb n A nfondn, 
mental Lw. and ever hdM fotrcdi Md fo- 
il revocab'e by the fo^ fts wiihia cbo 
" realm i aod ihacwhatamtdhuBaoooRiv 
'• tcquiied, ushfointely hianwhf which 
I* he may Iretly pive, but whfoh oanttnth* 

** taken frntn him wiihotulth Cjsnfont '* 
This, my Loiilv ihongh no Mm doe« 
trine ha* been always my rcCciveid am^ 00- 
afoarabte opTiiien ; and 1 will wpty *t to my 
grave, id Ii tfiu ftmMfty imj or rqffi, aedrr 
to ton sTeirrfre, It is euntrarv to 
ill the principles ot jutliceand civil policy, 
which neither the ratgencie* el the ftare «r 
even the acquiefeet'cc m the t-m, enqid 
jnfiily upuo any oee,*(u)ii wheUcever. Sach 
pcpeacUingt wilt never meet wuh the*! 
wtfbcd for fncctfi ; and isflvad of ■ddipg 
10 their mdarwi, at the Hill now before yod 
mob anrinubtcdly ilon, odtipt fiwae Uanent 
meelurci, which itwy lu*e them to ibeir du- 
ty , proceed like a kind and affoftuinare pa- 
rent over a child wh'im he (xoceiHy lovri $ 
auod, inJIead id tlioie hull and fowre pro- 
ccedings, pafoan aiiiM< tty oo aNgbifo yowh- 
tniciiois} clalp ihem DoeoMire m ypur 
fmid 40x1 hF fluiiaie iirmi ; and 1 will ven- 
ture owflum, yru will fiodihm chiUien 
warthy nt ihrir li c, Hut, Qi> n'd thslr 
tui buleacc et ft atuc your prolcitcd t«rmv 
ol Inrgiveueli which I hop*, nudetpeft thia 
Hiiule Will unmcilMiily adopt, 1 will fa« 
among the toiciunll 0 ) thw illuUiumt afem- 

Wj< tm tmf M m Uv lw« h NWalRIv* 0* WSlI *f- 

fcAriiily p rev eut slut Ore retaple aniftmako 
them Irel wjftat ii ii cu priirokt b innif a d 
loi giving parent 1 A parent, my Lords, 
whole wel^aic h«k ever been my grtstett 4 t d 
mritt pie«fingci)iirolat*oB. Thudrcliraiicn 
niM) irem unnertdirvi lor ( will veninrt to 
decUie, the period is not for diftanc when 
Ihx will wsneihe aflilfonce (vt her moft dif- 
taiu (riendi i Hut Omuld the all ditpiding 
hand III Providence prevent me from ift'ord- 
mg hcj my pouraflittence, mypraycu Q»aM 
hi ever for her welfore. 

Uogti of d»/i Ir fo Arr >v/*r otnd 

m Arr fo/r rhfo/ aad fomor ; for 
mmu he omni oj ftemJoutmojH snvif *U kef 
fothi ht ftutt, 

O M Friday rht lyh of June, tbo order 
ul the ovg Was lead in ifu Hi uie of 
resri for the an mdnicota io»d< in chx C^ne* 
bee bill to be taken inio ccalideraitMi , 1 h« 
fonoe were accordingly read by tho cl rk ; 
and ijic qnrllion being put, for tb« Hi.ufo to 
agree u* th*. jgisuni.ineur*. Lord i haih m 
role tip, and entered folly laio th« fnbjcft 
ol the bill. Ncfoid, *' U wrmld involve a 
great ofldniry baa ibmiLnd dificulffos, and 
lo.ihc wwft old«i|ioitrui. and pat the whole 
people under atbturary power i T her it 
was n anoR cruel, odir us. and spprsfllirn 
meafnre, foiling up Jjaftlcc and fvery food 
priaciplc hy tbs roou > That by dfoltlhiog 
the (rh/fyjmrf, he fitppofod t]^ frawtri M 
the blit chtiqght that nude M proecidfog* 
CMeihar with the hsbsas oorpna. wets moon- 
foinr'y whUft every trot Engl fomaa waa 
ready to lay down hfo lUi, foMOer ihain fofo 
ihnfc two bulwarks of hli firlbMl focwrilF 
Mtd property Tbs nBcrcly ft*p|W fiiwt thaii 
cht Canndsaufo would ndt be Mle In fotl ilMf 
jenod cF is of law and hwdoM, btpMfo' 
Stcy hod been ufed io wbforwy MWifi WM 
MMMMridlMfonaMfotfo, 


174 Oliatliam's Speech In Th a House ol Lords, June 17, 1774, from a London broadside In tbe New V orb Public Library 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM 

These coercive measures did not pass without some voiced opposition, Burke in one House, and Chatham 
in the other, counseled moderation. “I trust/’ wrote Chatham, on the Christmas Eve of 1774, “that it 
will be found impossible for freemen in England to wish to see three millions of Englishmen slaves in 
America.” But the King's majority was not to be hindered by argument. Parliament was irritated by 
Massachusetts; and the royal advisers who since 1766 had been waiting their chance now found it. 
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GtNTLEME'f. 

T H E evils whieli ive have bng rorereen are oatr come upon thii tot^a 
and province, the long meditated ftrolceu now given to the enil 
liberty of this country I How lon|{ we maybe allowedthe eojoymene 
of our religious liberty la a qoelhon of infinite moment Heliglonl 
can never be retained in it*i purity where tyranny has uTurpediheplaceef 
rcalon and juAiee The bill for blocking up the harbo ur of BoAon ii replete 
withinjunice and cruelty.thouTanda of innocent inen,bendes women and 
inJants.arehy iireduced to indegenee and diflrcfi , and though we in this 
eownmore immediately feel thisdiltrefi, yet our brethren in the other towns 
of this province, and all the other colonies muft fee that we iiifl^r in the 
common canfe, and that ihty thcmfelvcs muft Toon realize the fuSer 
ings under which we now labour, if no means are difcovered for olir re> 
liet But it any fliould t^iink that due town alone ii to groan under the 
weight of arbitrary power, we are now furniflied by our enemies with a 
ftill more glaring evideriee of a fixed plan of the Britilh adminiftration 
to bring the whole ooncinent into the moft humiliating bondage A 
bill has been brought into parliament apparently tor' the purpofe 
of taking away our charter rights, wherein it u to be enaAed that 
the eounlcllors fliall be appointed by mandamus from the lung, that our 
Juftiecs of the lupenor court, jiiAi ccs of our inferior eaiiru,and julbcei of 
the pcaee,lbaU be all appointed by the governor alone, without the advice 
of the conneil, and all of them, etcepting the Juftieea of the luperior 
eourc be removeable by hun sc his pleafure, that our juries Diall not be 
chpren by the rreeholders,ai^ they heretofore have beeu, but by the flienf 
of the county, and that this DterifT (hall not be appointed by the gavetv> 
nor and couneil as heretofore, but by cfie governor alone, fo that 
otif lives and propenies are to he decided upon by judges appointed by 
the governor alone, and by juries chofen by a fheri/F who muft be en- 
tirely under the influence of ihe governor as he Is appoitiied by hini,anil 
15 rcmoveable by him alone, whenever he fhall diTcover a reluAance to 
conform to the 11111 ofihe goicrnor Surelyif we fuffer chefe tilings we are 
the moft abjeA /laves If a fiioiite of a perverfe govei norfhould pretend 
a tide to our lands, or any other parr of our property w e need not doubt 
but a very fmall degree of evidence in fupporc of the claim, would be 
judged fufficient cfpecjally as the bill makes provilion,ihacupon the mo- 
tion ofeither ofthe parues,ic Hull lie lawful to try the eaufe in another coun- 
^ than that in which thcaAion was brought, lo chat a man u to be ear- 
ned into a diftant part of the province, inftead of having liia eaufe tried 
im hia own county, and to be tried \rf ftraogers with whom the good or 
bad charafters of the parties or of the witnefl^ can have no weight, eon- 
tra-y to the v try fpirit of magna charm Of what value are our lands or 
eftitea to us, iPluch an odious government fliould be eftablilhed among 
Ba » Can we look with pleifure on the inheritance left by our aiicellon, 
or on the fields euliivarid by ear mduftry I When we refleft that all our 
nbours have made tliein only a more mvlting prey to our enemies, wiU 
not the vine yard ofNaboth be ever in ear minds * But left any thing 
CiDuld be wanting to compleat ouf mileiy, another bill if aUb prepared^ 
enables the governor to lave any p^n or perfona, who, under 
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the pretext df luppurting or carrying into mecutioii the late ot nA** 
afU of the Bntifli parliament, fhall suur Jer and dBfltojr the people of tUd 
eouniiy, froni being tried in ihia province (even if they fliouM be IndlAh 
rd by fueh grand jurors u Hull b« eheJen by the fherUr of the couuiy im 
the Ame manner that we have meauaned that petty joron are to be 
returned) but the perfon indiAed with fuck wltnefles as he and the pro. 
feeutor [which w^ be the crown) fliall Judge properi Hull be lent 
eiihrr ofthe ocher colonies, or even to Great Brltoin.io be tn^ for mnr- 
denng the mhabicdnts ofthe MafTachufetes-Bay. And pmvifiod li alib 
made to prevent our meeting togelher in our corporate tapaelty aa 
a town, unlela Hi be once in the mouth of March for the eledkion of the 
town officers, except the matter or builncCi of the meeting u laid before 
the governors and hia leave in writing is obisuned for a meeting el ibd 
town 

There Is bdtOiie Way that we edn cbnceive of, to prevent what la in 
be deprecated by all good men, and ought by all poflible means to be pN- 
VenteJ.wiz, The horrors that muft follow an Open rupture between Greax 
Britain and her coloniei 1 Or on our part, a fubjeclion to abfolutc Ha- 
Very] And that is by afleAing the trade and intereft of Great Britain, fa 
deeply as fhall Induce her (o wujidriw her oppreflive liand There can 
be no doubt of our fucceedingco the luinoft ^ our wlCbei Jfwefinivec^ 
fally enme into a folemn league, not to import goods from Orm Britain, 
ond not to Uuy any goods that fhall hereafter be Imported from thence, 
until our grievuiCBS fhall be redrelTed To tbele, 01 even to the leaft 
of chefe fbamefulimpoGiiDni, weiruftiu God, our eouatiyinen nevoa 
mil fubmlt I 

We hav« received fiich allunnbes fiom rar brethrdd ill eveiy part of tha 
pravinieofthelr readinefi to adopt luchmeafurcd as may be hkdytofiive vat 
country, that wehave not the Icjft doubt of an almoft unlverralagtBemeoc 
for this purpofe 1 in eenfidenee of this, w« have drawn up n fotn ofn 
covenant to bEfubfenbed by all adult perfoni of both fexea 1 which wo 
havefentco every cownin the province, and chat We might not giveour 
enemies time to counteraA ns, we have endeavoured that every towia 
fhonld be furniflied with fuch a eopy on dr before the fourteenth day of 
this month, and we eameftly defirL that you would ufeyoar Utnioft eQ> 
deavoura char the fubfenpudn paper may be filled up u loen ta peffibk. 
that fb they who are in cxpeAation of ovenhrowiiig our libeitica uxf 
bedifcoongedfrom profecutlng their wicked dcCgni / as we look ifpom 
this the lift and only mecfaud of prefervlng our land from flavesy wish* 
out drenching it in blood, may God pjrofpcr every s' 
tends Co the fidvatlon of bla people We are, dee 


SOSTDM, Joni 8, 1774. 


Signed by drder and in behalf of thO 
Committee of CeiTefimndonca fad 


Ikz... 


From the Boston Circular Letter oi June 8, 1774 urging oomjplete suspension of trade with Great Britain.’ 
in the New York Public Library 


BOSTON’S REACTION TO THE INTOLERABLE ACTS 
A COPT of the Port Bfll reached Boston on May 10. Action was electric. The Act was printed with 
deep bands of mourning and burnt by the common hangman. The committee of correspondence, led by 
Samuel Adams, with representatives of eight neighboring towns present, sent a circular to like committees 
in all the colonies, recommending suspension of trade with Great Britain till the Act should be repealed. On 
the 13th, a^ town meeting dispatched a similar appeal “to all the sister colonies, promising to suffer for 
America with fortitude, but confessing that singly they must find their trial too severe.” Thus Boston, 
rsjectmg revolution, founded its faith on the tried policy of non-importation, backed by united colonial action. 

ENGLISH LIBERALS DISAPPROVE THE INTOLERABLE ACTS 
This cartoon well shows how American affairs were regarded in England, not as an isolated matter, but as 
part and parcel of a corrupt system. Parliament has been dissolved; the members are going home. The 

coachman is remarking, “I will 
not overset Ye, if Ye don’t over- 
set Yourselves.” A roistering pas- 
senger observes, ‘'May the Pat- 
riots ride uppermost,” while a 
beggar in the street cries, “You 
have starved me and my children.” 
The harsh treatment meted out to 
America by the “ Intolerable Acts ” 
was to the English liberal merely 
another example of incompetent, 
imrepresentative British Govern- 
ment. Placemen, inclosures, re- 
strictions upon freedom of the 
press [Wilkes) were in England 
fully as devastating as the Boston 
Port Bill, 
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177 From an engraving by Paul Revere In Tlif TioyaX Atnprican MasciziM, Boston, June 1774, after the caricature 

In the London Magazine, April 1774 


THE POET OP BOSTON IS CLOSED 
TO COMMERCE 

On the same day General Gage entered the harbor, bringing 
additional troops to enforce the Boston Port Bill. Promptly on 
June 1, the port was closed by a cordon of vessels. The ojQScial 
records were removed to Salem. Soldiery and artillery were 
landed, cannon mounted, fortifications erected between Boston 
and the mainland. The cartoon, by Paul Revere, shows Lord 
North, the Boston Port Bill protruding from his pocket, pouring 
scalding tea down the throat of prostrate America; Lord Mans- 
field, with his lawyer’s precedents, pinions her arms; Britannia 
stands aside in Lears; wliile France and Spam are avaricious 
spectators 


THOMAS JEFFERSON SUMS UP 
AMERICAN RIGHTS 

From Maine to Georgia came responses to the appeal of Massa- 
chusetts. Pamphlets arguing the cause of Massachusetts and the 
colonies generally flooded the country- One of the ablest was 
penned by a man who was soon to achieve an international repu- 
tation. Early in the summer of 1774 appeared Thomas J efferson’s 
A Summary View of the Rights of British America. This carried 
to a new stage the arguments which were later to justify political 
separation from the home country. In all of the provinces, and 
in England as well, the name of Jefferson soon became familiar 
as that of a man ardent in opposing governmental tyranny. 


A 

SUMMARY VIEW 

OF TBE 

RIGHTS 

o W 

BRITISH AMERICA* 

S«t ronli in fonie 

RESOLUTIONS 

IHTEHDCXI COa 

The Inspection of the pcdoir l^iuoAvn 
of the People of VircjkiAj noiv Com- 

VENTION. 

It 1 ) the indtrpcnlkhle duty of the fapremi lo 

conlider himfeir aiaAinE Air ibe wbtde ■•4 

ttbliged to fupport iti dignity, nnd nffign tb< paafl^ 
Mith juAice, their tanoui ngbu^ U lie fii 
|o the great truft repofed ui binif 

OciKO'i-OftlL C. 


By a Native, and Mnnlwr-ofilie Boole 


'WJLLIAMSBUK.G, rifBl«d*bjCi)UeiOTi>>A lhaOw 
L O H n O K* 

^e-ftiaiedli>r G.XiAsaLv, u No. 46, mu 
I an, in Fleet Suiei, 1774. 


178 XltlQ-page of a copy of the first London issue 
In the New York Puhllc Library 
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BOSTON RECEIVES HELP PROM 
SISTER COLONIES 

Expressions of sympathy with Bos“ton took also 
more substantial form. As the blockade of the 
port drew near, supplies of foodstuffs poured into 
the town. And after the blockade became opera- 
tive and starvation faced the population — for 
commerce had been the mainstay — such volun- 
tary contributions continued. Windham, Con- 
necticut, sent a flock of sheep, South Carolina 
two hundred barrels of rice; money came from 
Maryland, New York, Montreal, even London. 
George Washington’s name heads a subscription 
list circulated in Fairfax County, Virginia. In 
the picture the cartoonist has depicted men of 
Boston being given the punishment in America 
meted out to slaves convicted of capital offenses, 
who, thus imprisoned, were left to starve as an 
example to their fellows in bondage. This 
parallel was a forcible one, as the petitions of the 
Americans had long said that, bereft of their 
rights, their condition would be that of slavery. 
The cannon, with muzzles pointed toward the 
“Liberty Tree,” represent the “8 pieces of ord- 
nance” which were parked upon tlie Common. 
The background shows royal troops landing as 
reinforcements. In the distance are the “four 
or five frigates” which Lord North had predicted 


would be sufl&cient to enforce the Boston Port Bill. Marblehead men are seen giving food to the prisoners. 


A shallop is laden with baskets of codfish, m answer to Boston’s cry for assistance. Sermons preached by 
Boston clergy probably suggested the long-handled contribution boxes. This print was exceedingly popular 


in England. 


BDSTON PRACTICES 
INDEPENDENT 
GOVERNMENT 

Despite such aid, food and fuel 
became scarce; imemployment m- 
creased. Then was shown the vigor 
and flexibility of Sam Adams’ ma- 
chinery. Disregarding the official 
Government installed by the Acts of 
1774, Boston proceeded to govern 
herself through the Committee of Cor- 
respondence and her town meeting. 
Through these agencies means were 
found to employ the poor and needy. 
Street improvements were under- 
taken; leather was found for the 
shoemakers, iron for the blacksmith. 
Voluntary levies were made upon the 
citizenry, and these were paid while 
taxes remained uncollected. In short, 
the new Acts were inoperative beyond 
the lines of the British soldiers. 


yOTEs PRO CEE DING 8 oC 

die Town of 

boston, 

JUNE 17, 1774, 

'AT 4 legal sndveryfidi meeting ofihefrtdmldtri 
ether vAahUnau tf the tvnm Vt 

sdtonnmen st Faneiul-halJ, Junt 17, 1774. 

The Hon. JOHN ADAMS, ModieCKW. 

EMfideratMn ofthuarridB^ 

£0 ktid detamla^ what 

w b« tabn upon the piefent of 

iein, mor*i^pe«iel|yrclettre tp the Uie edia 

ennlhilRiig the tredp af thu iwm » tad tftev m A- 
■ionidehetu tlunba, ' tb./- je- 

VOTEB. |Wlth.ii1r(ni.dim>mkiit) Tliet dm em. 
inU»«o ef eerrdMBdeiiBe be enjdard. Jimbwlth i* 
^rite to ell other eefamlri. eequelniutK them cUkc 
are uatjdle,(h« wceredchterjidnKiipoa the flepe te 
be tekea M itac prerrnt exigrMiee of oarV^C eAha i 

iheteurbreihrea the leaded laieveft erdih praWace, 
with ao nneunplcd /{MnteBd aDannalip. »« caierinK 
iata a nea canliimpilam eerement t and ihas me an 
valunjc mhh aMiinm expeSailen Ar ilia nTale «^a can. 
dnenul nndnie, whole iweetlai wc ImpaUeatl/ deflre, 
ia whole -wililonaad frmnrft ww caa aanljde. aadim 
-wliala dieermlBatiaiu wa ahaarB)!^ Mfdkfte. 

. «b; Bnamittee af BarweHmadenaa 

laid befen the town Atcli lelten, a< ihev bad ncelnd 
hanfwer taihe drculer lettered wnte hf then to the 
fmnl colpfiln aad allh the fea port lemiM In ahbpn. 

S." 


■ TijTi .. — ni .w e r. yutOTTwamBdiuikib 

a^lUtced^fo aur bnihna ep Um eeBdann^ Ar ihai 

nUBWaln, ^IwcbraBd bBeaiea with which tb^farn 
Wp^d, aad wliich ih.|r han npreAd lawinU 
Shu dOIccOVd lawn at ihia Impartaat Aalaii. 

V»T»,;maAlnnollf,Tluc the dtaaCke afthletawahv 
nd benl 9 > m, alvaaio the aemlitce efcotealkaai 
4mw>w, Ar their falthihlaelb In tliedlAbane tt tSoA 
tniA, aad that they he defliwd ta anoiinoa iheir 
laacc and aAIeliy in that Artlae. ^ 

^jVhereai the Overfimri of the ^oor la the lewa e# 
"*5 »yl»w««Wn«ad Artheew. 

vGi^tlon Mid diilHoDdon ov nil flluriniklc doDMlsH fiv 

lift of ihp poor «r liU 

'7<iTKa. ThM all jranb and denadem ta Abtawa - 

and delivered laev die hendeor Aid OverAen, and by 
■hern apprepriamd end diarilwiMd In coaeerc with ibn 
Mwiwla ae jaii^ appeiawd I 7 tbb town Ar the bmH- 
dihnliei af wi^end n wani JenpiavlDe the poer. 


Vorn,TlMt«ba aawaelefbbe dlHdled topaUlA Ihn 
pneoedin^ af chlananlng In the Iceeral newt p^M. 

•f j^U^baa^SiT^ *** ■Ah*™'* ■ffii-'rijr «haa;dl 


WXLUAM GOOPBIt T**" tUk, 


Proceedings ol the Boston Town Meeting, June 17, 1774, ftom a. printed 
copy in the Masaaohuaetts Historical Society. Boston 
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MASSACHUSETTS APPOINTS 
DELEGATES TO THE FIRST 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
While Boston was thus governing itself, 
General Gage was endeavoring to operate 
the Intolerable Act. Thus we find the 
Massachusetts Assembly in June meeting 
in Salem, official capital of the province. 
By this time, as the Boston Evening Post 
of June 20 tells us, a colonial congress 
“was the general desire of the contment, 
in order to agree on effectual measures for 
defeating the despotic designs of those 
who were endeavoring to effect the ruin of 
the colonies.” Hence on June 17 Samuel 
Adams secured the adoption of resolves 
appointing delegates to such a convention 
to assemble at Philadelphia on the first of 
September. As these resolves were being 
adopted. Gage’s messenger stood outside 
the locked doors bearing a proclamation 
dissolving the legislature, the last to meet 
under royal sanction. 


NEW YORK’S CALL FOR 
THE FIRST CONGRESS 
There was, in a sense, nothing novel in 
this. There were the precedents of Leisler’s 
call in 1690, the Albany Congress of 1754, 
and the Stamp Act Congress of 1765. Moreover, the project had often been mooted in these past years. 
Indeed, by May, 1774, the demand seemed to rise spontaneously from many places. The first somewhat 
authoritative call came from New York. Here the Sons of Liberty wrote to Boston regarding the step. It 
was in answer to this that the Massachusetts Assembly on June 17 designated the time and place of meeting. 


SxLC>r, jju 17 , 1774 . 

Province of Massathusett’s Bay. 

The following Refoics ivitltd the Iloufc of Rcpicfentatives this Day by a 
\ Cl y great Majoutx, .ukI aic now tranfmitted to the Scledtmen of the 
ft-vcial Towns anilDirtiicls m this Province ^ 

Clerk 

tbi Houfr. lAiriE into Confide- the F.fteenih Day of next. 

ntM»a« many Diftrxflii tnd Difficulties ^ eihibiited. Heine «acli_Town . 

tn sehmll Ikn A«etie« ealoni«.and tbisProvince f 

MratioB of <ortoiii Jilo Afl* of I»arliameot, have ihe iinporuntTrulltd which they are ap 

deterred » highly expedient that aCt.m- *• Retpra CO be accoua- 

tatiRce Ihoald be appointed to meet is foon as may ***"“ Mm*. 

be theComoiiitees that are or fball be appointed by - 

Ac feveral Coloniei onthii CoatmeBt. tn^oaiulc 
logger upon the prelbBt State of the .Celonictt 


1^ the CqioDies for the Recovery and Ehabliih 
afeoc of theic jad Righta and Libertiea. Civil and 
ReligioDs, and the Reftocation of that Union and 
llannofiy feetwicn Cre 3 nr 1 ?ritain and thcColonicf. 
mqllt ardently dafifed by all good Men Anil the 
Honordble Jaaika BoWnots.Efq, thiKon 1 no* 
Mae CviuiNO, Ffii, Mr Samuil Adams, Iohk 
Adams, and RovaxT TasAT PAltii. Efiiuires. 
are appointed a Committee on the Part of this 
rravmee, for the Parpofes aforefaid . any three 
of whom to be a Querum, to meet fuch Commit- 
IMS or Delegates from the otberColenies, as have 
Jieca or may be appointed, either by their ferpee- 
tive fioufai of Bar»ires or Reprerentativel.or by 
Coavenli>>n. orby ComOuiters of Correlpondence 
app9inl^ l^the-rerpeAye Honres of Affembly, 
)hi the City of i’AfWrfjftwa. or any other Plaee 
ikat^fluU be judgedortou fuitibltby thejointCom- 
vmitns, Oa tbe ift Day of Sef Umber' aext, And 
Vihereak thaHonfe didRrj(»/or. That iKcie be paid 
to laid Committee out of tbe public Treafuryiibe 
Sum oE fjys HUNDRED POUNDS, to ena- 
ble that iA dilbhacgc the imponant Truft to 
ynhieh they tore appointed . they Upon, ihcir Re- 
turn to boaccoUBuble for the fiirae — And faul 
Refolve wMfent up to the honoiable Board lor 
their Concumace, who aceordiagly cooemced 
the Kelolvc of the Houfe, but his Excellency the 
Cavernor deerined his Confsnt to the fame 
WbcrcForc this finnre 'uould Recommend, and 
they do accordingly hereby reeommend to the 
Icvtral Towna and OiftriAs within this Province, 
that taeh Ttnaii and DiUnet. raile. colteA and 
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Aftirtpfyr, >33 
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BntfarA, 1 l( ‘ 9 

Mufehtmt > | sa 

*4 County of Iaiks/H. 

PtmuOmA^, x 1 0 1 AifBurB/ f, • ft k 
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faikiisd.i 5 4 3 1 FmeffratO, • sa a, 
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The Massachusetts Resolves, from a broadside, Salem, June 17, 1774, In the 
New York Public Library 


L \ i/yi 

^ ^ 1 -1 — 

— M/.* iwvimwmw ^ /I 

„ 4^Ht .m/ trry iilBta» 

t aCb/ <1 A-MMV. 

At imn 

^ 4v fr» ytm Ibi l i i .nM> /m4> 


4K,4 Mr Aim/ mtAMte *• a/t 
/ trt/t y ytrtr ^ At£fr/eAnr 

rt M itAffty mm/ / rMmyMrMitf mr 
mr At rr/mr jffMr , tr rAmmtr 

St> 
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( ,MAMta 4 4 n 4 'iMr •MArrrA^irM ynt tTMtnrn 

ftrmn/fjAm MryrMt/- 

MmAkrtU mm/ tfAm/t/ AirtM M»m/ MMyfA 


e Cr AtAMWU Mtt MWVWMt Mm/m 
4 Atr *M ytMtfhf/'M/y/ ^ M A m M U 
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Letter Jrom the New York Committee of Fifty-one, May 23, 1774. to the Massachusetts Committee of Correspondence, 
In the Manuscript Room, New York Public Library 
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Pyle, toT Woodrow Wllaon, A JSistorv of the American People. 1901 © Harper & Bros 


VIRGINIA UNOFFICIALLY 
PREPARES FOR THE 
CONGRESS 

The apparent spontaneity of the move- 
ment IS shown by events in Virginia. 
The House of Burgesses, on May 24, 
adopted Jefferson’s resolutions setting 
aside June 1 — when the Boston block- 
ade began — as “a day of fasting, humil- 
iation and prayer, . . . for the heavy 
calamity which threatens destruction to 
our civil rights.” Two days later Gov- 
ernor Dunmore found this action a cause 
for dissolving the House. So, as they 
had done before, the members gathered 
in Raleigh Tavern as an unofficial body. 
There, on May 27, they adopted reso- 
lutions for an annual colonial congress 
“to deliberate on those general measures 
which the united interests of America 
may from time to time require.” Simul- 
taneous was the issuance of a call for a 
provincial congress to select delegates to 
the continental meeting. Thus, once 
more, Massachusetts and Virginia took 
the lead m opposing tlie Government in 
London. The work of the committees of 
correspondence was bearing fruit. A 
feeling of community of interest, of com- 
mon danger, had been created through 
the persistent and extensive activity of 
a few of the more intrepid spirits in the 
colonies. United action was now a real 
possibility. 


METHODS VARY IN THE 
SELECTION OF DELEGATES 
Other colonies rapidly fell into line. Delegates were 
selected in a variety of ways. In Massachusetts, as we 
have noticed, appointment was by the Lower House of 
the legislature. In New Hampshire, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, North Carolina and Virginia, provincial 
congresses made the selection; in Connecticut, the com- 
mittee of correspondence; in South Carolina, a public 
meeting held in Charleston; in Rhode Island and Penn- 
sylvania, the legislature. New York employed a different 
system whereby the nominees of the Sons of Liberty were 
endorsed by groups in other parts of the state; while 
three counties sent separate representatives. Georgia 
alone failed to select. 


.. ADVERTISEMENT, 

T he Commiccec of CoirelpDudfnce m New-York, 
having on Monday Nighc laft proceeded to the 
Nonlination of five Pezfons to go as Delegates for the faid 
(^icy and County, on the piopofed General Congrefs, at 
Philaddphia, on the ift of September next ; the five fol- 
lowing Peifons wcare hombiaced for that Purpofe, 

Philip Jivingfton,'^ 

James Duane, 

John AUbp, 

John Jay, 

Haac Low. 

The Inhabitants, diercfbrc, of this City ^ind Count)’, 
Are requeftedto meet, at the City-Hall, on Thursday next, 
at la o'CtocI^ in brder to' ii|pplove pf the laid live Petfons, 
as l)deffates, or |o cAoofi fucb other in tbeir Stead, as to 
tbtir^tfdom Jml Jeem meet. 

By Order of the Committee, 

ISAAC LOW. CHAIRMAN. 

tUESiDAT, ith' 

HJ. 1114- 


IBS 


From a New York broadside, July 5, 1774, in tbe 
New York Historical Society 
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CONGRESS INCLUDES MANY OF THE 
ABLEST AMERICANS 

On the fifth of September the delegates gathered at Phila- 
delphia City Tavern. Here it was determined to hold the 
meetings of the Congress m Carpenter’s Hall, a building 
recently erected, containing a spacious assembly room. 
Thither the members walked. In all, there were fifty-five, 
many of them the ablest Americans of the time — Samuel 
and John Adams from Massachusetts, Roger Sherman 
from Connecticut, John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, 
Christopher Gadsden from South Carolina, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, Richard Henry Lee, Patrick Henry and George 
Washington from Virginia. One, Stephen Hopkins from 
Rhode Island, had participated in the Albany Congress, 
eight had attended the Stamp Act Congress; the others 
were, with few exceptions, experiencing for the first time 
the emotions evoked by inter-colonial deliberation. 

THE OPENING OF CONGRESS 
On the first day, Peyton Randolph was chosen president, 
and Charles Thomson, a Pennsylvania patriot, secretary. 
An oath of secrecy bound the members; sessions were to be 



held behind closed doors. These were wise precautions; although our knowledge of their proceedings is scanty. 


we know that the deliberations were not always harmonious and dispassionate. On September 6 a rupture 


was avoided only by the political skill and whole-hearted earnestness of Samuel Adams. 


His colleague, Cush- 


ing, had moved that meetings should be opened with prayer. To this John Jay of New York and Rutledge of 
South Carolina objected, since diversity of creed made it impracticable. Then rose the sturdy and artful Puri- 
tan and, declaring that “he was no bigot,” suggested that on the following morning prayer should be offered 
by Mr. Duche, the local Episcopal clergyman. Adams’ motion prevailed, and one snag to cooperation was 



188 From an engraving Tlie First Praysr in Congress by Sadd alter a painting by T. H. Matteaon (181S-84) 


Reading from lett to right First row (kneeling) Patrick Henry, John Rutledge, George Washington, 
Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry John Jay, Isaac Low Second row (kneeing) Nathaniel Folsom, 
Robert Treat Paine, Thomas Lynch, Philip LlviMston, John Dehart, Thomas M’Kean, Roger Sherman, 
William Paoa. Rev Mr Duchfi, Samuel Ward Third row (standing) Caesar Rodney, Ed,ward Rutledge, 
T Cushing, EUphalet Dyer. Samuel Adams, John Adams, George Read, Silas Deane, Richard Smith, 
Stephen Hopkins, WllUam Livingston, Samuel Rhodes, Col WllUam Floyd, Stephen Crane, John Morton, 
Thomas Mlmln, Charles Thomson 


removed. And when, on the 
morning of the 7th, 
Duche appeared, there were 
new impulses to call for 
solidarity. For news — sub- 
sequently proved false — 
had just come that the 
British forces had bom- 
barded Boston, Consterna- 
tion prevailed in the city, 
doubt in the minds of dele- 
gates. Duch& read a Psabn 
and several petitions from 
the Book of Common Prayer, 
concluding with an invoca- 
tion, vividly described by 
John Adams, so patriotic 
and reverent that he re- 
ceived a vote of thanks. At 
its end the assemblage was 
filled with a new exaltation of 
purpose and a determination 
to carry through the difl&cult 
tasks that lay before them. 
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SOME AMERICANS ARE SLOW TO 
JOIN THE RADICALS 
Yet all the political maneuvering of Sam Adams 
could not gloss the fact that the Congress contained 
two opposing groups, one radical and the other con- 
servative. The conflict between them became most 
tense on September 28, when the conservative Joseph 
Galloway of Pennsylvania presented a “Plan for a 
Proposed Union between Great Britain and the Col- 
onies.” This was a last and sagacious stand of those 
who hoped to conciliate all parties. The plan in- 
volved the appointment by the Crown of a president- 
general of the colonies; with him was to be associated 
a council of delegates selected every three years by 
the several provinces. The laws of the council were 
to be subject to parliamentary veto, while acts of 
Parliament pertaining to the colonies could be nuUi- 
fled by the council. This plan received earnest sup- 
port from some of the abler leaders of Congress, 
among them John Jay and James Duane of New 
York and Edward Rutledge of South Carolina. 
Their strength is shown by the fact that the plan 
was laid on tlie table by a majority of only one 
vote. Duane incurred odium at this time by his 
efforts in behalf of the Galloway Plan, and by his 
suggestion that the Congress recognize the validity of the Navigation Acts. Allied by marriage with the 
powerful Livingston family, Duane was one of a group of prominent lawyers who were willing to venture all 
to mamtain the English connection. In 1776 he objected to the Declaration of Independence. Once war 
became inevitable, however, he threw in his lot with tlxe colonies, and served them well. He was a member 
of the Congresses from start to finish, of the New York Convention which ratified the Federal Constitution, 
and mayor of New York City from 1784 to 1789, and later served as Federal District Judge. 


89 James Duane, 1733-97, from the portrait. 1805, by John Trumbull 
U756-1843), in the City Hall, New York, courtesy of the Municipal 
Art Commission 


CONGRESS, UNOFFICIAL AND WITHOUT LEGAL AUTHORITY 


Massachusetts and Virginia led the more advanced group, with able backing from such men as Sherman of 
Connecticut — men who denied all parliamentary authority over the colonies. At the outset of the Congress, 
Patrick Henry had given the key to the views of this party. Debate had arisen as to the method of 
determining questions. 

Some suggested that each 
delegate should have one 
vote ; others that the prov- 
inces should have equal- 
ity of power. The latter 
won. It was in this de- 
bate that Henry declared, 

“The distinctions between 
Virginians, Pennsylvan- 
ians, New Yorkers, and 
New Englanders are no 
more, I am not a Vir- 
ginian, but an American.” 

To his mind a nation had 
been born, entitled to 
treatment proportionate 
to its dignified status. 



190 From the pMutinp P^^iBmry in the First Continental Vormoss, by ClyflB Osmer DeLand [1872-) 
m Carpeuters Hall, PbiladBipbia, courtesy of The Amerioan TelepuoxiS and Telegraph Company 
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iProccedlngs of the General Congrels of Delegates from the fevcral 
Britilh Colonies in North-America, held In Philadclpliiai 
September 1774 . 


From the PiNMiTLiTAMiA Packit 
TfQtkr Printer tf the PcnafylvutiA Packet. 
S I R 


egrenhie to eompAft, of the Enghfli coFo* now ctirylnit on tipon Rntlon Neck, ere 
~Die<iD America.— ihErefort we the heiri jylllf e'Ariiiir{> rn rhik cnaot; and give oe 
ead fuecedhri of the Sril piemen of thia reafm to apprehend fame hnAile loieoclon 
colony do cheerriill; acknowledge the faid agtinll that mwn, more efpceially aa the 
- .... . - . _ . . ri. citraordi- 


CHAtLai Thdmiow. Seeretaiy. 
Xn the^engrejr^ Xfft 17, 1774. 


” . V r II colony do eheerfnllj acknowledge the laid agtinlt that mwn, more erpeeis 

Pleafc to infert in ywr paper, the lollowiog George the third in be our rightful Snve conamaoHer in chief hai in t very 

extran from the Minuiei of the Congreii |re,gn^ eofenani 11 the tenure nary rt.anner rrmoY^d ihs powder frufnthc 

now litimg at Philadelphia. and claim on which are founded our alle- magtame at Ch irleflown, and hai alfo for* 

ify Order nf tie Cwwire/et giance and fubmilliiin bidden ihe keeper of the migminr at Bolon, 

2 That It II an tndifpcnfible duty whieh todelirer not to ihe owntri the powder which 
«e owe 10 God, our country, ourfclvei, and ibey had lodged in fai 1 mag.r re 
poBerity, by all lawful wayi and meani in 10 That the late aA 0, Par lament for 

T he refolutione entered into by the de ourpower, lomainiaiD, defend and pi eferve eft blifliing the Roman Cailmlic religion and 
legatee from the fiternl towni and thole civil and religioningka and liberiic*, the Fienc'i Lwi in that cxienlitr ciinniry 

diftriRi in the county of Suffolk, in the pro for which maoy ol oor faihen flnughi, now called Canada, 11 daopei nui in an rx- 

vince of Maffaehufeiu Bay, on Tnefday the hied and died, and la hand them down enuic tnme degree >0 ih- proieKantrcligionan^ta 

dihlnftant, and their addrefi to hli Excel- to fuiurc generauooi the ciril iighn and liberkici of «|l Aowriea y 

lenoy Guvetnor Gaok, dated the y thin- 3 That the late aRe of the Bniifh Parli- and therefore ai mrn and proiellant ChriAi- 

ftaot, mere laid belore the Congrclk and ament for blocking up tbe harbour ol Bof am wt arc indirpcnfibly o'lliged to take all 
arcMfollowi ton for altering the cnablilhed lorm of go proper roealurei lor iiur r[ciiM«.y 

a... ........ ...... MM vemment la thia colony, and ler rertenins 11 Thu whereai our enemiei have flat- 

.h the moA Aagitiouc violator! ol the lawa of tcred thrmfrlvei that they Ihill make an ea- 

„d dillrift in the Su^'k “ p,.,„B,«,,om ategol trial, are grnfi m fy prey of thu nu.n.mu. br-ve and hard/ 

Tuerday ‘he |ra«lon. of ihufe ngh^ co which we ar. peol>l.' from an app.eheon-n ihai they ari 

nAhkl hv*^^^fnurn■le^nt at' the eoiitled by ihc'lawrol nature, the unacquaioicd wnh miliury dT.iplinr wd 

Dedhan, and by ai JnurnmMi at the g,,, „,g,„tron, and the charter of the thereiure for the honour, defence and fecuniy 

‘ t.“Lfh Palmer ^ P^' 

I ndajjht y«h u^Bant J cp P That no obcdimet ii due from thii been recommended to uke aw ly al) ccimm-r- 

-wil"* *r . cr« pu.ir • province 10 cither or any part of the afti fioni from the nScrri of the milma that 

lum Thornpfnn, Erq. e , Comm .hovenieotioned, hot that they be rejeALd thole who now hold (nmonlGoni, or luth 
wAi chokn to r 8 ,, P" . ai ihi anrmpii of a wieked admioiBtauun other perloni be e'rfted in each town .ii ol- 
Conventlon, and '•« to.afl.ve Aln.rtea ^ 6etr. m the mil.,!,, a. fhall be judged of 

vejAl 1‘mei P {.P* 8' P“ “T . tiui fo long ai the JnAlcee of our Su fuffirlent caparfiy lor thtt purpnf,, ,41111 who 

paragraph, wa. unen oily voted, m penor Court of Judicature, C nrlof AlBxe, b-»e evidenced thcmfelvte ihe inii'xihlt 
TTiHEREAS the priwerbnt not the jnf |cc and Inferior Court of Common flent m friendi tn ibeilghti of the people , and chat 
W II < ihcYcny. met bat not the wif- ihu county nre appuinied, or hold tbeir the inhabuanre of ihcfe towni and diArifii 
dnm ol Gicat Britain, which of old perfe- pUc-i, by niiyothi.r icnnrc than that which wlTo are qiidiRed do life their uienon dill- 
cuted 1 nnrged and ci ned our fugiiiva ihc charier and the lawi of ibe province | eoce to ai g lant ihrmfelvca with the hrt 
pnienti liom their native lb irei, now pur dircA, they muB be conCdtrcd ai under un ul war ai Inou aa p Cble, and dn for that, 
Ibci Ui ihclr gnilclcii chdilrcn wiih unre dueirflumce, and arc ihereforc uneonlliiu pnrpofe appear under armi at IcaB nan 
Icnting fevciily And whcreai, thu then tmnil offieeri, and at fuch no regard ought every week 

Ikvage and uucniiivjted defart wai imribA- m be paid to them by the people of ihii la. That during ihr prefent koHile tp-. 
led by the toil und treafure nraiqtfircd by eouniy pcaranece on the pari 01 Grtai Britain, nutf 

the blood and valour nl ihofe our V ner able 4 That iF the Junicci of the Snpenot withflandingikeminyioiDliaandappreSi- 
^gcniiore, to u» they brqilnihtd tbe dear Court of JuJieaiurc AKae, Jte JuRicri af ena which we moll ftnlihlv rafent, yet Hi- 
bought inheritance, to our cart jod pmice the Ceun of Comman Pleat, nr of the Oa vvrthclcri Irona onr affettiivD to hit MaIeAy» 
lien they conRgned it, and the moft lacfc^ ncral SilH'm ol iha Piadc fkall fit and aft which wt have at all timev eeidineid, wd 
obliitiii'r.i adewpis uitoirinfmltthe glo during their prefent dilqualified Bale, thU arc dctt'tnintd tu aft merely upon the du- 
neu! pnrchilr nnleticrcd by power, nit ennniT will fupporr and bear hiruilera all fenfive, fo long ai fuih cooriuA may be vln- 
clogged with fhackiei. to onr inneecat and ghenffi and other dcpniiei, Coollablci. Ju ' dilated by reafao and the priaclplce of fUf- 
beloved oITtpring On the fnrilinili. oa rnri and other oCeenii who fliall refufe to ^prcrcrvaiinn, bui no longer 
the wildom. and on the eaernoDi ul ihiaim ctrry iniueadtution the ordin ol Md Cnurti ‘ 13 1 hat ai we undciflanii It hai beta 

poritnt day II lofacndrd the fne of ihia and ai far at pofibie to prevent the many In cenicmplaiion to apprehend fundr'y |>ar- 
Bcw world, and of unborn ml linoi If, a ineonvenicncict which mull be neeafiuBcd by fani nt ihli enuatv. whs have rendered 
boundlcft rxientol continent fwariuiiig wiih Bi*tin|iebrion of the Conria el Julifec. we do ihemlelvei cm.lpieuoui In eenieadiiiig 
million! will tamely fubmli le live, move muB farnillty recommend 11 mall crediton for the violated righu and libcnice eHr 
and have iheir being at the arbitrary will that they Ibew all rcafonablc and every gr ihcir enaairymcn, we do reennenend, Ih mil 
afalicentinai mioiller, they bafel| yield lu aerdui lorhearanee 10 ikrir debtor! and 10 fueb an audaciuua meafurc be pnt in prar- 
vnluBiary flavery ind lilinre generation! ill (lebiori, 10 pay iheir juH debu wiih all lice, tu feite and keep lo fa'e culody, every 
Ihall load ihcirmcmorlci with inceffant 11 pnlChlc fpcid, and il any dirpniea relative to fervaiii nl the pielent tyrannical and uncon- 
ccrafioni On iheothet hand, il we arreA debu or tirfpniret Qi II anlc uhich caunoi fiitniionalgmeroment ihriiugboai ihe cuiin. 
the hanil which wnuld ranfaek iiur poekeii , be leiticd hr ihc partici, wh rrcammciid it ij and proviaee ueillihcperrooefoapprc- 
If we difarm the partieidc wKuh pobiu the , toihemto lubmiiall fueh caufcaio arhiira heiiJed In liheraied irum the band! nf onr 
daggir In our bofiini! if we nobly deliat titio, end 11 w our opinion that the ciinlcnd ailvtrfaiiei and rrfiorrd fafeand uiunjnrtd 
that fatal edIA which prnclmmi a power to mg partita or either of them who (' ill re- to iheir refpeftire fiieadi and ramilici 
/raw* tnw fet III Jo nil f-/M wiA«0rvr«-,— lui, h m ougbi~ra be conlidired aa eo 1^ That uotil our righia are lally re-, 

ihcriby tntallii'g ilie endleltaud sumbkr operating with Ihc cnemitiul ihn country. " ■“ — ■ ' — “■ * ‘ 

Icfa cuifei of flavery upon ui, cur btire, -j 1 hat it bt rvcnmiBeDdcil In ihc enl 
indthcir heiri Innveri if we locceUlully Uftere of taxci, conAabIti and all other nfi 
nfift that unparalleled ulurpaiiun ol uneun cen who have pnblic raoniii m their handi 

llituiinnal power, whinby nir capital 11 m retain the fame, aad not to make any 

robbed nf the mcani ol life , whereby the paymeot ihrrtol 10 the provincial cnnoiy fiiiapjinnul Urn lb nierchondire and luonu^ 
flretiiof BeAen are thronged with inihlary ireeinrer until the aivil gnvcinnicni ol the laeliiet and cfpet a'ly ol LaA Iinl'a itai 
eicenlieneri wherchy nor cnaAi are lined pnivnice le placed upna a ennili uiiooal and pitce gnodi uiik lurh addimnie, alie- 
and harbour! crowded with Ailpi nl war { ifiundaiion, oruuiil 11 |full niherwile be nr raiinnt, und circpiioni only, ai the Lrnmd 
whereby the charter of ilie cnioiiy that fa iJeicd by the propnfed provincial cnafrefi, Le*grtjs ol ihe cnlmiiei may agree to 
tied bat tier igainA ihe enrmichnicnii of | T hat the perfrnt who hate accepted 1; ThiiundrroorprrleiilkiuumAan- 
tyranuy ■■ moiilaied and Id rfrA annihila- feaii a\ the Cnuacil fmard, by virtue nl a cw 11 u iiieumlicni on ui la rn murage .ria 
ted j whereby a mnrdcrnut law ii framed to naadamui Irnm (be Ring to ctinfoimiiy to and manuianuiei among ui ky all meat ■ in 
fhtitrr vllleini from the hamli ol Jnllice , , the laic aA of the HriiilH Parliament, cnii nur pnwer, and that 
whereby that unalirnablc and iniAimabIc ireil an aA f^i- the rcgulaiiug ibe govern he ami hereby ar* appointed a rnmm, 'lie irr 
Inheriianei whirh we iiidveil from naiiirc, rneni of ihc hfllTachiileiu Bay, have afttJ cniifiJcrol ih!lic|uayieiJ(iciiiit*|<rn- 
ibi conRilotirn nl Hiitiin oind the pnvt m direft vinlaiiim nl I Se duty they owe to mule and cIlaHilb the tame an'ni.|iic 
legei warrjnieJ to u, m ihv chancr nt the ihci e< untry bndhavc thereby i'*en p.ieat to tlili eonvei non ai limn ai mat hr ‘ 

peovlnea, ii laiaMy wie.ktd an tilled anri and jnA • |[cne^ to Ihii pcnp’e, increlneic ife I hat ihe exigrnei-i il 1 nr ru't'‘e 

vacated. ptilUiiiy will akknovr'ei'i c iImi t ,Iv(iJ that line eminiy dn reLumniind it in ndaiii demand ibat a p nvipci«l e, a^rreli be 
virtue which pi r nod ’htm lit! and Jiapi*-, 4 t prinmi wUn inve io highly ullcndnl, by ealkd to conirri liieh mcaliiVti ■■ m, v oe 
Lnd while We «nji<y the itw itt and b et a l-tP* depariiarnii, and h. ve nrt adnpkd nid tipnoitly I v it e 

III gi of the lii.ltliil, ihe ini lent <>l ptii'i y .■ 1 l idy pii’ilicly rclij’iteJ ihtir friii it ihc whrde pi •f.ic y v j w tdi reri,incci,d> loihe 
I ill willroll our Tcpituii, I a lit ib,it lairll t'lmncil hoaid, to nuke puh it rcfignaiioiii fivcial mwni in ihii kiunlv,i>i eh>i Ic mem- 
P'lod, wUen the flicanii rf nor 1^11 be ol ihcrpliiei at laid Itiaid, rn or belcirc hen lor Inch a profiiteial tungrclt. n ha 
nbi rbrd In IhcnhyUof itirnli)— — 1 hetc ibe .a b daunt ihw infiani, beptini* rr , aeil linden ai LnneorJ on ibi ficiwi Tuilday 
we have nfi ived and dn rili \e. ihaiall p«rlVni iclnfing fo In do, ikill liena ul U tober ne.i enfump 

1 Wheieaihii Majrliy Cenrge and aliei Iqid day, Im confiJercd by 1I1I1 17 Thai thii eaunty corliJing in Iho 

ihc find II ihr iiyliilul lurciflni in rininiy ai ubAuiiic Hid tacoiiigible eiiemiti wil>>inandialrgrii|nliMrnnininia’c,ii* 
the Cni.ciil Cicai Britain, aril Jiili'y en in ihiaeiiiinliy. orffi, now fining nl Fhiladelpliu. pay al! 

iiUid IS ulir^iWM ui ihi Dmilh rcaliii,auJ y Ihki |<,| JortiEcoiioBi hegun u 4 «»• lefjtcfl ud lobunlliDa w luth iBcHuiti 


Anted to Ul, we wi I to the urmoA ul our 
p<i«cr, and rccnnioiend the Iknc 10 tho 
other rnunnei wnhiio'il all eonioiercial in- 
teieiiiiifc uiih Great flriiam, Ireland ami 
Ihc WcA InJin, aud ahfiaia from the con- 


191 The Suffolk Resolves before Dongress, from a broadside In the New York Historical Society 


CONGRESS APPROVES THE SUFFOLK REBOLVESy SEPT- 17, 1774 
The radicals made great headway when the Congress was persuaded to approve the Suffolk Resolves. These 
had been adopted under the leadership of Joseph Warren, at a public meeting in Dedham, Massachusetts, 
on September 6 , 1774. Their language was more defiant than that which had been used publicly hitherto. 
To the Intolerable Acts, they said, “no obedience is due from this province.” And “whereas our enemies 
have flattered themselves that they shall make an easy prey of this numerous, brave and hardy people,” 
those “who are qualified” are urged “to acquaint themselves with the art of war as soon as possible, and 
do for that purpose appear under arms at least once a week.” 
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T »S5 ] 

To the king's moft acdlcni Majesit. 

Moft ^f'anous SoineREicir, 

W E your Mijefty’s faichhil fubjeCls of the 
Colonics of Nrohaap^re, Majfacbu- 
JeJs Rboie-yjand and Pl^^otdentl PJanfa.i- 
ons, ConneSicut New Tori, New^JerJejfy Penn- 
fjhjama^ the counties of Newcajne, Kent and 
Sujfex on Delaware^ ^4arjlarid^ Vtr^tnia^ Norths 
CitfQi na^ and ^iUtb-Carelina, m benalt or our- 
frlvc- and the inhabiraats of tbefe Colnn.es^ 
who have de()Uted us to rcprdrnc them in 
General Congnris, by this our humble l^etition 
beg leave to lay our gnevanccs before the 
Throne. 

A sTANi>tVG army hasheeti kept m thefe Ce>- 
lonics, ever fince the conclufion or the laT war, 
without the confent of our AlTembhes , and this 
army, with a confKlcrable naval arffiam^nt has 
been employed lo enforce the collcClion of 
taxes. 

Th£ author ty of Ae Commander in Chief, 
and under him of the Bngadien-GeDcral'hafi,m 
lure of peace, been rendered fupreme in all the 
cuil governments in America. 

The Commander in Chief of all your Majef- 
tji^s forces m North' Anicnca has, ui amc of 
peace, been appointed Governor ot a Colony. 

The charges of ufuaJ ofikrs have been greatly 
increafed , and neiv, expenfive and opprdfive 
odjees have been multiplied. 

R 7 The 


192 First Page of tbs Petition to the King, from the Journal 
of the Proceedings of the Congrtss at Philadelphia, Sept 5, 
1774, printed by William and Thomas Bradford 


THE ACTS OF THE CONGRESS WIN 
PRAISE FROM LORD CHATHAM 
Giladtjally differences were overcome or compromised; and 
on the twenty-sixth of October adjournment was taken, after 
May 10, 1775, was fixed as the date for a second Congress. The 
actions of the Congress were now a public matter. Among 
them were a petition to the King, an address to the Canadians 
asking them to join in the next Congress, an address to the 
people of Great Britain, and one to the people of the colonies. 
Of these papers, on their receipt, Chatham said in the House 
of Lords, “For solidity of reason, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dom of conclusion under a complication of difficult circum- 
stances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference to 
the general congress at Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious 
. . . that all attempts to impose servitude upon such men, to 
establish despotism over such a mighty continental nation, 
must be vam, must be fatal.” 

AMERICA MAKES A DECLARATION OF 
RIGHTS AND GRIEVANCES 
More important than these papers was the Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances, adopted October 14. This specified 
a dozen Acts of Parliament whose repeal would be prerequisite 
to harmony. They were “infringements and violations of the 
rights of the colonies.” In lofty language that at times resem- 
bles that of England’s earlier Bill of Rights, the Congress 
enumerated these rights, inalienable because inherent, be- 
cause guaranteed by the British constitution, and because 
granted by the colonial charters. 
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trory proceediDM of parliiifaeat and admini- 
ftnitioa, have fcverdlly deAed, conftitut«d« 
and appointed deputies to meet and lit in ge- 
aaral coogrefs m the city of Philadelphia, in 
order to obtain fuch cAablilhraeDt, as that 
their religion, laws, and liberties may not bo 
fubverted: Whereupon the deputies fo ap- 
pointed being now uflLmblcd, in a full and 
free reprefen Cation ol thefc colomc'), taking 
into their moA fenoub conlideration the beA 
means of attaining the ends alorcfaid, do in 
the BrAjplace, as EiigliAunen their anceAorsia 
like cads have ufually done, for aiTerCing 
and vindicating their rights and liberties, 
n £ C L A K £t 

That the inhabitants of the EnghOi colo- 
hlea in North’ America, by the immutable 
laws of nature, the principles of the EogliOs 
conAituuon, and the feveriil charters or cuai-< 
pafti..have the following RIGHTS 

lU/hhedf C. D. i. That they, are ei^ 
titled to life, liberty, and propd-ty : and they 
have never ceded to any IbVct'eign power 
whatever, a right to dilpidhbf either without 
their confent. . 

Re/ah«d, N.'C. 27. ''z. Tiut our anceAors, 
who firA fettled thiire colonies, were at the 
time of their emigration from the mother 
country, entitled to all the rights, liberties^ 
and immunities of free and natural born fub* 
jeCbi, within the realm of England. 
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RefolveJ, N. C, D. g. That by fuch emi- 
gratiim they by no means forfeited, furren- 
dtrixl, or loA any of thofe rights, but that 
they were, and tlicir defeendants now are, cn- 
ritlcd to the exercife and enjoyment of all 
lurh of them, as their local and other cir- 
cuniAanccs enable them to exercifc and enjoy. 

Re/ihedt ’4 That *’hc foundation of Eng- 
liAi liberty and of all free government, is a 
right in the people to participate in tlicir Ic- 
gillativc council and a& the Englifli coloniAs 
arc not 1 eprefented, and from their local and 
other ciicujullanccs cannot properly be re- 
prcrentcil in the Diitifli pailiamcnt, they are 
cntiilcd to a free and cxcluhvc power of le- 
gilUtioii in ihnr fcveral provincial 1 .egiflaturcs, 
v-hcic then light of repi kfLOtatiou can alone 
bepreferved, in all cafes of taxalion anjinki- 
tpaipoliEy, only (9 the pcgative of then 

Rivcrcigii, Tn fuch manner as has been hereto 
fore tiled and accuAomeJ. But from the 
ncriiTity of the cafe, and a rcgifd to the 
nuituil incercA^ of both countries, wr 
clicu fully ennfent to the operation of fuch 
afts 01 the BniiAi paijiamenc, as arc bona fide, 
reRrainrd to the regulation of our external com 
nierre, ior the purpofe of fecuring ihc com- 
mercial advantages of the whole empire to the 
moilirr loimcry, and the romnvrcial benefits ot 
itN rdpeflivi members, rxiludmg every idea 
ol laxaiiuii internal ui external, for raifing are- 
VI nor on ilit liibfids in America without their 
"Onfinr 


193 The Deolaratlon of Rights A Grievances Cln part), from the Journal of the Proceedings of tho Congress 
at Philadelphia, 1774, printed by William and Thomas BratU^rd ^ ' 
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THE 

Association, ^ c . 


W E, his Majefty s mod: layal fubjefti, che 
Drltgiccs of che leveril Colonies of 
Ne* HatnpfhTr, MifTJichufcci’s Bay, Rhode- 
I^nd, Connefticut, NcwliYorJc, New Jerfey, 
Pennlylvania, che Three Lower Counties of 
NEwcallle, Kent, and Suflex, on Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North- Carolina, and Souch- 
Carolina, deputed to reprefent them in a copu- 
nental Congrefs, held in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on che fifth day of September, 1774. 
avow.ng our allegiance to his Majrl^, our af- 
feftion and regard for our fcllow-uibjefb m 
Great'Britain and elfewhere, afiefted with che 
deepelt anxiecy, and moft sdarming apprehen- 
fions ac thofe grievances and diftrelTes, with 
which his M-jcl^’s American fubjefts arc op- 
prelTcd, and havuis uken undpr our molt feri- 
ous deliberation, the ftare of the whole conti- 
nent, find, chat the prefenc unhappy firuaiion of 
our affairs, isoccafion,ed by a ruinous fyfirm of 
colony admiDiftFauon adopted by the Britifh Mi- 
niftry about the year 1763, evidently calculated 
tor inllavmg thefe Colonies, and, with them, 
the Bncifli Empire. In profecution of which 
fvftrm, various A£k^ of Parliament have been 
paffed for raffing a Revenue in America, for 
depriving the American lubjeffcs, in many in- 
ftances, of the confticucional trial by jury, ex- 
pofing thnr lives to danger, b) direfting a new 
and illegal trial bevond the Teas, for crimes al- 
ledged to have been committed in America : 
And m profecution of the fame fyRem, leveral 
late, cruel, and opprellive Afls have been paf- 
fed refpefling the town of BoRon and che Maf- 
fachuiect’a Bay, and alfo an A£l; for extending 
che province of Quebec, fo as to border on rhe 
weRern frontiers of chele Colonies, eRablilhmg 
an arbitrary government therein, and difcourag- 
mg the fLCilcment of Bricilh fubjeffs ib that 
wide extended country, thus by (he inHuente 
of cuil principles and ancient prejudices to dif- 
pofe the inhabitants to a£k with hoRiliiy agamR; 
the free protcRant Colonics, whenever a wicked 
MiniRry lhall chufe lo toUirciSfc ilieni. 

To obnin redrefs of thtfe grievances, whicl 
threaten deftruflion tu the lives, liberty, and 
property of his Majcily’s fubjefts in Norih- 
Amtnca, we are ot opinion, that'a non impor- 
tation, non-confui^iion, and noh exportation 
agreement, faitKfu^ adhered to, will prove the 
moRf,»cedy, effectual, and peaceable meafure. 
And therefore we do, for ourfelves and the inhabi- 
tants of the leviral Colonics, whom we reprelenr, 
firmly agrie and affociate under the facted ties 
of 


C * ] 

Thrtmth. That all manufafbires of this 
country be ibid ac realnnable prices, fo chat no 
undue advantage be uken of a future fcarcicy 
of goods. 

Fmrteeatb, Avo we do further agree and 
refolve, that we will hive no trade, commerce, 
dealings or intercourfe whatfoever, with any 
colony or province, in North America, which 
lhall not accede to, or which lhall hereafter vio- 
late this affuciat on, but will hold them as un 
worthy of rhe rights of freemen, and as mimical 
to che libcrues of thnr country. 


And we do folemnly bind ourfelves and our 
conffituents, under the ties aforelaid, to adhere 
to this alTociation until filch parts ot thefeveral 
Adks of Parliament paffed fince the clofc of the 
Jaft war, as impofe or continLC duties on tea, 
wine, molaffes, fyrups, pancles, coffee, fugar, 
piemen to, indigo, foreign paper, glals, anil 
painters Colours, imported into America, and 
extend rhe powers of the Admiralty courts be- 

? ond their ancient limits, depnve the A^iencan 
iibjcftof trial by jury, autlionfe the Judge'- 
certificate to indemnifv the profecucor from da- 
mageil, ihat he might etherw/ebe liable to from 
a trial by hi& peers, require opprcfCve fecurit) 
from a claimant of fhips or goods fcizcJ, before 
bi* fhalL be allowed to defend his property, 
are repealed — And 110*^11 chat part of die Adi 
of the 12. G 3 ch. 2^ entitled, “ An AA 
for the better fccuring Ins MajeR>’« dockyard^, 
maga zines fl npg, aiumvininon and flores,” by__ 
which, any perfons charged with committing'* 
any of the omnees therein defenbed, in Ame- 
rica, may be cued in any fhire or county withnx 
the realm, u repealed — And until che fouir A£ts 
palled in che laR Icflion of Parliamcnr, viz thac 
for flopping the port and blocking up the har- 
bour ofBoftoa That for altering che charter 

and governtrenc of che Maflichulecc’s-Bay - — 
An 4 thac which is entitled, An A.Bt for che 
better admmiftration of juRice, &l — 
And chac“ For extending the limits of Quebec, 
&(. “ are repealed. And we recommend it to 
’he provincial conventions, and to rhe commit- 
tees m the refpeflive Colonies, to eflablilh luth 
farther reguluions as they may think proper, 
for carrying into execution this AJTociacion. 


The foregoing Affociation being determined 
upon by the Conor ess, was ordered to be fub- 
Icribed by thefeveral Members thereof , and 
thereupon we have hereunto fet our refpcftivc 
names accordingly 


h Congrefs, Philaitlphiaj Offerer 20, 1774 
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First and eighth pages of The Association, 1774, Horn a printed copy In the New York Puhllo Library, 
wUh signatures of members from Now Hampshire and Massachusetts Bay 


THE COLONIES DECIDE NOT TO TRADE WITH ENGLAND 
To RENDER effective the American position, the Congress drew up The Association. This was an agreement 
not to import British goods after December 1, 1774, and to export no goods to Great Britain, Ireland and 
the West Indies after September 10, 1775. This aroused severe opposition from many quarters. Each 
section had economic interests involved: South Carolina in rice, Virginia in tobacco, Rhode Island in the 
slave trade, Massachusetts in the West India trade. Its adoption has been termed “virtually the beginning 
of the federal union.” — Howard, Preliminaries of the Revolution, 1905, p. 295. Without doubt, the chief 
value of the Congress was to publish to the world that Massachusetts could not be isolated from her friends, 
that all had a united purpose. This unity, moreover, was promoted by the opportunity afforded provincial 
leaders to come to know one another and to acquire habits pf co'dperation. 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


A LIBERTY EMBLEM APPEARS 
IN THE PRESS 

The new spirit of unity was quickly symbolized. 
Here we have the emblem that appeared in the New 
York press of December 15, 1774, and on the title- 
page of the Proceedings of the Congress. Twelve hands 
support the liberty pole, adorned with the Phrygian 
cap, and resting on the Magna Charta. Encircling all 
is the living snake of earlier days. (See Nos. 73, 73.) 
Upon his body is inscribed a motto of promise and hope, 

OPPOSITION TO THE TRADE BOYCOTT 
Opposition to The Association came not solely on the 
floor of Carpenter’s Hall. The colonial secretary, Lord 
Dartmouth, denounced those who signed that compact 
as guilty of treason. And in the colonies were those 
who deprecated such action. Most influential of these 
was Samuel Seabury, rector of a church at Westchester, New York. Seabury was born (1739) in Connecticut, 
had entered the ministry of the Established Church m 1753, and was 
later (1784) to become the first Episcopal bishop in America- Humble 
and modest, he held pronounced political views. Now, in a series of 
pamphlets of which the foremost was his Free Thoughts on The Pro- 
ceedings of the Continental Congress, he brought out, in a simple, 
homely fashion, the consequences of economic disruption in the coun- 
try. Such an upheaval would cause g«eat distress in England and 
Ireland, for which America would be held responsible. As a result, 
their trade would be diverted from America, to the latter’s permanent 
loss. ‘‘For example,” he writes, these measures would “ruin our 
market for flaxseed, for which our best customers have always been 
the Irish. You know, my friends, that the sale of your seed not only 
pays your taxes, but furnishes you with many of the little conven- 
iences and comforts of life. The loss of it for one year would be of 

more damage to you, than 
paying the three-penny duty 
on tea for twenty. . . . And 
yet the Congress have been so 
inattentive to your interests, 
that they have laid you under 
almost an absolute necessity 
of losing it the next year.” 

HAMILTON DEFENDS THE MEASURES OF CONGRESS 
Such ah argument, couched in everyday language, made a profound 
impression. By many the pamphlet and its successors were received 
with applause, by others with execration. In answer appeared other 
pamphlets. One, entitled A Full Vindication of the Measures of the 
Congress, displayed great dialectic skill and knowledge of constitu- 
tional law; and was therefore credited to one or another of the 
eminent leaders. Soon it was learned that the writer was Alexander 
Hamilton, then in his ’teens and a student at King’s College, New 
York. During the following winter Hamilton wrote more articles, the 
enthusiastic reception of which brought him favorably into the public 
view. 

3.98 Title-page ol the copy In the New York 
nistorio&i SoQlew 



FREE THOUGHTS, 

O K 

The PRO CEEDINGS of 
THE 

CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 
Held at pHitADELPiiiA Sept 5,1774. 

WHIRXIM 

TheU' Crkori are exhibited, 

THzm 

Reaiomnox Confuted, 

AND 

Tfct &nl Tend«cy«rihcir Niik liiroiTATiiH, Noh-Es 

vttTATiDN. ind Non CuhtbyrTioN Mumoii, 
Uulepcaio ihc UNDiR.iTXHBiNBt j 

AND 

The ONLY MEANS pointed DUC 

For PKrtTTiBf ind Scconiif 

OurpreJeae H-rpy CoNiTiTvngx 
A letter 

T O 

The F A R M E R S, 

AND OTHTR IMHAIITANTS OF 

NO R r H AMERICA 

III General, 

And to thofc of the Province of Nrw-lVi 
In Particular. 

By A R M E R 

/fay W./W I WILL 

FPJNTED IN TM tiAK M DCC LXXH' 


197 From Samuel Seabury, Free ThougMa, 
1774, In the New York Public Library 
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BOYCOTT MOTIVES GOVERN 
FIRST WOMAN’S CLUB 
Even before publication of The Association, 
local action had been taken. In many cases 
resolutions were passed giving prior approval 
to all measures that might be adopted by the 
C ongress. In other instances, non-importation 
and non-consumption agreements were framed. 
Perhaps the most interesting among the latter 
was made at a tea party at Edenton, North 
Carolina. Here in October, 1774, some fifty 
housewives gathered together and established 
America’s first woman’s club. Its purposes 
were two: to withhold all countenance from 
“that pernicious custom of drinking tea,” and 
to insure that the members “would not pro- 
mote ye weare of any manufacture of Eng- 
land.” Within six months after the passage 
of The Association, it had been ratified by all 
colonies except Georgia and New York. And 
in these colonies, as elsewhere, local vigilance 
committees were created to enforce the agree- 
ment. There was thus in operation a rather 
complete set of political institutions, fitted 
to the emergency, extra-legal in origin and 
sanction, yet rapidly supplanting the ofldcial 
machinery of government established by law. 



199 From a contemporary British cartoon, A Society of Fatnoiic Ladles 
at Edenton in North Carolina 



THE ENGLISH SATIRIZE THE COERCIDN 
OF AMERICAN LOYALISTS 
The Continental Congress and its resolves served to draw 
ever more distinctly the cleavage between radicals and con- 
servatives, between Patriots and Loyalists, between those 
who relied upon the old royal and established authority and 
those dissatisfied with the trend of events. High-handed 
conduct by Governor Lord Dunmore had made Williams- 
burg, Virginia, “the heart of rebellion.” In the principal 
street was set up a gibbet, hung with tar and feathers ready 
for the Loyalist who was so bold as to refuse to sign con- 
formity with the acts of the Congress. This London cartoon 
is of interest as illustrative of phases of contemporary Eng- 
lish opinion. The gift for John Wilkes denotes both colonial 
recognition of his fight for liberty and the English inter- 
mingling of domestic violence with American contumacy. 
The presence of a cleric may refer to the Parson’s Cause of 
17 S3, or to colonial resistance to attempted English ec- 
clesiastical control of American religious life. The English 
cartoonist makes the homespun of the Patriots distinctly 
uncouth beside the comely garb of the coerced Loyalists — 
this m accord with the English newspaper press of the day, 
which from sympathy with the London merchant constantly 
stressed the inferiority of American-made clothing. 




CHAPTER III 



A S petitions and addresses and memorials were received in England with contempt 
and evasion, the hopes of the colonials fell. Bit by bit, faith even in the good 
A m ^vill of the King disappeared. Conservative Americans were at a loss how to 
act. But the more impetuous spirits were not unwilling to try forcible resistance. There 
was still little thought of war, or of political independence. Resort to arms was deemed 
a necessary action to protect the liberties of Englishmen. Lexington and Bunker Hill 
(see Vol. were moral victories won by men who hoped that thus they might regain 
their rights while remaining subjects of the crown of Britain. For the time, the colonials 
saw nothing impossible in a loyal rebellion. 

Yet the situation was impossible. Its clarification was due to a considerable extent to 
a fortunate bit of journalism. Thomas Paine, an English radical, after a few months 
in America gave a clear and vigorous statement to thoughts that had occuj)ied men’s 
min ds increasingly since the battle of Bunker Hill. His Common Sense (No. 223) was a 
small link in the chain of events that led to the Declaration of Independence (No. 231-34). 
This ever famous pamphlet forced the issues of the conflict upon the attention of the 
provincials. They must now choose whether they would become Patriots or Loyalists. 
Under it the Patriots aligned themselves in a common cause; under it were erected new 
governments to replace the old; and through it the new body politic entered the world 
of independent states. 

With the military history of the Revolutionary War it is not the purpose of this 
volume to treat. Yet it may be observed that on the field of battle the Americans were 
unexpectedly fortunate. For too long a time Britain regarded the rebellion as nothing 
but a feeble insurrection, easily to be suppressed, if, indeed, it did not collapse of its own 
weight. Her commanders exhibited, in a half-hearted manner on the whole, only mediocre 
ability. Her counsellors at home were often disdainful or seemingly indifferent. 

This was in part due to Britain’s position at the time in the world of states — which 
was such that she had to act with caution. In Europe the War of the American Rev- 
olution was considered little more than a new phase of the long struggle against 
England’s rising commercial supremacy, as another opportunity to weaken a trade rival. 
Holland, ever with an eye open for the main chance, used every opportunity to humble 
Britain’s trade and to win that of America. France and Spain were not displeased to 
see England in trouble. Yet these states were not at first ready to ally themselves openly 
with the rebellious colonies of their rival. It required all the diplomacy of Franklin, all 
the persuasiveness of such French liberals as LaFayette, and finally, the victory of 
Saratoga, to bring France, doubtful at first of the military strength of the Americans, 
into the war. 

Even with such military good fortune and foreign sympathy, a successful outcome for 
the rebellion’was not easily attained. Not until five long years had passed did victory seem 
certain; and with victory came new problems as momentous as those causing the war. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MAKES 
MILITANT PREPARATIONS 
Armed conflict seemed inevitable. Congress 
had counseled that “the schemes agitated 
against these colonies have been so con- 
ducted, as to render it prudent that you 
should extend your views to mournful events, 
and be, in all respects, prepared for every 
contingency.” Throughout the colonies the 
answer came in mditant form. In the early 
f fl.11 Washington had declared liis willingness 
to march to the relief of Boston at the head 
of a thousand men. But Massachusetts was 
herself making ready. The Assembly had 
been summoned to meet at Salem on October 
5, 1774. General Gage, fearing consequences, 
now revoked the call and removed the seat 
of government back to Boston. Disregarding 
this action, many of the representatives as- 
sembled at Cambridge and organized a Pro- 
vmcial Congress, with John Hancock as 
President and Benjamin Lincoln as Secre- 
tary. The last vestige of pretense that royal 
authority controlled outside of Boston van- 
ished. The Provincial Congress took over 
the government of the country districts. It 
also passed resolutions to organize the town 
militia and the ‘‘minute-men.” 


201 From a broadside ol tho Resolves oT tbe MassaobxisettB Provincial Conereas, 
recommencing the towns to prepare for defense, In the Massachusetts 
Historical Society 

THE PRIVY COUNCIL FAVORS THE USE 
OF FORCE 

In the fall of 1774, new elections gave added parliamentary 
power to the ministerial party. With press and Parliament 
favoring, the Privy Council determined that force must be used 
to suppress the rebellion in America. “The New England gov- 
ernments,” wrote the King to Lord North, “are now in a state 
of rebellion. Blows must decide whether they are to be subject 
to this country or independent.” The accompanying cari- 
cature represents this phase of contemporary English public 
sentiment. King George and his chief Minister, Lord North, 
are dancing in carefree fashion around the thistle, symbol of 
Scottish predominance in the councils of state. They appear to 
be exulting m a supercilious manner at the impending confusion 
of those who have opposed the royal policies embodied in the 
Acts of 1774. Lord Mansfield weighty representative of the 
law, and supporter of those policies — particularly as embodied 
in the Quebec Act — is giving to the performance benign ap- 
a 02 a oartcatura to Maoame. effulgent rays to all corners. 



I/I Provincial Congrefs, 

Cambridge^ OSIober 26, 1774. 

Whereas in Confequence of the 

frefent unhappy Di/pnlet hetvem Great ‘Britain and the Cdtnttf, a /ormidabte Body tfTraapt 
•with u/arhke *Frtparatmt of tvtn Sort are atmufy arrived at, amt otben dtSmed for the 
Metropoht of tbii Trovtaee, and the exprejed Dfirn f tbnr being fent it to execute jd£lt f 
the arittjh 7 arliament, utterfy fnlmerfive ^ the Confittutnn. of the Yrovtnee • And lobtreat 
hu ExetUencj General Gpge bai attempted by bie Troope to dtfperfe the Jnhabitauti of Salem, 
•wbtijl ^embled to eotfuli Meafnretfor prefervmg *beir Freedom , and tojufyitgate the Vro^ 
•Vince to oriitrayGovernment ,--eMproeeeaufg tojlill more layiifl^able and alarming Lengtbr 
bar Fortiftd agaafl the Country ibe Capital tf tm Provatee, and tbiu greatly endangered tbe 
Liver, Libertiei and ^ropertiet of iti ^preFed Cuaent , — mvaded pmate Vroperiy by un- 
lavfutfy feaiag and retaining large ^antituj ^ Anmumtion m the Arfenal at B^on and 
fnndty TieeetffOrduaaee m tbe fame Tamm— commuted to tbe Ctdtody ofhu Tro^i the Anar, 
Ammunition, Ordnance and fFarltbe Storei of alt Sorle, provided^at tbe Public Eupenee fir tbe 
Vfe of tbe Prwinee, and by aUpoffible Meaiu endeavoured to piece tbe Pravute entirely in a 
defencelefe Stae~~at tbe fame Ptme booing negkffed and alt^etber dtfregarded Ajfuranctt from 
tbii Congrtfe, ^ tbe patfm Dfp^iont of tbe Libabttantt of the Province, and Intreatiri that 
be mould eeafefrom Meoferet mbteb tended to prevent a Kflardtian^ Hmviony betweenCreat- 
Bntem and tbe Coloniet 

Wherefore it it tbe Opinion of ihb Congrefi — ^Thie ootwlthfluidhf nothlnf* bat Slavery 
toughi more to be depreated than Hofliliiiu with Great Britain— noiwiihthinding the Prt^ 
v»inc« hat not ihe noft diftant I>cngn of muclring, annoying or molenmg hit Mtjelfy's 
Troops ararefaid, but on the oiber Hand will confider and treat every Atteinpt of tbe Kind 
•I well u all Meafuret lending to prevent a Rcconaliaiion between Briiain and the Colonics 
■s the bigheft Degree of Enmity to the Province — Nevcnhelefi there ii great Rcafon from 
the Confideriiions aforelaidt to be apprehenGve of ihc moft fatal ConlMuencu , and ihac 
the Province may be in fomc Degree provided agiiall ihe fame, and under full PerluaRon 
that die Meafurcs exprefled in the following Relolvn are pcrfeAly conlilleDl with fnch Rc- 
folves of the Continental Cpngrcft as have been cominuaicated to us* 

IciB Refolved, and hertby Recommended to the feveral Companies of Miliiia in ihii Pro* 
Vince, who have not ilrcady choten and ippoinied Officers, that they meet forthwith, and 
cleft ORicen to Commind iheir refpeftive Companies , and that the Officers fo cho&n af^ 
femblaas Toon as may be , and where the faid O^^en (hall judge the Limiis of the prclcne 
Regiments too cxienflve, that thiw divide them, and feitle and determine ihcir Limiti, and 
proceed to cleft Field Offietra to Cemmaad iho rerpcRive Regimenif fo formed , and thii the 
Field Officers lb defted, ibtihnith endeavour to enlilt one Quarirr at the leal) of the Number 
of the refpcAi^e Companies, and form them mio Compinm of fifty Pri^atci at the Irafl, who 
lhall equip and Jbold ihcmicivet in Rcadmefi to march at the Ihoriell Nonce , ipd that each 
end every Company fo formed, choofe a Captain and. two Lieutenanii to coihmanj them on 
any neceJlary and emergent Service Apd that the laid Captain and Subalterns fo elefted, form 
t^ Ikid Cempanica imp Baiialldne, to conlift of nine Companies each , and that the Capisint 
andSabalfemi of each Biiialioo fo formed proceed to cleft Field Officem lo command she 
liuDC. And this Congrefs doth moll earoeniy recommend that all the iforefaid Eleftioni be 
proceeded in and made vcich due Delihcraiion and generous Regard to ihe public Service. 

Allb Refrhed, That ii tbe Security ofibe Liver, Liberties and Propcnies of the Inhabiianis 
of this Province depends under Providence on iheir Knowledge and bkill >n ihe Art Military, 
and lo their being properly and effeftually armed and equips, if any of faid rnhibiianis arc 
not provided wish Arms and Ammuniiion according to Law, they immediaiely provide them* 
frlvcf iberewnh , mod that they nfe iheir oimoG Diligence to pcrfcA themreivci m Miluary 
JSkill , and that if any Town or Dilfrift wiihin tbe Province » not provided wiih tbe full 
Town Stock of Arms and Ammuninon according le Law, ibeSeleftmen of fueh Town or 
DiRiiR take cReftual Cate without Delay to provide the lame. 

A true Extrail from the Mimdei 

Bbhjamin Lincoln, Secry 
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^ ^ . LORD NORTH OFFERS CONCILIATORY RESOLVES 

The monoB made by Lord North oa M 'D- 

*7 kft U ai fellows : On January 19, 1775, the Congress petition (Nos. 192, 193) came be- 

J['.ta‘wh.D Coun^lT’ad Parliament. The next day Chatham moved that the British 

Off General Court, of any of his troops be at once withdrawn from Boston- “An hour now lost may 

froefecerot Mlonies in America, produce years of calamity.*’ But Pitt’s insight was not shared by 

fotn^lce ppoviEoa according to f ^ ^ j £ \ * j 4 .l ^ 

tte cpndiuoiij, cireaaiiUAces, and fitoatioii of the ministry. Yet the friends of America persisted. Chatham pre- 

fe^ eamniM defcno^”fich on Pebruary 1, a scheme that, with mutual concessions, 

^ndS^he aaS!oriiy of would have paved the way to harmony between America and Eng- 

Sa^feacaar Cimit or A/Rmbly of fuch pro- j^nd But Parliament refused to give this bill even the usual courtesy 

» mikJ’prvriA a of lying on the table. On first reading it was overwhelmingly 

life fot Civil C^vrrnmviit and the Ad- rejected. Then, a few days later, Lord North surprised everyone by 

tf''f«h prapoW brmging m a conciliatory resolution (No 203). The measure was 

Ml bf apfrovod. by hti M jelly and «be fwa regarded with distaste by the high Tories and with suspicion by 

M American sympa^izers. Disingenuous and trivial as it was, only 

Me«^njDi^pra oTfeck province or colony, strict party discipline secured its passage. 

W kty aor diKy^ ur, aid allei{ineot» ^nteept 

oclyMlMiii aa it may be expedient to EDMUND BURKE SPEAKS ON CONCILIATION 

«Miku«Aeleey ud impofe for ihoregott- i . , i ^ , 

tM of dottioOTce, tha nett prodooe oi thi The true policy of the ministry became clear on the tenth of Feb- 

yamweed to be ruary. On that day North, asserting that “as the Americans had 

MW prorince Of boy jt pec refused to trade with this kingdom, it was but just that we should 

A mo H m er t i m a de; iftci a long debate, not suffer them to trade with any other nation,” asked leave to 

ibe ^ *^*88^"**^* bring in the New England Restraining Act. Permission was granted 

Koec ^ 274 by a vote of two hundred and sixty-one to eighty-five. This was 

agreed ro. important factors in driving colonial Americans from the 

303 Ftom the London Packet, Tt^h 22 , 1775 , ^^li^ir rights Under the English constitution to a battle for 

In tie New York Public Librsxy political independence. In the ensuing debate Edmund Burke made 

his famous speech on conciliation. Burke had already shown interest m American affairs. His first speech 
in Parliament had been in January, 1766, favoring the reception of the petition of the Stamp Act Congress. 
He had disapproved of the Townshend duties and of the Intolerable Acts; and now in March, 1775, he won 
the hearts of Americans by his plea for her cause. 


Of Pocliimoii, ind fof fe loog ai 
mckprooiftm Axil be made accordingly, to 
im jDifprA oTfeck province or colony, 
W ktf aof diKy^ ur, aid ftifeilineot, ^rxeept 
Oily m Araii a» it may be expedient to 
OMiikueoo leov and impofe for ihoregott- 
doft of OOttmOTce, the ovit pfodooe ol thi 
dkArn M mentioned to be carried to the 
■ c O nOQ t of lock prorince or colbny rcfpec- 
•irejy.** 

A mo H m n m i m a de; iftci a long debate, 
fee ibe Ckii^maa cn luvn the Chair, 

88 

Koec ^ ^ 274 

Ifecvtlwmain^ftioir w$s pat, and agreed ro. 


203 From the London Packet, Feb 22, 1775, 
in tbe New York PuDlic Librsxy 


Tht SPEECH of EDMUND BUAXE, Efiii on Ufo inflitniid ■ MdtiW italn|ctlMr mw t om 
movisg lu> ErUuiimi lur CiMoliiusa vhh rb« that b, iadted, wholly olica Eos all the aaewnt me- 
Colomcx, Uat^haa. 1775, ihoda and fbnaa ol tarliincai. , 

lCM0fimK^/hm Mr/ytJ The ptiaciple of liua {aooMdtaf u large tBO«|||h 

T he propofitwnu pjace. Nm ptaca lluiMigh Awmy par|iofc, Tbeacaas p twpofcd by tha nofili 
tbn ■wiuitai of war, Not fncr to ba hiiawi ibr carryia£ hia adena into eaaraaon. I Ibaak. 
tftiooghtUkb^riaikof inokaM aad toidlcE ncj^acin* indtad, are'Vcr/ udiBcraotly fuitad to tbe cad 1 nad 
ekn*. Not pMca to wila ow of «atv«rCil duoaidr thit I Iball cad^voor 10 Aim ]roa bdb*« f & dawn, 
mnaiiad fiom priadpk in all oarta of ike anpbt. But, for the prcHent. 1 taka my g:««^ oa the ad- 
Net jpcacan dapeadaa ikajandical detenawatioa of niiiiad pnaaplt. J ncaa id pvo pmog. Pcweiai- 
acipluiBg qaalUoaa 1 or tkc ptcrih auiluag Qia p'lniacooaluiion 1 aadfWh^lhaehaabacBama- 
wadufiy DOjodaiiuera'cmirllx ■oiMDiaaiii. It leiial dir|Mur. lecoaciliauoa doat la « aiaaBar al- 
lifiapfaecacelhurht ia ill Btiun.! i.< 


aadpipfokadwU Ihtladusar. kwld piaaaibaB 
foma dwiat of cart tad eumaa b laq^ah^ ia ikw 
kaadliag fach laafajca | it Aaw ibai yaaoi>|ht 
BO^ ia laaloB, la enfla with A laigt a Bab of iW 
ialeftiiaaJMBgaardM.liaBaaiMC. YoaeoaHu 
Boiuaadrlbwb^M guib. nad bt alM yea adll 


baehar d ro i Bfa a w a. Tha 


nudufiy bojodaiiu or a craiflut ■oiMniaaiii. It lenal diiiMur. lecoaciliauoa doaa la a naaBBar al- 
ii fiapfatcace Ihurht ia iii Btiun.! lad iu waja imply coardfioo 00 the ana yartorOatkaathcr, 

erdiMaiy htttae. It ia paaca f,.ugbi la tha Ipult af la ihia Asia ofikiaga I auka aoddScolty iaattnaiog 


coloaka ia am efiUBioMidaa bayeedihaaenhanif 
ika oaopls. Tbit graiad af Adk ca— a wn iadoad 
kinbma imdlaiaadaya aadamk graai abihtv. 


erdiMaiy htttae. It ia raaca f,.ugbi la tha Tpult af laihia Asia ofikiaga I aukaaoddScoltyiaattnaiog wk^ imdlbiaodaya ngVi c^'Mk troat abuilT. 
paaitiiadlaidiapriariplcapufclipacfc. 1 pioaolc that the proaoU ought 10 origtaato fioB aa. Oiett _^a diHagaifltcd 

ofth^dd— — udl bv fc- aidKh.nwWcd Ar— UMt it Thii K.iMni imlbll l«a }—■—.! 

- r a 7 k. — iu5 K. * — x r 1 — a- aZ • _ ^ . 


iaiag iba /araor aa/a^r^/ nhaii* fedt or ia opiiuao. by aa aBWilU^aib 10 umt UUC. 

A»M« jawiar ranwn, to gite pcpaaaont latbfaflioa w 'Tin ropaiDurpawwnMyoibrpeMia with koaaar and 
year paeple t and (for Troa a ftkona.of raUag hy wiik Quar. Sack aaofir Eo« facka:Qworwill ba 
diCaoidl to lacoBula llwa le eatk othtf ia Ibe Luna anriboicd to Btgaaakauty. But tbe.coacdBouDf 
afi^aadbyikehoadrofthivaiy fnaaiBicttd. wbich the wcakaic tba ceoedEoBa of Icar. Wbea fadia. 

T. . - - ..f, 1 . » »■ -« 


one udiAuroicd.ka 11 wkoUyatthca 


Mte n a dlu thnh laBiiiiJlk foacrantet. one udiluroicd.ka 11 wkoUyaithcaiaicyef kafupe* 

lfe.idaaiiaoaiBgaiai«. RefacdpQli<7«^haa nnr, aadhclokiAiromibjwiimaaaduioleehaagft 
hm Iha pBitM of eoafafioa. aal am will be lb hag wUck, u tkey kappco iiO all men, va ika Akb^ 
m emnaorU tadarai. Fkda good intraiioDa trkkh cadialbortaa of all loMoor power. 


haa tiiny dilewraRd at ika frtf view, ailiraadia Tka capiul teadiag o ea BiB a a, on wkkk yon atall 
iottly 8eiaMmlaB,isMtmelhy,ofaoBafltAKa tkiiday decide. aa« iM two. FuA. whntkaryiM 
iaika g O Ri aa w o t of aiaakiad. Ccmiiao Amplkhy ougkt iocoacede { end ficwidl/.wkatyMr conftftoa 
of hnniiaakca^nad BMOdag pHacipIr. hi/ oogbttoba* OaihaiiAeriMooekiBBa nahata 
' i| ikirtAra, heiaf lomcd upoa im boA Ampla [la I kaA ]oA takaa Uberty of okTcndog 10 

tBdabBagiaable,iBaydilappQiatlbaiepcop!ewkca yoa) Ibaio gioaod. Boil m kaaklc that a good., 
'hearlc. Jtkaaaotkiagiorccoaiaeod ic 10 iba deal norc ia Aill 10 ba done. laieaJ. Sir. to eotblo 
ibcy of carioM am. Than 11 aotkian at all 01 w detenaioo hoik ou ikn ooennd ikr aikcr oTihele 


ueyhearlc. hkaaaotkiagiorccoaiaeod ic 10 iba deal norc ia Aill 10 ba dooe. laieaJ. Sir. to eoabk 
fw il haCT of carioM am. Than 11 aotkiag at all 01 a detenaioo bMk ou ikn ooennd ike «kcr oTihele 
naa aDdcapihraiiM U k. It kaj oothiog ol ihe j^rcat i|oalllooB wilh a Swa ai^ prccifa jBdgaaBi .1 
f ^kador ot tha Ofiyft, abkb kaa bcea U.cly laid thiiku beaeRAari tocoaidcr diAiaOk dictnta 
apoa yooriaUe, by tbe ao^JLoid 'la iba blue rib- aaiiue aad tha pcealur nrcuiaAaacn of Ae ohjvA 
hMd*. It doea bot pmptbM ill yeor lobby wob which wo have bcftie as. Bacavla aficr all oor 
AnahhHagcolDay jgnD. who will Rqnue tbe miier- Aragjie whether we will or not. we muA govern 
poAdaa ot yoar aiacc, at every in Aaat. 10 keep the Aaicrica accordiag m ibat caiorc, aad ta iboiu cir- 
pcaee aBu^gA thew. It doM aot iaAititte a nugai- cuBAaacei. mad Bocaccordiug 10 oar earn laaginad- * 
lamt laBioa of iaaace. where caporoicd pfoviacte oai 1 aot accordiag to abAnask idc«t of right { by on 
taow lo gcoeralrakAND ^ bidding egaiaR each other, taeiBa epcoitiiiig to owre geotrel theo.»iei of goeero- 


Aach be app aa itA at dm Amn itarii fW Ar iha 
hSTuM apia bdoin 
you 10 pleed the Cuno caaic, wiikaai any other afift 
of tunc thaaihittDthaAiaofi f gla wh iaaadm imr 
of enidluoa, whidi area then ■uakai him aa oaa of 
thedrAkceruyckanAenafkiiaMsha kaildMn 
eoariHBaoio kaowhdgi. la tha mmrAI ialw^af 
mmfcafmiikimiAa 

aaddlftnaunaiii^aaMieBM. . . 

fir.rWAhaWaftihliiacMikmillFfffeAa 
peiiba with any datiiUirc ncaaiMaaf IM maieh^ 
.whaaowfiUihBhaalabhHaat AamkAMBaalBha 
■UeatwhaakaappaneiiK your bar- BdUo^^SIr^ 
I MODofhbaihha Ahmnnar m aaehalaaffdpa Aiha« 
wC?Siraoat froR Mh^Tkon??! aSAaoc; 
- a point of ekw fioa arkaaca^ if you willloAaa^ 
fa^. hb impofikb ihaib Aaald aoiBaknaa ha- 
prdfaa.naoayo«. 

Ikavom my kaaf Ofo mmalh MaoMp^ 

livaAata afikacapoM^ofBa^BaMmha^ 

ai it Aaad ia ike ywv 1704, miSw it AaaA la 
ynariyya. The other alto of tha enp^'^ if 


rp4- :rhay 


From the Massachweits Sjfj/, Woroaster, Sept 29. 1775, In the New York Public Library 
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206 From the caricature Virtual Ra-prestmoiion, dated Apr 1, 1775, In the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 


THE KING APPROVES THE NEW ENGLAND RESTRAINING ACT 


In March the Act received the royal assent. Once again the British Government had shown its inability to 
comprehend that the colonial problem was no longer one of Massachusetts, or of New England, but of a 
continent. Even in Canada signs of dissatisfaction were not lacking and Governor Carleton was employing 
all his ingenuity to prevent an open expression of sympathy with the southern provinces. The contemporary 
cartoon here shown carries, in handwriting of the time, the following “explanation”* “No. 1 intends the 
K — g of G.B., to whom the House of Commons (4) gives the Americans' money for the use of that very 
H. of C., and which he is endeavoring to take away with the power of cannon. No. 3, by a Frenchman, signifies 
the tyranny that is intended for America. No. 3, the figure of a Roman Catholic priest.” [This alludes 


perhaps to the Quebec Act and its sanction of that religion, or to 
Carleton's attempt to enlist the Catholic priesthood in political 
propaganda.] “Nos. 5 and 6 are honest American yeomen, who 
oppose an oaken staff to G — 's cannon, and determine they will 
not be robbed. No. 7 is poor Britannia blindfolded, falling into 
the bottomless pit which her infamous rulers have prepared for 
the Americans. Nos. 8 and 9 represent Quebec triumphant and 
Boston in fiames, to show the probable consequence of submis- 
sion to the present wicked ministerial system, — that popery and 
tyranny will triumph over true religion, virtue, and liberty.” 

FRANKLIN WARNS LORD NORTH 
When Lord North apprised Franklin of the ministerial policy, 
that great American replied: “The people of Massachusetts must 
suffer all the hazards and mischiefs of war, rather than admit the 
alteration of their charter and laws by Parliament. They that can 
give up essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” This attitude received warm assent 
in America on the receipt of news of the actions of Parliament. 
The second Massachusetts Provincial Congress was in session at 
Cambridge. In February this assemblage spurred on the military 
preparations authorized the preceding fall. In the other colonies 
like efforts were on foot. 


1775; 

Exfra& of a Letter 
From Philadelphia, 

^9 driSenttemaHin thk City, dated the M tttft, 

■^^ESTERDAV wenintf Or.FRANE^LIN irriTid 
J, Here hotti Unddn lA fix ^eelci, «rbich he IcTc the 
aoth a March, which has given great joy to chii town, 

Jid fiyjUrcbaveno fovourt to expcA from the Mmiftry, 
nothing but fubnu/Iioa wiJl fatiify them, they expedt 
Ettlec^ no oppoficion will be made to fheir troopi, tbolW I 
that am now coming an ‘for rorJt^ whm ft u 
Mtpeclcds they will be recalled with cordufity Ai near’ 

We can lcari\ therd are about four thouiond poopH 
wnung in this Acer, the men of war and UanfporM are 
in a great mcafure loaded with’ dry goods, m fupply 
Terit and the country round if, agents are eomins 
nver With them. ^ Dr. Frankih 11 highly pleafod to finj^ 
an arming and preparing for the worR events, he ihinita 
noibiiig elfe can-fave ui front the muft ibjcn fbverjc a^ 
ridfaudiDh, at the fame time encourages us to believe a 
jpiraed oppofitfon, Will be the means of our ialvatieil. 

‘The MhiiAiy ftre alarmed at eveij^ oppofition, and UfrtJ 
npaguo at evarv thing which appean the leaA 10 tbpir 
eveiy letfler and every paper from‘li«no^ uk reM 

IViatsar by J OHM ANDSRSON.tf^a«biaa^» 

2Q6 From a lacslinUB of a New York HandDlll, 
8, 1775. In the Bancker Collection catalogue. 
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WARREN WROTE, SPOKE AND DIED 
FOR AMERICA 

A LEADER in this movement was Dr. Joseph Warren of 
Boston. After graduation at Harvard, Warren had in 1764 
begun the practice of medicine The following year wit- 
nessed the beginning of his political activity. In 1772 he 
gained further prominence by delivering the memorial 
address on the Boston Massacre. The same year found him 
a member of the Committee of Correspondence. In 1774 he 
was the draftsman of the stirring Suffolk Resolves. In 
October he became head of the Committee of Safety, charged 
with the preparation for defense. Winning manners, cul- 
tivated speech and manliness had won him wide affection. 
When the redcoats in Boston threatened the life of the 
‘‘Massacre’’ orator for 1775, Joseph Warren pushed for- 
ward to the post of danger. So crowded was Old South 
Church that March day that the speaker, ever loath to 
create unnecessary trouble, climbed in at a window to the 
rear of the pulpit. There followed a noble exhortation to the 
people to resist the wrongs which America “had suffered 
from the hands of cruel and ungodly men.” The British 
officers in the assemblage made no move to stop his oration. 
But Warren scarce outlived the echoes of the speech. For 
he fell at Bunker Hill, perhaps the greatest single loss to the 
American cause throughout the war. 



THE BRITISH RETREAT FROM CONCORD 

Warren had said* “America must and will be free. The contest may be severe; and the end will be 
glorious. We would not boast, but we think, united and prepared as we are, we have no reason to doubt of 
success, if we should be compelled to make the last appeal; but we mean not to make that appeal, until we 
can be justified in doing it in the sight of God and man.” That appeal was taken on the 19th of April, 1775. 
General Gage, determined to destroy munitions stored at Concord, sent out a detachment under cover of 
night and secrecy. Warren discovered the move; and Dawes and Revere carried the message, the conse- 
quences of which are familiar to all (See Vol. VI). The British forces were saved from utter rout solely by the 
appearance of reinforcements under Lord Percy, under whose protection the retreat to Boston was managed. 



2DS Prom a Bntlsli cartoon. 1775, In the collection of R. T. H. Halaey. New York 
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THE COLONIES 
PRESENT 

A UNITED FRONT 
The country was roused. 

Everywhere Lord North's 
plan of conciliation was 
pushed aside. Ticonder- 
oga and Crown Point were 
taken. Stimulated by the 
improvised revolutionary 
governments, a united 
front was presented to 
England. The familiar 
symb ols of earlier protests 
were revived to quicken 
public spirit. Here we find 
Thomas Paine, disguised 
as a classicist, urging the 
common cause through 
the medium of verse on 
the Liberty Tree. The 
prophecy of Warren was 
met. The Provincial Con- 
gress of South Carolina 
adopted, on June 3, an 
Association; “The actual 
commencement of hostili- 
ties against this continent 
by the British troops, on 

the Idth of April last, and Thomaa Palne on the lA})tny Tree, irom the Pennsylvania Magazine July 1776 


POETICAL ESSAYS. 

I'i>« JULY. 

For the Penssylvania Magazink^ 


Liberty Tree. Ane - vS ^ itg , 
Tunc, The Godt of the Oreeht, 

I N a chariot oi light fitnn the regions of 
day, 

The Goddefs oF Liberty came; 

Ten ihoufand celeilials diie^rd the way, 
And hitliei condu^lecl the dame. 

A lair budding branch liom the gardens 
above, 

Where millmns with millions aitree, 
She brought in luT hand, as a pledge of 
her love, 

And the plant Aie named, £i^rr/jr 1'reu 
IL 

The celelllul exotfe ftruck deep In tha 
ground, 

Idke a native it dnurKhM and bore. 
The fdme uf Ui fruit drew the nations a- 
loiinct, 

To teejc out thU peaceable Ihore. 
UaniiiuUul of names or dinaiiftionsthey 
came, 

Vor frren .m like brothers agree. 

With one tpirli endued, they one filrud- 
Ihlp purliied, 

And their temple wai liler/y tret. 


111 . 

Beneath this fair tiee, like the patrlirchl, 
of old. 

Their bread in contentment they eat, 
Unvex'd with the tumbles of hiver and 
gold, 

The cares of the grand and the great. 
Wkh timber and tar they Old England 
fujiplyM, 

Anti lupporteil her power on the feat 
Her battles they fought, without getting 
ii groat, 

For the honour of Uhtrtj tree. 

IV. 

But hear, l> ye fwaiiis, (’ill a tale mofr 
piofane,) 

How all the tyrannical powers, 

King, Commons, aud Lords, arc uiiUirig 
amain, 

To cut down this guardhn of ours t 
Fioni the eall to the well, blow the tiiiRi-' 
prt to arms. 

Thro' the Uiul Itt the finind of It flee. 
Let the fat ami the mar,— all unite aitli 
a duel, 

In defence ut our iAvh trft^ 

ATLANTICUS. 


the dread of insurrections . . . are causes sufficient to drive an oppressed people to arms. We, inhabitants 
of South Carolina, . . . thoroughly convinced that under our present distressed circumstances we shall be 
justified before God and man in resisting force by force, do . . . associate as a band in her defense against 

every foe; hereby solemnly engaging that, whenever our continental 
or provincial councils shall deem it necessary, we will go forth, and be 
ready to sacrifice our lives and fortunes to secure her freedom and 
safety." 


FRANCE AND SPAIN EAGERLY WATCH AMERICA 
In the quiet of Mount Vernon, Washington wrote: “Unhappy is 
it to reflect that a brother's sword has been sheathed in a brother's 
breast, and that the once happy and peaceful plains of America are to 
be either drenched with blood or inhabited by slaves, Sad alterna- 
tive! But can a virtuous man hesitate in his choice?" The English 
sympathizer agreed, but saw in the conflict issues both narrower 
and wider than a struggle for continental liberty. On the one hand, 
Lexington seemed only the outcome of the light-hearted misrule of 
the King’s friends, North, Bute and Mansfield. Yet the American 
war loomed also as a European war. France and Spain were thought 
eager to utilize the civil strife to humble Britannia and to regain 
Latin supremacy in the world. The cartoonist in his Bunker’s hill, 
or the blessed effects of Family quarrels^ represents Spain striking 
the shield from Britannia and holding America with a rope while 
aio , France stabs Britannia in the back. 
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211 From a caricature publisheil at London, Fell 1776, courtesy of 
R T H Halsey and the GroUer Club, New York 


ENGLISH LIBEKALS CRITICIZE 
BUTE’S POLICY 

This cartoon, offered for sale in London shortly after 
Bunker Hill, depicts another phase of English 
opinion. The British lion naps in the sunshine, care- 
less of his realm King George, North, Mansfield 
and the bishops watch Bute as that conspirator seeks 
to secure, with one fell blow, all the coveted wealth 
of America The last lines of the legend read: 

About hei Neck they put a Cham, 

And more then Folly to compleat 
They Stampt upon hci Winss and Feet. 

But this had no EiTect at all, 

Yet made her stmgsle, flutter, squall. 

And do what evciy Goose would do 
That had her Libeity m view, 

When one of more distmp;uishcd Note 

Ciy’d D n her lot me Cut her Throat. 

They did, but not an Egg was found 
But Blood came flowing fiom ye wound. 



CONGRESS DECLARES 
PRINCIPLE OF RETALIATION 
Facts could not be dodged. The Second 
Contmental Congress, meeting on May 
10, 1775, determined to lend its support 
to the Cambridge forces. Washington, a 
man with a distinguished military record, 
was chosen commander-in-chief of the 
army arrayed against what he called “ the 
ministerial troops.” For the “patriots ” 
were not yet fighting for national inde- 
pendence, but for relief from the op- 
pressive conduct of the King’s ministers. 
So on July 8 the Congress adopted a 
petition to the King, “beseeching” him 
to use his ojG&ce to interpose between 
the colonies and “those artful and cruel 
enemies, who abuse your royal confi- 
dence and authority, for the purpose of 
effectmg our destruction.” On the day 
on which Richard Penn was to present 
this to the Government, there was 
issued, as answer, the proclamation “for 
suppressing rebellion and sedition.” The 
Crown and its ministry were prepared 
to call the bluff of the colonies, or to 


By the KIN G, 

A PROCLAMATION, 

For fuppreffing Rebellion and Sedition. 

(J £0 RGE R. 

V'V T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ manj of Our Subjedi la diren Ptrti of Oilr Colonin Afld Pkntstloai in 
Jyiortb Atntrtea^ mifttfd by dungcraus and ilUdcfigning Mea, aod ibrgetbng the 
* ^ A]li[;iance nrhich they owe to the Power chat hat proteftcd and funawcd theov 
aftr- vn-inus dil irderly Ads cnmnutted in DiAurbaoce of the Publick. Peace, to the ObAniiftija 
of liwiul Com ncrcc, and to the OppreiHon of Our loyal b'ubjcdb carrying on the fame, have m 
length pioceeded to an open and avowed Kebellion, by arraying thenielvei in lM}^ifa|.iMAiuier 
V 1. I'll in,d the Execution oF the Law^ and ttaitorouAy preparing, ordering, and Jrvyiog Wat 
. jii.iA Us , And whereas there ik Reafon to apprehend that fueh Rebellion hath been much 
ptoni'ited and encouraged by tfie traitorous, CorrefpohdeBce, Counleh, «nd *C onlfort of divLXi 
wickwd and dt.lpi.rat* Pcrfoni wiihin this Realm : To the End thmfnre th^nt.De of Our 
S ibjeAs na ly ncgltdl or violane their Duty through Ig^noraiice thereof, or through any^Doubl of 
the Proteflion which the 1 aw will aflurd to thur Loyalty and Z«al ; We have thought fir, by 
and with the Advice of Our Privy Council, toifruerhis Our Royal Prnclanarion, hereby decJariqg 
that not only all Our OHictri Ciinl and Military are obliged to exert their urmnft Endeavours to 
fupp’cfi fuch Rebellion, and to bring rhi Traitors tb JuAiCe , but that all Our SufjrAs of this 
Realm and the Dominions thereunto belimgiiig arc bound by Law to be aiding and aOiAing m 
the SupprcfCnn of fuch Rebellion, and to dilelofe ai|d r ake known all traitoroui Coafpirane)! and 
Attempts againA Us, Our Crown and Dignitv , And We do, accordingly fiiiCtly charge and 
command ail Our OiEccri ai well 'Civt] >1iluary, and all other Our obedient and loyal SubjeAs, 
to ufe tlieu utmoA: hndeavours to withfland and lupprefi fuch Rebellion, and to difelofe and 
mike known all Treafoniand traitorous Conlpiraucs which they (hall know to beogamftUi, 
Our Crown and Dif;nicy $ and for that Purpole, that they tranfmit to One ofOiir foocipol 
Serrccanci of State, or other proper Officer, due and full Information of all Perloai who fliall be 
lounil carry mg on Corrcfponduicc with, or in any Manner or Degree aiding or abetting the 
PciJni;. nnw in open Arm^ uud RLhellion againA Our.Governm^c Within an]nofOur Coloniea 
*11(1 Pkiiitati ms in North Amrtca, in oidir to bring to condign PuniAiment the Authors 
pLiptuntora and Abclto'S of luch crai,CQrous Defignc.' 

Given at Our Couit at St. the Twenty-third Day of One thouiand 

fiven hundred and (eventy-five, in the FlAcenth Year of Our Ryign. 

God fave the King« 


put down the insurrection. 


212 Royal Proclamation. Aug, 23, 1775, from tbe copy In tliB Massaohuaetts 
Hlstoiloal Society 
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PROMINENT LOYALISTS OPPOSE VIOLENCE 
This last reference included the large b ody of colonists remain- 
ing faithful to England. John Adams estimated that one-third 
of the population were at first opposed to armed rebellion. 

Included in their number were most of the official class, the 
clergy, and those whose vested interests had bred a conservative 
political attitude. Some, of course, were simply playing the 
game of expediency, but many, like Galloway, admitted the 
grievances of America while honestly shrmking from violent 
methods of remedy. Many a thoughtful and patriotic con- 
servative distrusted the radical elements in the colonies and 
feared the consequences for society that might result from war 
and from a successful revolution. Not a few of these men were 
driven to sacrifice property, position and friends by their loy- 
alty to the ancient kingdom whence their forefathers had come. 

Two of these 
Loyalists deserve 
mention. One, 

Jonathan Boucher, 

Virginia rector and friend of Wasliington, drew down upon him- 
self by his frankness the wrath of his parish. Boucher was 
a devout follower of the doctrines of Filmer and Hooker; passive 
obedience was to him the most effective and only honorable 
means of securing redress of wrongs. In his sermon, published 
in 1797, may be found the ablest statement of the Loyalist case. 
Boucher gave such offence to the members of his congregation 
that m 1785 he was obliged to return to England The other 
was of a more militant turn. James Rivington had in 1773 
established the New York Gazetteer as an organ for the Govern- 
ment party. Its virulence led to its being wrecked in 1775 at 
the hands of enraged Patriots. Rivington’s utterances came to 
the notice of the Continental Congress, to which, while it was 
considering his case, he wrote that ‘'however wrong and mistaken 
he may have been in his opinions, he has always meant honestly 
and openly to do his duty as a servant of the people.” Soon 
after he was appointed King’s printer for New York, and in 
1777 he resumed publication of what soon became the Royal 
Gazette, This was the chief American vehicle for the Loyalists, and Rivington was singled out by the 
Patriots for vicious scorn. William Livingston wrote to Gouvemeur Morris ; “ If Rivington is taken, I must 
have one of his ears; Governor Clinton is entitled to the other; and General Washington, if he pleases, 
may take his head.” Rivington was cleverly satirized by Francis Hopkinson, Philip Freneau and John 
Witherspoon. Nevertheless, when the British cause became doubtful he played the spy and provided 
Washington with important information. 




213 Jonathan Boucher, 1738-1804, from Letters of Jona- 
than Boucher to George Washington, collected and edited 
by Worthington Chauncey Ford, Brooklyn. 1899 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


BY HI5 EXCELLENCY 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. ElquiK, 

ConoMndcr in Chief'o} the Arm; of ihe United Colonies of 
Netth-Ameiin. 

To the INHABITANTS of CANADA. 


FRIENDS and BRETHREN, 

T he unnatural Contefl between the Etiglilh Colon ici and 
Greac-Bricain, has now riren to fuch a Heightb, ibac Arnts 
alone muft decide it. The Colonies, confiding in the JuAict 
of their Cau^e, md^the Purity of their IntentiDni* have rc*' 
luftanily appealed to that Being, in whofe Hands are all huiDMEvenji* 
He has hitherto Imlleil upnn; their virtuous Efibris— The Hand of 
Tyranny has been arreftrd in its Raragos, and the Biic Ih Arms which 
have Ihone with To much Splrndur in every Pare ot iha Glube. are noar 
carnilhed with Difgrace and l')irjppoincmenc.-««^Lieiierals ot approved, 
Experience, who boafied of fubduiag this great Comment, Gnu ihiRi^ 
felves circtimrcnbed within the Limua of a Imgle City and ui Suburbs, 
fuffenng all the Slume and Difirefs of a $irge. While the freeborn 
Sons ot America, aiiiuund by the genuine Principles of Liberty and^ 
Love of their Country, with inereafiiig Union, Firmnefs and Difciplina 
repel every Atcai.k, and defpire every Danger* 

Above all, we rejoice, that our Fnemirs have been deceived with 
Regard to you^They have perfwaded thenprelves, they have even 
dared ito fay, chat the Canadians ware not capable of diAinguilhing 
between the BlcfTinKS of Liberty, and the W'retchednrls of Slavery i 
that gratifying the Vanity of a little Circle of Nobiliiy^would blind 
the Eyes of the People of Canada.^By luch Artifices they hbped to 
bend )oii to their Views, but they have been deceived, inflead otifinding 
in ygti that Poverty of Soul, and BafeneTs of Spirit, they fee with a 
Chagrin equal to our Joy, that you are enlighfened. esneroua* and vir* 
luous— that you will not renounce your own Rights, or, ferve as In* 
hruments to deprive your Fellow SubjeAs of theirs.— Come, then, nay 
Bret;hren,^unite with us in an indifibluble Union, let us run together Co 
the fame Goal.— We have taken up Arms in Dcfente of our Liberty, 
our property, our Wives, and our Children, we arc deiermined to pre- 
fervie ihem, or die. We look forward with f leafure to that Day not far 
remote (we hope) when the Inhabitants of America fhatl bave one 
Semimenr, and the full Enjoyment ot the BlvUlngs of a flee 
Goyernmenr. 

incited by ihcfe Motives, and encouraged by the Advice of many 
Friends ot Liberty among you, the Grand American Congiels have ftni 
anAtmy into your Province, under theCommand ol General Schuyler » 
not to plunder, but to prorci St yo u , to ammarr, «nd bring forili into 
Aifllii n thofciSentlmenis'nf Freedom jou have dilcicicd, and which the 
'J*gols of Dc potifin would extiiiguilh ihtough the whole Creauon.--— 
Tg CO' operate with ihiiDcfign, and to frullr.’ite iliofc ciutl and perfidious 
Schemes, which would deluge nur Frontiers with the Blood ot Women 
and Children *, 1 have detached ColuOel Arnold into your Country, with 
a Part oF the Army under my Command— I have ei joined upon him, 
and I am certain th'«t he will confidir himfelf, and a^ as in the Country^ 
of his Patrons, and beft Friemlt Neccnarici and Accommoilations of 
every Kind winch )Oii may furnilli,he will ihanklully receive-, .ind ren- 
der the full Value — 1 mvite you ihcrrfurt as Friends and Bieihren, to 
provide him witlrluch iupplici as your Country affords-, andj pledge 
myfelf not oply lor your Safety and Securhy, but for ample Ccmpenfaiion. 
Let no Min defert his 1 labitation — Let no one flee as bcloie an Enrinyi 
The Caufc of America, and of Liberty, is ihe Caufe of every virtuous 
Americjn Citizen ; whatever may be his Rerigion or hit Defcent, ihc 
United Colonies know no DillmAion but luch as Slavery, Corrupiioii 
and arbitrary Domination may ci-eate* CPme then, ye generous Ciy* 
zens. range yourfelvci under the Siindarduf general Liberty— agai nil; 
which nil the Fierce and Atnfica »f Tyranny will never be a^le to 
pfevaij. 

G. Wajhingun, 


21S Washington's Letter to the Canadians, 1775 Cdlatrlbuted also In French). 
Horn a hroadside in the New York Public Library 


CANADA HOLDS ALOOF FROM 
COLONIAL UNION 
The colonists were not, then, united. Much 
of the time of the new commander-in-chief 
was consumed in consolidating the American 
front against England. One fair prospect 
was Canada. The Congress hoped that loy- 
alty to the British Crown sat but lightly on 
the recently conquered French. Franklin 
and the Catholic John Carroll of Maryland 
were sent to try their hand at winning Can- 
adian support. They found George IIFs 
French-speaking subjects, however, not 
greatly interested and Sir Guy Carleton 
showed too great military ability. Canada 
was not won to the cause. 



217 From a British cartoon In the collection of 
R T. H Halsey, New York 


THE BRITISH ARE REPULSED 
OFF CHARLESTON 
Counting upon Loyalist strength in Caro- 
lina, the British offensive was opened there. 
A fleet under Admiral Sir Peter Parker ap- 
peared off Charleston on the 4th of June. 
The citizens had built a crude fort of green 
palmetto on Sullivan’s Island, commanding 
the channel. This rough defense the Ad- 
miral thought to annihilate. But his shots 
were buried harmlessly in the soft logs, while 
a telling fire from the Island played havoc 
with the fleet. After ten hours of fighting the 
latter was glad to withdraw. It was another 
heartening victory for the Patriots, another 
blow to the Loyalists. [See Vol. VI.) 
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218 From tho painting Tory on Their Way to 

Canada, by Howard Pyle lor Woodrow Wilson, A History 
of the American People, 1001 © Harper & Bros 


LOYALISTS ARE DRIVEN FROM 
THEIR HOMES 

Indeed the Loyalists proved of little aid to 
Great Britain. Though numerous in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina 
and Georgia, the superior zeal of the Pa- 
triots kept them disorganized and downcast. 
They received scant sympathy at the hands 
of the dominant group. Harried from pillar 
to post, many fled to Canada and England, 
leaving all their possessions behind. New 
York proved for a time the sanctuary of 
hundreds. Indignities of manifold character 
were heaped upon the Loyalists remaining 
in America. Some were thrown into the 
underground mines of Newgate prison. 
Others suffered still greater seventies. This 
fratricidal war is the great tragedy of the 
Revolution. 

THE FIRST VICTORIES 
BRING ELATION 

Hope ran high among the revolutionaries. 
It seemed as if their goal would be attained 
overnight. Broadsides of the period contain 
many songs and verses that illustrate the 
exultant spirit of the people. 



219 Reception of the American Loyalists In England, from an engraving by 
H Moses alter the painting by Benjamin West 



Two favorite SONGS, 

made on the Evacuation of the Town of BOSTON. 

by che Bntijb Troops, on che lych March, 1771$. 


1 bundrdltirf reventy fir, 

X (m Much (he eleventh, the tine wm prefix’d, 
wr fbna aiuch'd on upon Dorcheftcr-nrek, 

M«« ronificBdoia xgxuul an uuck 
The JMriUQg,Bcir IbllDwijig, ai Ho«t r did 
Tw buiki weeaft up. were To copious and high, 

MM he in three montha, all mjr men wiih their might, 
Lou’d DM make two fuch Foita aa they’ve made in a nighc 
Now we lieir that Uicir Aditaind was very wroth. 

And dnwtnghia fword, he bid* Howe to bo Fnith* 
dnvt offthc YAMCua from Dorcherfer hill 
vr he’d lave the harbour and hun to their wilL 
Hoa® nllica hi* foreci upon the next day. 

One party embark’d for the Cafile they fay, 
mt the wind and the weather againfi them i}id tight, 
Ontovemor’a Ifland M drove 'em that nij^ht 
ThrnbeiAg difcourag’d thw Toon did agree, 

From Bunker and fiofiiMi, on board Ihipio lice* 

Great Howe loft lui renrn, they fay for a week. 

For Iwour neat fort Ihould be rais'd inKing-ftreet 
But yet notwithftanding the finger of CkM, , 

In the Wind and the weather which often oceurr’d i 
^1 Howe^Pharaoh like, dul harden hit heart. 

Being thirfty for viftory to mainuin Kit parr 
He eivn mir fr.lknMl... n.. ’rh...r4.u » . 


ij* f vitiorjr 10 nuintain mt parr 
He ffivea out frelhordcis on Thurfday it a faid, 
a till men in three branchea upon the parade i 


Forma .•» an ,nree nrancncs upon i 
AcUiowl^ing It waa a defperate cafe, 
lB.ihcir utuation the Yamkus lo'face 

nevenheleft being haughty of heart, 

On Friday one branch of hia men did embark 
A fceo^ ftood leady dow n by the lea fide 
Hii Dngoont were mounted all ready lo nde 

Great Howe he now uttcti a derperate oration, 

MVing fight my brave' boyi for the crou n of our nation 
Take me for your pattern, and fight ye w I, 

Ltf ic be *1111 we conquer, or elle ’nil wedie 
But diofa fudden, with an Eagle ey’d glance, 
efpled i fire being kindled by chaneb; 

In a iMrtack at Cambndge, aa many do know. 

And then in confufion they ran to and fro 
Moreover aa Providence order’d the thjiw, 

Our dninu beat alarm, our bell it did ring, 

Which piade them cry out, 0 ihe Yanxiiw willcone i 
° ***' 

^ The n bllter flulter they ran m the Areet. 

SomBunei on (heir hndaand fomeiimet on iheir feet, 
^vlng cannon and mortiia, pack foddln and wheat, 
'h* ‘•i*" ofthdr tenU 

Noh offMesPilgarlick with hu menma fiight, 

Ai^ altbo’ m«y^w eowaidi, yet ftiU ilny Ihot fpite. 
In bumiog the Ciftle, u they paA aW, 

Ard now hy Nuualkn ihejr lie in a throng 
■ L l« ’emgo, for whit they will feich, 

I think iheir greal Howe la a milinble wretch i 
And ufor hia me^ they are feola fir their palim 
Soletthcnt return loOld.tEiigla^ 




I T « la'nt (Hir u lil that Bunker Hill ) 
From us Ihould r,er be taken i 
We thriiJithc ’ca ouU lu vet be rewok. 

But a. find we arc Miftakm. 

Thr roUierabid tlie hill farewell. 

Two Images Icli fLnireii, 

Thu ihcy had done all out of fun 
lo the American Yankees 
k flag of truce wu fenc therein. 

To fre if che hill was clear. 

No living foul was found theiton. 

But thefe imagca flood there. 

Their hats they wave, come if you pteafej, 
There’i none here to nwileft u,, 

T rfo wooden mcR ihacfaere Jo 
^Are ooly to defy ui 
Thefe imagei they foon fhiewdoufi. 

Not one man’i life wm loft thtf. 

No fooocrihey were on theM 
But they landed into Boftoa. 
Thewomen fonm and chiUten tuiw 
To brave Pdtmau rqoicing, 
Sa^ngnowii your nme toman tonr ft 
For the foldicri have left BolW> 


(ucy inrcw uieir oeic oamo xnorar. 
With the bhzing of your guni chat nt|^ 
And roaring Of your mortars. 

The foldierB ciy’d the Yankem cone 
Totear ua all ui quarftn 
The hanacka being let on fire^ 

Which made the foldiera quiver. 

They Ibon embark on board their Ihipl* 
hby they Aiythcrelbrever. 

Soon after this dtc Bcec fell down, 

It’a what we long dcflr’A 
1 tfonk (hcGen'rala weieafnuJi 
That they’d be fee oQ fire. 

The fhippmg now have all fn ihi|. 

No caufe have we w mourn. 

Bur fficm nlhud hurnifc *rit (kid 

That ibqy wm loon retutn 

Somefty ihcy’ic Ikil’d for 
And Dthen for New York 
Howe let none know who. 

IVhcn tbelbldten Jkde 
Where they are hound d: 

. ^ glwOoD OB high 

Miy aUourheadl-be Muter d a. 

When cannon balb do dv 


22D 


From a l^roadsiae In the Massachusetts Historical Society 
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Eppi;,, •' »»rH|!(JOHORAI'l.r 

|>ONATHAN TKUMBULL. E% 

R { w i p y- MidCommi'MlefikCliwfcf tbei»j/jftCckmyot tVivflUwi.uVnr-Sr^W. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

In»^^ m* C.bpa'l wtIwLmol 

Oir (kTw»t **«i Jw rifH Uixklmi(<> deljw-tisd ior K'rtumiii I il*u> ukI H«t « "« *‘**?f' 

Wy v»«fesl<i^i«W*5w\Vori«U niwiMuifc^ I » lore »»»*•« ' «KJl!u«jttaK' 

r?* «4m* b«\aiw expuld, wa * prqr tw the \ loleUf, I n.i ft >'»■ M i ^ ftn* * 

Kwt' ibtt. tJttiiL. tM i»vu htefer. jwhirdHw IWW to (wm lIwwJrNe* into S»«,da>, »i<*i *o H Ap_au I eft iWifti t»«- 


HwAri I V).f» n ft* .'■» Aiw w»e •?{«»' tt*! I" ***;' ““f * «• «*»» 


'H«i4t(bftiiU<N»'*hv*Aiv*Ai,*»ji «Be>fQoife«wn«*twiliifJj'lMiWf*U«Mi wiiJclW, lupji. <. (trJDiLnuy *n«tHttWerot 
^ ami uwW* wb^h. that < m^i y .» Weffion^ eriuieii 

fi 3£T^"flrt» WiJ *?svvkK wft wk««nde{> jt'owf tu» by r-wp 


eniS i’rKt, (?svwK WX wkaiwndeJl mh tmaietJ «kI jtvMf tu» by M ii'thauAh'v 

Ts l »p^*wy tStt eaaltKWWnal Rjftbta «if the P/oiite, wd ^»bi ftt «rhttT«y I'oiaef «n 1 inunimi Jo nw «»I i*»u 

!^r ' ^;Ki^w&<b|^tM»rP.»«f«bmWit«iua4p^ tb« 'heif native tiwwrs 

V^i WmwtlearCawtiifttMtnM^ undtetwtb^atJwn inWtuwWe t *«J» tJfctute nUft «« 1« 

*4, ^ ^ ««& iftont U#a tiit4 ,t*SKrt»)t T^t inv« 

' • WOo** at tivivta tiri pwipero} tU«f UnJertaJcmp; . ipaiVRrtf m ft.r iheir Sottiment - mt ralM iwlinot 

' ^ » 4 Vtpy nmi-fout *Vfla)e,%(i>l ’» w iwJuLe i'*m and the»T ibjMtfn ii<r nwny 

, iV W J* ntiyiwitt «•»%“ 1 1 (d» \ tnd I ibriiy they flftJ to tnber t * Bot, ■« f •'•' '| 

«lOMfflU».tM^tbytMAav*<t«tevilOiunlelturv«tertit»«dia«r'lllroin«t.th«.ithUitB,tKH*R I 

* , jl& 0 « |wt«y a1 a., *»* whitli haw been taiihrd by lolwi «iih, *«•» ^J;^****^ ^ » 

A , ®«efib»*«ai'atl*M, jia »ani»niu« b«vya.ilBwmi wbf ^ 

y mm ifitveljrttAflWfftiSiie t Outs tlwwwg u* (t tnir n«ural> l*^l^•li, «m< imtlj iwpi«itw Rights an«t *^)*^'^ *^* 
i *' Si^idrtijhtWiwvnoOCswiaUfhie^y,^ a,^»inlk «hi*!li«:h*ve<i*«ghtRe^tiyh»»n> 

■ But, irfttaO ReOreis ojw PnoKMit Imw. bw neathl 

A «i Sl^ScbtisaltwiC »Sl ftvlh (in»>»ntih»»HI luvonus *lul« hmlifc Atnw* *w 

. Up «aft« fMr Ceomry In tKuOi'tifftinc l^ihtwiw, I avwgno *** 

'f '> I ihts 4«4 iWlJfttt^d Anttnt^ h*»e bern eatiftyowl by tbt owf nihfus f ^ Ms.:?. 

* . wwke tw Attm i«r the IVeiwe ot aft that n la«ml *»4 4«« « ttwnvw*, awl make ihc» loteun Ap^al « Hcavci* 

«. ibt the Juftite Of ttwii Cau'p. a.ut n4ft IWe by 1 uti.e> 

. i , -ickut Aajetoott bai. bees pl-afifO, vf bi» lubint* Mrtty to faftetO wr Aturni^, and give ’!Ili « 

^fOMeAMdSMlMntiWt/ btu the WvatbotilHrkii^iaU^^^ anO n« tonernt 

V " ' 'Sflenia viuuti un be hw ftw Imwtt Xlajdom t4 wwuw hit noel lYpo^ hat Pw^d 
y , ItfaNsmatrimW ton obtain ff«nftiiwgfttouwrwt, w »fbft*n **tin‘4M«g the R*kbo et **“"« a*w wnh thctri, a! 
/lii(»AjrfJtbalUlK«y No^onogamJigMankit^ 

’ i * . In kkwMft «nn. 4 l M tlarwnw SiwatWB. this amlall tbeCnlonat are ealW tnwn. nod f 'tU. ^ tlir 

■* ' hnftttraUie CUIdGRlAS ot the Cnkwirs «n«ed mutual IVlcnie, u* t nk t Ja»l«r laildit »'mmI ^wnt <« ot then 

‘ I'lilitllktBidabtelOkn. WlxloindhniiwiMMlti'wl with all rnithtdel aiwOrntm. U.tlWnwea»,a.ml tW m ^ 

. ASSSSJiftS^tlude whoaremir I-nUlt oulnmt akW . S"«W.r. 
t taradtl be Moueeaiihc tnuft itMitiw ami jirwwrunt thai' tan aPe.l thr human Mmil. the ' Awio m tt n 

J ‘ ^atetp wdW. tutmlhta mi tm the »te« and nut .tdinfl '«n^ * f 'V "‘‘iyjT. S * 7 

IbwW i to ft Wa fate « ft cu m4 t, h«6ea. ithwgh anally iWnrl *0 with «.iU « tw ^ „ dj, 
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CONNECTICUT’S GOVERNOR 
SUMMONS RECRUITS 
What was that goal? Time and time 
again it had been stated to be freedom 
from the oppression of England’s Govern- 
ment. But freedom is a word of fire. 
Whereas it at first meant simply relief 
from the unconstitutional acts of the 
British Parliament, it came, bit by bit, 
to mean political independence from the 
mother country. Throughout the litera- 
ture of the period runs this ambiguity. 
Here we find it in a proclamation of the 
devout Jonathan Trumbull, that stanch 
adviser of Washington, ‘‘Brother Jona- 
than” of the war. As Governor of the 
“English Colony of Connecticut” he sum- 
mons recruits to fight England! This 
confusion of thought m the minds of the 
rebel leaders well mdicates how loath 
they were to surrender irrevocably the 
benefits of political union with the mother- 
land. Pulled by diverse desires in oppo- 
site directions, they were for the most 
part opportimists, taking steps as need 
for them arose. 


In congress. 


'U * i' f&A' ' V' )»*/,/ uwlArW, itti'* CmtJi f, V.i*** lU i*u dt tbJ* D>tf VJ®**** 


221 Proclamation of Jonathan Trumbull, June 18. 177S, Irom a broadside 
In the New York Public Library 

NEW POWERS ARE GRADUALLY ESTABLISHED 
More prosaic, but more perplexing, was the dilemma facing Con- 
gress. How could the fact of war be reconciled with continued 
allegiance and the theory of subjection to the British crown? 
Illegal bodies had assumed actual political control in the colonies, 
and the result was a general confusion. John Adams even feared 
that the system would “injure the morale of the people, and 
destroy their habits of order and attachment to regular govern- 
ment.” Civil government must continue. So, as early as Novem- 
ber, 1775, the Congress recommended the establishment of new 
governments where the old had fallen. This policy was fully ac- 
cepted as orthodox by the Resolution of May 15, 1776. The fact 
of war was pushing the colonies to a declaration of independence. 


KAY i5i 1775. 

W ills RE AS lui Druuinle Majefty, in caaJmiAjoit n.*i 
the Lerdi end Cemmona ef Crcei-DniBin, |ui, by a. lue 
Aft erparljjm..nt, dceluded thcInhabiUiKa U thde United Colbnlci Tnin 
the pfoteaion of hii e»wn. And whetcu no enlWtr whatever le the hum- 
We jwiitiMti of dwQobnlti for itdiefi^^gnevanccei nnd ibconeilialied 
with Creat-Britain hu been nr It likely ib Wgited i bat liw whele force of 
»b 4 E kingJapi, aided by faragA mcrechar^i. U b be eurted fur ike dLftrue- 
tien of be good peo^ of beft Coloolelle AnJ whereai It appear? abbluic- 
ly irrcconnicabb to ntardn and good conlcieiBce. for the people U dieb Co. 
leniet note te take be bthe dnd effirmatimii necelEiry for be ilippon of 
any S 4 *«n»nent under be Crown of Giuat-Brltain i tad it 1i nccdCiiy ibat 
tlw oennla of every kind of nnbodqr nndet the Aid CnwA lh,nid be io> 
laHy Apprefled, and all be peweri cf ^vctniiienk n>Kbd under be wibo..- 
viqrerbe peopb nf ihaOibni^ Ikr dOi pMeMbn iff Intemil peace, 
Vjitue, and gpod order* ea «dl u iW'be defaib AT dbcir liTct, Ubeniea and 
yroperUef, agalnft be hoOiln Invofion* and enid depiciailona of bdr ene- 
tales ‘ Tbercfoia 

R B S 0 L V B D, That it4» itaonunendid b be lu^wdhta AlRmbDdi 

and ConventinM of db United Cnleoiu. where no Oovnrnvnt Ihtteiait to' 
beadgadtoafbebnSalnhMbNDliibettoeftafalUllMl, to adopt fdtb Oo- 
vnnineatnilNlbibeepluonorilwIUptbBninibeaefllHMplabefteen- 
dntwtobelnpibieftaadA&qrDrbcirCdiiAiRiBnnlnperdciib’. ndAnw- 
Hen in geticia] S^rwS/nm Hf Mkadth 

CHARLES THOMSON* SienixXnv. 

CniLAMLni^i; l^tid by JOHN DUNLAP 


222 Resolution of Congress, May 15, 1776, from a broad- 
side In the New York Public library 
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PAINE’S BRIEF FOR INDEPENDENCE 
Other events had contributed to this end. Parliament, in 
December, 1775, had again played into the hands of the 
Patriots. The Prohibitory Act forbade all nations to trade 
with America, and made vessels so trading lawful prizes of 
war. This was the Act that called forth the Resolution just 
noticed (No, 222). Said John Adams: “It makes us mde- 
pendent m spite of our supplications and entreaties.” In a 
soil fully prepared was now sown Tom Fame’s Common Sense, 
Published January 10, 1776, within a few weeks one hundred 
thousand copies were sold. The pamphlet was a passionate 
and brilliant brief for independence. “It is repugnant to 
reason, to the inward order of things, to suppose that this 
continent can longer remain subject to any external power. 
The utmost stretch of human wisdom cannot at this time 
compass a plan short of separation.” It became the bible 
of the Revolution, found wherever there was a Patriot. 

VIRGINIA ADOPTS THE FIRST FREE 
CONSTITUTION 

The South had not waited for Congressional sanction to 
form new governments. In Virginia the conduct of Gov- 
ernor Dunmorc 
had strengthened 
the mdependents. 
On May 5, 1776, 


COMMON SENSE; 
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INHABITANTS 
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THILADEJ THIA rniNTitn 
And ABLD by W end T BRADFORD 



23 Title-page of the issue, 1776 (new edition) , U 
Themas Paine National Hlatorlcal Society, New 
chclle, NY 


In the 
Ro- 


a provincial convention met to frame a new constitution. On the 
15th, resolutions drafted by Edmund Pendleton were adopted 
asking Congress to declare separation from Great Britain. North 
Carolina had the preceding month taken similar action. On June 29 
Virginia adopted the first written constitution of a free and 
independent state in America. The fundamental ideas which 
underlay this docu- 


224 Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803, from the portrait 
hy Thomas Sully (1783-1872), In the Virginia 
Historical Society, Richmond 


ment were derived 
from the old regime. 
Aside from the abro- 
gation of allegiance 
to the British crown, 
there was no radical 
departure from the 
government of the 
colonial days. In the 
Virginia convention 
sat two men whose names are indelibly written in American his- 
tory. Both Edmund Pendleton and George Mason had been 
prominent in Virginia politics. The former had been of the com- 
mittee of correspondence in 1773 and of the first Continental Con- 
gress, both were members of the Virginia Committee of Safety in 
1775, the former being President. In 1776 Pendleton drafted 
the resolution calling for national independence, while Mason 
prepared the famous Declaration of Rights. In 1788 reappeared 
the nationalism of the one, the devotion to freedom of the 
other; for while Pendleton, as chairman of the Virginia ratifying 
convention, was a leading advocate of the adoption of the 
Constitution, Mason, with Patrick Henry, led the opposition to 
a document regarded by them as dangerous to human liberty. 



Georgo Mason, 1728-92, irom a copy by Henry 
Inman (18D1-40) ot an original portrait, about 1768 
lalnce lost), by John HesacUus, in tbo Virginia State 
Library. Richmond 
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VIRGINIA’S DECLARATION 
SERVES AS A MODEL 
Seventeen days prior to the adoption of the 
Virginia Constitution this work of George Mason 
received the assent of the convention. Com- 
posed of sixteen articles, its resemblance to the 
document of July 4 is striking. The spirit of 
its author is seen in his statement of 1778: “We 
have laid our new government upon a broad 
foundation and we have endeavoured to provide 
the most effectual securities for the essential 
rights of human nature, both m civil and reli- 
gious liberty. The people become every day 
more attached to it, and I trust that neither the 
power of Great Britam, nor the power of Hell 
will be able to prevail against it.” 


22S First draft of the Virginia Declaration of Kights, adopted June 12, 177S, 
from the original In the Virginia State Library, Richmond 

THE TIDE OF EVENTS BEARS CONGRESS 
TOWARD FREEDOM 

Events were thus pushing the Contmental Congress to- 
ward an unequivocal declaration. Many an American, wavering b etween loyalty to a great nation and a fight 
for independence, suddenly made up his mind when the news came that the British Government had hired Hes- 
sian troops fpr service against the colonies. The Second Congress, which met in the State House, included, 
like the first, men of all shades of political faith. But now the conservatives were weaker than before; while 
the patriots had the times with them. Yet there were weighty reasons for delay and hesitancy. A final break 
with the home country, to which many of the leaders still felt a sentimental attachment, might alienate power- 
ful English sympathizers such as Pitt and Burke. Open rebellion, moreover, would bring non-intercourse, 
never favored by the commercial class. Then, too, such a declaration must be that of a united people. The 

conservatives — for example, Wilson of Penn- 
sylvania and Jay of New York — reported 
their constituents unready for such a step. 

LEE’S RESOLUTION FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

Thus, when Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, 
obeying the mandate of the Virginia Con- 
vention, introduced on June 7 a resolution 
for independence, debate ensued. On the 8th 
and the days following, his resolution was 
considered in Committee of the Whole. 
Adoption was urged by Lee, the Adamses, 
Jefferson and others. But the moderates, 
led by Dickinson of Pennsylvania, persuaded 
the Congress to postpone the first resolution, 
declaring independence, till action had been taken on the third, the plan of confederation. 



228 Kesolutloii of nicharil Henry Lee, as reported, from Committee, June 7, 
1776. from the original In the Library of Congress 
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THE RADICALS ENDEAVOR 
TO WIN THE 
MODERATES 

To win over, in the interim, the re- 
luctant colonies became the endeavor 
of the radicals. They had already 
secured the appointment of a commit- 
tee to draft the Declaration “lest any 
time be lost in case the Congress agree 
to the resolution” of Lee. Of this 
committee, four — Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, John Adams and Roger Sherman 
— were radicals, while the moderates 
had but one representative in the 
person of Robert Livingston. Early 
in their deliberations this committee 
assigned to Jefferson the task of pre- 
paring the draft. The work submitted 
by him received few changes at the 
hands of Franklin and John Adams. 

NEW YORK DELAYS 
UNANIMITY FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 
On July 1 the Lee resolution again 
came before the Congress. Debate 
closed with a vote showing nine 
colonies in favor and two against the 
declaration. The delegates from New 
York refused to vote, while Delaware 
was evenly divided. The following 
day another vote was taken. The 
result showed the all-night efforts of the radical leaders. The South Carolina delegation now determined 
to side with the majority, running the risk of misrepresenting their distant constituents. Caesar Rodney, 

who was eighty miles from 
Philadelphia, rode all night 
and arrived m time to swing 
the Delaware vote to the 
affirmative. Enough Peimsyl- 
f vania delegates were won over 
to secure a final vote of twelve 
to none, with New York still 
abstainmg. A week later the 
New York convention gave 
its approval. Unanimity had 
been secured. On the same 
day the report of the drafting 
committee was taken under 
advisement. Debate was 
lively, and several changes 
were made. On the 4 th, the 
edited Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was formally 
adopted by the Congress. 

vin— 8 
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230 From the palntlmr In, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, The Congress Voting Xndepenaence, Dj 
Robert R^e Pine (1730-8S). left unfinished at the artist's death and completed by Edward Savagi 
(ITBl-lsm 





231 First and second sheets ol Jefferson's hand-written dr&lt ol the Declaration of independence, with revision by Benjamin FranMln and John Adams, and before Its further revision 232 

by Congress, from the original in the Library of Confess 
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233 Tblrd and fourtli sheets ol JeSeraon's hand-written draft of the Declaration of Independence, with revision by Benjamin Iranalln and John Adams, and before its further revision 234 

by Congress, from the original In the Library of Congress 
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THE DECLARATION 
IS SIGNED ON 
AUGUST 2ND 
The form of the Dec- 
laration as it came from 
the committee was Jeffer- 
son’s, and he was proud 
of it. He was noticeably 
restive as the Congress 
proceeded to alter the 
report; and in the suc- 
ceeding days he prepared 
several copies of the docu- 
ment as the committee 
had reported it, with the 
portions changed or re- 
jected by Congress under- 
Imed. One copy he sent 

335 From tlie painting, 1815 , The Declaration of Independence, by John Trumbull, Lee, who had Said that 

in the capitol, Washington 

it was copied from 

Locke’s Two Treatises on Government’^ with the words, “You will judge whether it is better or worse 
for the critics.” So many members were absent on the 4th that no effort was made to secure the sig- 
natures of the members. But on the 19th a committee to engross the resolution on parchment was author- 
ized; and on August 2 the final copy was ready. The members present then affixed their names, and in 
the course of time, two other signatures, those of Thomas McKean and William Thornton, were added. 




136 Algernon Sldiney, 1622-83, from the 

B ortralt by Justus van Egmont ]l 6 01-74), 
L the National Portrait Gallery, London 


237 James Harrington, 1011-77, irom the 
portrait by A Van der Veune (1589-1062) 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London 


238 Thomas Paine, 1737-1809, from an en- 
graving by William Sharp (1749-1824) alter 
the portrait by George Komnoy (1734-1802) 


IDEAS FROM MANY MINDS ARE MERGED IN THE DECLARATION 
The political ideas in the Declaration were not new. The philosophy — even the phraseology — is that of 
the colonial thought of the time. In Locke’s Two Treatises mi Gcmermnent (1689), Sidney’s Discourses coti- 
cerning Government (1898), Harrington’s Oceana (1656), Fame’s Common Sense (1778), the patriots found the 
principles of government that justified revolution. Though no book or pamphlet was used in the prepara- 
tion, Jefferson was “so thoroughly imbued with the republican spirit of the Parliamentarians of the times 
of the Commonwealth, that the paper reflects their dignity of thought and solidity of style.’’ — Froxhinoham, 
Rise of the lUpublic, p. 548. J efferson hunself has ably sUted the purpose and achievement of the Declaration: 
“Neither aiming at originality of principle or sentiment, nor yet copied from any particular or previous 
writings, it was intended to be an expression of the American mind, and to give to that expression the proper 
tone and spirit called for by the occasion.” 
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THE PUBLIC HEARS THE DECLARATION 
The meetings of Congress were held behind closed doors. 
So, while the Philadelphians knew that Lee’s resolution had 
been adopted, the Declaration of Independence first appeared 
in the Pennsylvania Packet of July 6. Two days later 
the Province bell, henceforth to be called the Liberty Bell, 
announced a public reading in the State House yard. From a 
stand built for astronomical observations, John Nixon’s 
strong voice carried out over the great crowd assembled 
below. After the ceremony the royal coat-of-arms, suspended 
over the court-room door, was torn down and burned. 


239 Signatures of the signers of the Declaration of in- 
dependence, reduced from the original document 

THE DECLARATION ANIMATES 
THE COLONISTS 

No state paper ever received such widespread 
and hearty endorsement. As couriers carried 
it over the country it was everywhere welcomed by popular assemblages. New York on the IDth cele- 
brated by pulling down the statue of the King, erected but six years before, and ordering the monument 
to be run into bullets. The New York Gazette of July 15 further reports that “In Pursuance of the 
Declaration of Independence, a general Gaol Delivery, with respect to Debtors, took place.” In Boston, 



240 rrpm the encTaving by John C McEae, about 1870, after the painting 
Pullinff down tne Statue of Georoe III, by Johannes A Oertel (1823-1909) 
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on the 18th, the Council “proclaimed from 
the Balcony of the State-House the DEC- 
LARATION of the AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS, absolving the United Colonies from 
their Allegiance to the British Crown. . . . 
After which, Thirteen Pieces of Cannon were 
fired from the Fort on Fort-Hill. . . . The 
Ceremony was closed with a proper collation 
to the Gentlemen in the Council Cham- 
ber. ... On the same Evening the King’s 
"Arms, and every sign with any Resemblance 
of it, whether Lion and Crown, Pestle and 
Mortar and Crown, Heart and Crown, etc., 
together with every Sign that belonged to a 
Tory was taken down, and the latter made a 
general Conflagration of in King Street.” 
William Whipple, one of the signers, ex- 
pressed the effect of the Declaration upon the 
people, in a letter written July 16: “It has 
had a glorious effect — has made these col- 
onies all alive.” 



241 Beading the Declaration from the Old State House, Boston, from a recon- 
struction based, on contemporary accounts (g) Halllday Historic Photograph Co. 
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do acknowledge the UNITED STATES of AU*t^ 
RICA, to be Freci Independent and Sovereign States, mid 
deeWe that the people thereof owe no allcgiince or obedi- 
ence to George the Third, King of Greac-Britainj and 1 re- 
nounce, refi^ and abjure any allegiance or obedience tohlmi 
and I do -- — that 1 will to the urmoft of 

my power, fupport, maintain and .defend the faid United 
States, again(b the faid King George the Third, his heirs and 
fuccelTors and his or their abettors,^ alllilants and adhtfent]^ 
and will ferve the faid United States [n the office of ^ 
^ which I ROW hold, with fidelity, 

according to tlie befl of my flull and i^derflanding 










GKEAT DIFFICULTIES 
FACE THE NEW 
NATION 

A SEQUEL of the Declaration 
was that Americans were com- 
pelled to take sides for or 
against the new government. 
The oath of allegiance became 
the test It remained to make 
good the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on the field of battle. 
That was to be no easy task. 
The American army was small, 
poorly equipped and irregularly 
paid. State jealousies often 
jeopardized success. 


242 Facsimile of Washington's Oath of Allegiance, In the War Department, Washington 


HOWE’S OVERTURES 

Little wonder, then, that Lord Howe, commander of the 
royal forces in America, hoped to win without the necessity 
of bloodshed. While Congress was voting independence, 
the British army, aiming to threaten the rebels at a crucial 
point, was concentratmg on New York. To oppose this 
formidable array, Washington, with unfriendly Tories at 
his rear, had a few thousand raw militiamen. Yet all over- 
tures of conciliation from Howe were spumed, and the 
British reverted to the military weapon. 


THE BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND 



244 From a cailoature In the London Mug^ne^ 
Nov. 1776 


There followed, 
on August 27, 
the battle of Long 
Island. New York 
fell to the British. 
The Americans re- 
treated to Jersey. 
The victory seemed 
to the British min- 
istry to be decis- 
ive, The cartoon 
pictures Lord 
North, surrounded 
by the King, Bute 
and Mansfield, tri- 
umphantly dis- 
playing Howe’s 
dispatch to the 
chagrined opposi- 
tion, typified by 
Wilkes, Rocking- 
ham and a strumpet 
with Liberty Cap. 


N E W - Y 0 ft K, July tS. 

On Sunday nouaa 

Appeal t;d in our bay, with a whitt- v.h.cL 
WAS ihcie Ditc by the Guinars Lar^t wiih le* 
vcral Gentlenieu of ihi. auiiy on buiHti. TJic 
flag fert froiti bui 4 Uuwc> n/'iU alctrci lo 
bia Exedirnty Gtiwrnl but 35 

the wa$ inipKip It wai nut 

iccdvcd, though iiiurii louti.v. 1 l»y the otHrei, 
who, wchcazS Uid i\ iKuhir.g ot a 

hoflile inture-^thii Loid Howc raiuv over 
t poflefled of Mnlimittxl pinvi^i, ami wa!» mu<.h 
eoncci ned lie had nut a i 'vt J \ ft w d,i) s foon- ‘ 
CP, whicb would hai .* tiiVcUtl a uc » < lat'nn, 

^CC.''” Jl ht u*i i '» IM.' 1 nli ‘lui ' '» (>.i ’ 

not cAiend rj'ui ici lUti i». i.f.tiy piel'i i '• 
ot a, iHgociatici*— .ui ^ < r t 

of the pcdoi i to whum liz ..ut j, i.> tr at , 
wulthua. 

ludecd the idea of co’ning ov-*r a 

plan of leei'm ihatini,!, 11, m viety xr w ..UTtu'd 
and uiku’uus h 1 tlu Vo^uni^i ncvi, m 
VAd«.d the iif’Uts of Bitirtir, aniro««H d- t ) h*l 
thtir own, there wa^. wo o<r: »n it ii* tor ue*r 
g(j:iation. The iimnicui Giec L^^utn ureu* 
cd frOQihtt un'uf» tU- 

■ Crtd 

^ The ot \ n* P, 1 * k 

tigi**, was .1 ihv it»ur! ' pt 

m hei int 1 0 ir i..h* m c.i t 3 i- t « •n,'. it V^, t oi * 

' initK': ,an au uf ' 

On liieiU y omul- t jiaj< itoni' ilu , iJ-nri ^ 
peared, a '.4 wa, n** t 'ts a kucr 

wa:i again oil' red, but Vr the Uu'c trafou J. 
the lurtner, ' , . ’ * 

A gcmlen*un lto-\ Virgm.a'fiys, that Gene- ' 
ral LEE had (em iheie ksi lome tro(*pfi, wLo , 
were on ibclr fi'tirth tor CVi^yhua) whui ru x*: . 
iher exprd^ arrVed^ ordtiing ibcm noi 10.^ 
linai'di, and by all Tccouots the f^;«t has mh , 
with rwifh damage Caiolua* but the pan*-/, 
cuIaps we have not yet heard. 

We he,ar fi bm PuughVtcpncj' iVu per^ 
fona dUAffejSled rooitr uoiomoi^ v 

youru 4 g^odlf<irm iho fi lends of liUUy^ 
been tip by ck dtp oli the rouvuhtt. pi 'tSat' , ' 
plaec,wfa<y I'Stoh , 


243 Contemporary account of Howe's offer of conciliation, 
from TTie New England Chronicle. July 25, 1778, In the 
New York FuPllc Library 
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By RtcHAfto VJfooynt llov r" of tJ»e Kingdom ttf How»3%^iCfe]W^ of life' B^jyg'jty^rpci^riA^ws'il^ 

the Kjhc's ComintHinincrN iur ecitimng Deac^ to Hi' htAjKsrv) Coh>ti»ca anid In 2|0AtK-AMc&icA« Bcc< &;c< ^ 

PROCLAMATION. 


W HERE \,S hj o»r rtet,lir4Hons of, tiu* » |ih rti Hi , ii >| 1 51*1 m s« t < ■ ■ » ) ivi, i c - w ^ 
*ii?Tjei. 1 s m »I k C bKmio « Tm > l s ii N iii i-, M nit , Pun » i-Tm Af ' 

til# Ilia* &iwtrO*u»it>is on Un AW nr, Mmiiivi, N >bhi C rmiAii iW 

riuin n,ft AHc,»ijwec nif lUMinlift! J fivO nJ 1?. m 1 '1 , » I rre 1 ' »«■' ■* “’ 

liberty aiwl Ppojjcitus mnift tJisf trtw T^i niitlvs tif t^ ti i 1 1..1, 1 \ViiL»t t , iuit\'iii*li<M''i*it < 

A'miH tlicmlfSnaof ttio diuiiiLinkU, Litril Ann «l i1 t, 1 , 1 

OppoJi uni 10 Vi'S Dl at 1 « *»'l 0.rt4.irn'aMr iml P *i» , « id diiri «fh r 1 hi i( ii.t I’c'i i j t 

InRuenic mj Ptmjr, vr*. Uliii,, li Mil I' S n i--, b\ hkhw Ar , u I M Ii J' nn , t> > .ii> ti 
ikf*i 4 tcnrj l*fn ol'lUtonAiUalii'i, ii<h"ir, 'oi ' «h niw 1 ‘I VA h r n C.itiAj-B, 1 m (mlhi 
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by Lord Hows and General William Howe, New York, Nov 3D, 177B, otterlnB protection to 
uld return to British allegiance, from a broadside In the New York Public library 


BRITISH OFFER OF PARDON 
Again the British resorted to peaceful penetration of the American 
position. Renewed offers of pardon brought to the side of the 
Crown some three thousand Jersey farmers. Desertions from the 
Continental army were constant. With the remainder — a bare 
three thousand — Washington crossed the Delaware, in early 
December, mto Pennsylvania, while Howe threw outposts across 
New Jersey. The Congress fled to Baltimore. (See VoL VI.) 

TOM PAINE 

These were dark days for the patriot cause. On the ITth of 
December Washington wrote: “Our only dependence now is 
the speedy enlistment of a new army. If this fails, I think the 
game will be pretty well up.’* The dismal circumstances of the 
Americans offered little inducement to volunteers. It was at this 
moment that there was published the first issue of Paine’s Crmj, 
a series of pamphlets that appeared intermittently until the close 
of the war. This first number was a clarion call to the Patriots. 
“Up to help us; lay your shoulders to the wheel. . . . Let it be 
told to the future world, that in the depth of winter, when nothing 
but hope and virtue could survive, the city and country, alarmed 
at one common danger, came forth to meet and repulse it.” A 
week later came Trenton and the beginning of the brilliant cam- 
paign that ended with the recovery of Jersey and the reinvigoration 
of the flagging spirit of the rebels. 


TU& American Cris.i s. 

Numi» L 

By the Author of Common Senbc. 
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246 TltlB-paKe Of The American Crisis, PhlladelDWa. 
Dec 19. 1776. In the New York Public Llb>‘3iy 
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247 From, the cancature The Flight of Congress, published at London, Nov , 1777, by WllUam Hitchcock, In the collection 

oIR T H Halsey, New York 

PHILADELPHIA FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF THE BRITISH 
Yet this success was but momentary. With 
the aid of the fleet and the Hessian mercenaries, 
the British, in the fall of 1777, captured the 
American capital. Once more Howe rested 
content. The Americans were being pushed 
back; their Congress was forced to fly to Lan- 
caster and York; their credit was almost 
annihilated by the profuse issues of paper 
money. Even Burgoyne’s surrender in October 
was soon overshadowed by the sufferings at 
Valley Forge. (See VoL VI.) 

AMERICA’S FRIENDS 
IN PARLIAMENT 

There were, however, a number of hopeful 
conditions. America was not without influ- 
ential aids in England. Chief among the 
opposition to the King’s Friends in Parliament 
were Rockingham, Pitt, Burke and Fox. The 
last named entered Parliament as a stripling 
in 1768, For a time he supported the ministry; 
but in 1774 he changed sides, and from then 
on he steadily grew to a position of leadership. 

Of picturesque character, he came to favor the 
American cause and to push its interests with 
vigor and adroitness. 
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AMERICA HONORS AN ENGLISH 
INTELLECTUAL 

Before the outbreak of the American Revolution Richard 
Price, a liberal clergyman and educator, had risen to 
prominence among the intellectuals of England. He had 
won for himself the reputation of being one of England’s 
leading students of finance. He saw in the struggle of 
the colonials a fight for the liberties of Englishmen as 
well as Americans. He read Tom Paine’s Common Sense 
and wrote Observations on the Nature of Civ%l Liberty, the 
Principles of Government, and the Justice and Policy of 
the War with America. His reasoned arguments for 
liberty fell on friendly times in England. The press 
could not supply the demand for his pamphlet. “It ran 
into five editions in as many weeks, and into over a dozen 
editions in the course of the year.” — Roland Thomas, 
Richard Price, p. 74. To the end of the war Price main- 
tained an unshaken stand for liberty and an unwavering 
support of the Americans. The writings of “Dr. Price,” 
as he was known in America, made a profound impression 
west of the Atlantic. On October 6, 1778, the American 
Congress resolved- “That the Honorable Benjamin 
Franklin, Arthur Lee, and John Adams, Esquires, or 



any one of them, be directed forthwith to apply to Dr. Price and inform him that it is the desire of Congress 
to consider him as a Citizen of the United States, and to receive his assistance m regulating their finances.” 



2fi0 From a contemporary French caricature Ths Arbiter of 
Europe or Political Atlas, published In Paris, in the collection 
ol R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


For personal reasons Price declined to come to America. 
But this was not the end of American recognition for his 
services. The following is a minute from the records of 
Yale University: “At a meeting of the Yale Corporation on 
April 24, 1781, it was voted to confer the degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon George Washington and upon Richard Price.” 

EUROPE SMILES AT BRITAIN’S 
EMBARRASSMENT 

By the fall of 1777 pressure from many sources in England 
counseled r esort to a conciliatory p olicy . Those suffering from 
the disturbed trade conditions began to cry out against higher 
taxes levied to carry on a fruitless war. Naval administra- 
tion was notoriously corrupt and ineflficient. In the cabinet 
itself appeared divisions of opinion. In January, Lord North 
had proposed the restoration of America to the condition 
of 1763, only to be overridden by the war party. Perhaps 
most influential was Britain’s isolated position in international 
affairs. France, Spain, Holland, Prussia — none was sorry 
to see her embarrassed. From the beginning, the continen- 
tal countries had regarded the American rebellion as an 
unexpected and fine opening to recover the prestige and the 
power that England had so recently won from them. And 
now the British merchants had learned that the American 
war was costly; and even the ministry was inclmed to con- 
sider it more than an easily suppressed insurrection. The 
cartoon, representing England bearing the burden of the thir- 
teen consolidated colonies on his back, well illustrated the 
current feeling. 
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( 9 ) 

the command of a moft able General now 
a noble Lord m this houle, a long and la- 
borious campaign to expel 5,000 TiLncli- 

mcn from French Amerua My Lords, 

you cuttnot eonjiier Atatrica — What is jo ir 
prefent ficuation there? We do not know 
the worft , but we know, that in three cam- 
paigns we have done nothing, and fuderoJ 
much, Befides the lulTerings, ptrhaps the 
total lofs, of the Northern Foret Ihe bed 
appointed Army that ever took the htld, 
commanded by Sir Willum Howe, has' re- 
tired from the American lines —He was 
obliged to relinquiJli his attempt, and with 
great delay and dangtr to adopt a new and 
dilUiift plan of opiiations We ihall foon 
know, and in any event have reifon to li- 
menc, what may have happened fincc. — As 
to eonqueft, therefore, my Lords, I reput, 
it 15 m$oJfihU —You may fwtll every t'c- 
pence and every effort flill mort c\t. iva 
gantlyi,— File and accumulate tveiy iHlllanci 
you can buy or borrow, traffic and bartvi 
with , every little pitilul Go man Prince that 
fells his fubjefts to the Ihambles ot a foriign 
Pnnee,— your efforts are for ever vain 'inil im- 
potent —doubly fu Ironi this merct airy aid on 
which you rdy, for it iriitates to an incu- 
rsible refentmem the minds ul juiir me- 
B mits 

Sir J ffry (mw LorJJ AinhTl 


prlnted°S ® ® Chatham's Speech, printed in London, 1778 253 

New York’Publlc Library 

PITT WARNS OF FRENCH INTERVENTION 

IW of French intervention in the American war led to further British efforts toward conciliation. Pitt, 
in a speech on the 30th of May, deftly jomed this dread with the American issue as viewed by the liberals. 

We are the aggressors. Instead of exactmg imconditional submission from the colonies, we ought to grant 
them unconditional redress. Now is the crisis, before France is a party. Whenever France or Spain enter 
into a treaty of any sort with America, Great Britain must immediately declare war agamst them, even if we 
have but five ships of the line in our ports, and such a treaty must and will shortly take place, if pacification 
be delayed.” With the openmg of Parliament in November, Pitt again pressed for conciliation. 

BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER 

On the second of December had come the news of Burgoyne’s surrender Lord North “was so agitated that 
he could neither eat nor sleep, and the next day at the levee his distress was visible to the foreign ministers. 

He desired to make peace by 
giving up all the points which 
had been in dispute with America, 
or to retire from the ministry. 
Concession after defeat was 
humiliating; but there must be 
prompt action or France would 
interfere.” — Bancroft, History 
of the United States, 1866, IX, 
p. 478. Fox said ‘‘If no better 
terms can be had, I would treat 
them as allies, nor do I fear the 
consequences of their independ- 
ence.” The King and Lord 
George Germain, however, stood 
out for a continuation of the war. 
On January 20, 1778, the Parlia- 
ment was adjourned. 



T'JfJi: N QRSE America, //fmfwg Jlftrs/rr 


254 From a British cartoon publiaheii Aug 1, 1779, In the collection ot R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


LORD CHATHAM^ 

SPEECH 

TH T$B 

BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS, 

AT THI 

DPBNING ar rjia 8BSSIOK, 
aeik NoriMBM, 1777. 


DEBATE 

f OK 

ADDRESSING THETHRONI 

l^keD Vcrbiom a* hti laidlhip /pdee 11. 


PkimtsdA O 1779. 


^8 ) 

Ipirited Rcmnnllnince of the Duke of Alva, 
I'lizabith found herfelf obliged to deny the 
Flrmi/h I'xilcs all countenanrr, fujiijoit, or 
evrn cntranct into her dominions , and the 
Cniinc Lc Marqur, with his ftw ilrfiirrate 
ibllowrra, was ex|jrllid — II ippening to ar-^ 
rivc at thi Bnlle, and ffmling ic WLak in de- 
iinte, they nnde thenrtlilves mailers of the 
place — And this was the foundation of the 
UoiiLd l*iovmces — 

My Lords, this nhnous and ignominious 
fituation, where we cannot a£l with fuccefs, 
nor fiifflr with honour,, calls upon me to re- 
inonftratc in the ffrongeft and loudelt lan- 
giiiige of Truth, to lefcue the Ear of Ma^ 
jilly noin the dclufions which lurroimdit — 
'ihc. dilperate Aite of our Arms abroad is 
,n pare known — ^No Man thinks more high- 
ly of them chan I do,— 1 love and honour 
the Inglifti troops —1 know their Virtues 
and their Valour — I know they can atchicve 
any dung except Impoflibilities , — And I 
know chat die Conquefl; of Lnglilh Ameri- 
ca IS an Iwpeffibihty You cannot,— I ven- 
.Turc to fay It, You Cannot lonquer Ame- 
iica — ^Your Armies loft War effeded every 
tlung tliac could be effefted } — and what 
was it? It cod your numerous army, under 
the 
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255 Due de CliDlaeul, 1719-85, from Charles Gavard. 
Galleria Historique de Versailles, after an engraving by 
Fontaine 



250 Comte de Vergennes, 1717-87, from an engraving 
after a portrait by Antoine Callet (1741-1823), In the 
Emmet CollDCtlon, New York Public Library 


FKENCH DIPLOMATS SUEVEY THE SITUATION 
All this anxiety about the French was far from groundless. The Seven Years’ War had disrupted the 
European balance of power by enhancing England at the expense of France. Traditional French foreign 
policy called for a rectification of such a maladjustment. It is, then, not surprising to find Choiseul, adept 
French diplomatist, watching with keen interest the early signs of unrest in British America. In 1774, 
Vergennes, equally versed in diplomacy, became minister of foreign affairs. At once he saw the possibilities 
latent in American revolt. France might regain the power lost in 1763; at the least, England might be 
driven from the North American continent whence she had so recently ousted France. (See Vol. VI.) 


CONGRESS SENDS AGENTS TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
In November, 1775, the Continental Congress had created “a Committee of Correspondence with our friends 
abroad,” the function of which was to probe European sentiment toward the American struggle. Arthur Lee 

of the famous Vir- 
ginia family, then 
in London, was 
made its agent. 

Lee had been edu- 
cated in England 
and had lived 
abroad since 1766. 

This experience, 
combined with his 
reputation as prop- 
agandist for the 
American cause, 
now proved serv- 
iceable. In June, 

1776, Silas Deane 
of Connecticut 
reached Paris as 
Congr essional 
agent at the capi- 
tal of Louis XVI. 



267 Sllaa Deane, 1737-80, from an engraving by B Head- 
. l>y Pierre du Simltlero 

(-1784) In Phlladelpbla, published at London, 1783 



268 Arthur Lee. 1740-92, from a portrait by Charle 
son Peole In Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


Charles WIU- 
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FRANCE SENDS AMMUNITION TO AMERICA 
Vergennes had already been approached, indirectly of 
course, in behalf of the Americans. Through the agency of 
Beaumarchais, dramatist and wealthy gentleman- 
adventurer, active aid was now given. “Take every pre- 
caution,” wrote Vergennes to a colleague, “that our motives, 
our intentions, and, as far as possible, our proceedings, 
may be hidden from the English.” In 1775, Beaumarchais 
had held conversations with Lee in London. So the firm 
of “Rodrigue Hortalez et Cie” began to sell merchandise 
to “Timothy Jones” of Bermuda. In reality, Jones was 
Silas Deane, and Beaumarchais, aided by the French 
Government, was the vendor of ammunition. 

CONGRESS SEEKS EUROPEAN RECOGNITION 
The second of the Lee resolutions of June 10, 1776, read: 
“That it IS expedient forthwith to take the most effectual 
measures for forming foreign alliances.” In the autumn 
of that year, therefore, the Congress took further action 
to secure French aid. In December, Benjamin Franklin, 
m European eyes the greatest of Americans, joined Deane 
and Lee m the diplomatic game to be played. Lee was 
soon sent on a vain mission to Spain to wm her support. 
Vergennes had in August urged upon Louis XVI the expediency of war with England; but the King and 
his chief mmister, Maurepas, were unwilling to burden a demoralized treasury in such a dubious cause. 
News of the battle of Long Island dampened any ardor for American liberty. 



259 PlBiTB-Augustln Caron de Beaumarchalg, 1732-99, from 
a lithograph by Jacques Matthieu Delpech [1775-1832), 
Paris, In the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 



260 Inatnictiona of Congress to Prankllii anil Deane, Oct. IB, 1776, from the original in the Emmet GoUeotlon. New York Public library 201 
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FKANKLIN MAKES A FAVORABLE 
IMPRESSION IN FRANCE 
Franklin then assumed, with much personal 
satisfaction, a Messianic rSle. Overwhelmed 
with plaudits from the Encyclopedists, f§ted as 
the disciple of new truth, he deftly led French 
public opinion — at least that opmion which 
would be serviceable — to believe that the cause 
of American independence was the cause of hu- 
man liberty. This was the easier because there 
were on the continent few Americans, because 
Paine’s Common Sense and Richard Price’s Obser- 
vations on Civil Liberty and the Justice oj the War 
with America were exceedingly popular, and the 
French were ever ready to believe evil of Eng- 
land. The quintessence of this incident is 
found in the allegory pictured here. Clasping 
the altar of Liberty kneels America near her 
benignant protector Franklin. Above is Mi- 
nerva ready to shield them from harm; while 
below Hercules, wearing a Gallic cock for crest, 
hurls backward into the sea downcast Neptune 
and Britannia with the chains she would have 
used to hold America. 



THE DUTCH TRADE WITH AMERICA 

Meanwhile assistance came to the revolutionaries from another source. Holland was a commercial country 
and governed by the commercial spirit. Though she was tied by treaty to England, little love was lost between 
the two peoples. The Dutch “wished nothing more than to see the Republic’s commercial rivals in the 
hands of a receiver.” — Van Loon, Fall of the Dutch Republic, 1913, p. 197. The American war was thus an 
opportunity not to be wasted. With no fleet, America was at the mercy of England on the sea. But the 
Dutch had ships, munitions of war, and the desire to make a profit. So a brisk smuggling trade between 
the Dutch West Indies and American ports sprang up, much to the annoyance of the English. Many of the 
more influential among the Dutch sympathized with the American cause; and private loans to the rebels 

were forthcoming. Here is 
pictured Dutch propaganda 
for the United States. The 
King, about to be disrobed 
of his royal prerogatives by 
two stalwart Americans, calls 
on the faltering North for 
aid. At one side are Eng- 
lishmen petitioning Crom- 
well, who had given them 
such mighty support in their 
commercial rivalry with the 
Dutch, to come to their aid 
now, when the ministry of 
North was turning a deaf 
ear to their pleas. The 
Goddess of Justice, however, 
is about to strike the unsus- 
pectmg English. 
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ENGLAND’S ENEMIES TAKE ADVANTAGE OF HER QUARREL 
The international situation was becoming distinctly menacing for Great Britain. The indiscretions of Deane 
had let her know of his secret negotiations at the French Court; the avarice of the Dutch had been detected; 
but England hesitated to declare war upon these unfriendly neutrals. The longer she hesitated, the bolder 
they became. The bolder they grew, the more they came to believe that Great Britain could not win m the 
struggle. The process of stealmg from England her naval and commercial supremacy seemed as easy as 
Tnilkin g a cow. With the Howes resting in captured Philadelphia, and with the British fleet incapacitated by 
a negligent admmistration, the British lion seemed harmless. This cartoon proved quite popular, and was 
reproduced in America, probably by the hand of Paul Revere. It represents the American Congress disarming 

the British cow of commerce by cutting off its horns. A Hol- 

lander is milking the cow, while a Frenchman and a Spaniard 

wait with bowls for milk. A British ship is stranded at Phila- 
delphia, where English generals are forced into inaction. The 
^ British lion drowses, and its master is too dismayed to rouse 

the beast to defend his prerogatives. 
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264 From a French cartoon III turns to Mm who wishes HI, (trana), In the 
collection of R T H Halsey, New York 

FRANCE SIGNS A SECRET TREATY 
The diplomacy of Franklin needed, therefore, but the stimulus 
of the victory at Saratoga to throw France openly into alliance 
with the United States. Two months after the news of this 
success reached Paris, the secret treaty was signed. France 
sought the weakening of her ancient enemy and the trade of 
independent America. 





2S6 Facsimile of Treaty of Alliance with France, Feb. 5, 177S, from the original In the Department of State. Washington 
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267 From a French engraving attributed to “ Corbut. ’ Boston, 177S, Dedicated to the GeneraJs of the British Army hy an Brahusiast for Liherty 

ttrans j, in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


FRENCH AND AMERICANS REJOICE OVER THEIR ALLIANCE 
Hailed with delight by the French intellectuals who in their enthusiasm -garbed themselves in hats and coats 
a Vamkicaine, the alliance brought new courage and hope to the American colonies. This French cartoon 
represents the angel of France bearing a shield embossed with a Medusa’s head to inspire terror » and bran- 
dishing a flaming sword with which it chases the English from Philadelphia. A group of Americans dance 
around the Liberty Pole, “rejoicing over the rebirth of the Golden Age.” 


FRANCE HOPES 
TO WEAKEN 
ENGLAND 
To the French minis- 
try the objective of 
the alliance was less 
the desire to see a new 
nation born in Amer- 
ica than to protect 
French interests, to 
humble England. Ver- 
gennes in a state paper 
of August, 177S, had 
urged French entry 
into the struggle. 

“The war will form 
a connection between 

France and North America which will not be merely a temporary expedient. Nothing can divide the two 
nations. Commerce will form a durable if not eternal chain between them; it will revive industry, bringing 
into our harbors the commodities which America formerly poured into English ports Even could we be 
passive spectators of the revolution in North America, can we look on unmoved at what is taking place in 
Hindustan, and which will be as fatal to us as the American revolution to England. ^ If the revolution in 
Hindustan is once begun, it will console England for her losses, by increasing her means and her riches tenfold. 
This we are still able to prevent.” The cartoon represents England as an Admiral (1) with the wings and 
feet of a vulture. The creature is tied to a tree; the American Congress (^) cuts off its talons, while the 
Spaniard [3) holds one of the wings which the Frenchman (4) clips to prevent its flying. 



268 From a French engraving attributed to “ Corbut,” Boston, 1778, Dedicated to the Lords of the British Admi- 
ralty hy a Member of the American Congress (trans ), in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 
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2G9 From an original scrip covering Interest on money borrowed by the United States under the French loan to 

America, In possession of the publishers 



270 Strong Bo-t of Robert Morris, courtesy of the 
lEUstorlcal Society of Pennsylvania 


FRENCH GOLD PAYS AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
In America news of the alliance caused outbursts of joy. The 
winter of 1777-78 had been depressing. Without funds, the 
Congress could not relieve the sufferings at Valley Forge. The 
farmers preferred the specie of the British in Philadelphia to 
the depreciated continental money. So French cooperation 
meant French gold to fill the coffers of the Revolutionary 
treasury, without which further prosecution of the cause 
seemed hopeless indeed. 

LORD NORTH MAKES CONCESSIONS 
Rumors of the French treaties had crossed the Channel. In 
a desperate effort to stave off a Continental war Lord North, 
on the 17th of February, announced to the Parliament a plan 


of conciliation with America, repealing the imposition of taxes on the Colonies With nearly unanimous 


consent, the proposition was accepted, receiving the royal signature on March 11, 1778. But Congress, 
then in session at York, Pennsylvania, to 
forestall any wavering among the states and 
the people, issued an address ‘‘to the Inhab- 
itants of the United States of America” 
urging continued resistance. For the Colo- 
nies, encouraged by the prospect of affairs, 
were now more than ever insistent upon 
independence as the essential pondition of 
peace. And the North proposals, conciliatory 
as they were in certain respects, did not 
include or even consider any recognition of 
independence. Congress recommended to 
m i nis ters of the gospel, of all denominations, 
to read or cause to be read, immediately 
after divine service, its address spurning Lord 
North’s peace offer. The cartoon, which gives 
a very early representation of “Brother Jona- 
than,” was intended to aid in bringing about 
a ra^procheUflBnt between the warring parties. 271 From a Britmu oarlcatUM b^DaHeyj^ Loudon, 1778, courtesy 
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AMERICA REJECTS 
THE BRITISH 
OVERTURES 
The answer of America 
to the proposition is here 
depicted. Three members 
of Congress (intended 
to represent Rutledge, 

Adams, and Franklin) , 
dressed as Tartars, re- 
ceive with scorn and con- 
tumely the offers of Gen- 
eral Clinton and his three 
associates sent from Eng- 
land. “Lord North,” 
well said Governor Clin- 
ton of New York, “is two 
years too late with his 
political maneuver.” 

DANGER from; EUROPE AROUSES GREAT BRITAIN 
The entry of France changed the whole character of the struggle. It now became, for England, a war to 
preserve her empire and her maritime and commercial supremacy. As Spain and Holland later joined 
France, America and her independence became of secondary importance. In this there were advantages to 
England. For members of the opposition who had obstructed the government in its conduct toward 
America, who had inclined to favor the American cause, now rallied to the defense of the realm. Chath- 
am’s dying speech (April, 1778) called the country to arms. “Miy lords* I rejoice that the grave has not 
closed upon me, that I am still alive to lift up my voice against the dismemberment of this ancient and 
most noble monarchy.” France was more to be feared than America. 



273 From a Brltlslx oarloatuie ta the coUeoUon of R. T. H, Halsey. Kew Yorls 

VIH— 9 
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From the etcUng The BotcMns Taylor, CuXting his Cloth to Cover a Button by John Simpson 
(1782-1847), in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


INEFFICIENT 
MINISTERS CRIPPLE 
THE BRITISH 
The bungling of the North 
ministry, the obstmacy of 
the King, the discontent 
of the people — all played 
their part in retar dmg any 
vigorous campaign against 
the continental confeder- 
ates. The etching here 
pictured tells the tale. 
George III, sitting cross- 
legged, is about to cut 
Great Britain to pieces; 
Bute beside him points to 
a piece held up by North, 
marked North America, 
with the suggestion that 
that would do; under the 
table in the “Taylor’s 
Hell” he discarded pieces, 
marked Magna Charta, 
Memorials. In the rear 


stand the Pope and the Pretender, joyfully watching England’s perplexity, while on the wall are placarded 
prophecies. 



275 From a British cartoon, 1781, by Robert Sayres. In the collection or R T H. Halsey, New York 


GREAT BRITAIN FEELS CONFIDENT OF SUCCESS 
Foe a time, however, Great Britain thought the scale would incline in her favor. In December, 1778, Savan- 
nah was captured, the seizure of Charleston followed in May, 1780. The preceding January, Admiral Rodney 
won a sweeping victory over the Spaniards off Cape St. Vincent. In February, 1781, the flourishing Dutch 
West Indian island of St. Eustatius, headquarters of a lively smuggling trade with America, was taken. 
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tjvno 3Jf Tjfm SUDS . 



275 From a British caricaturG, 1782, in the collection of B. T H Halsey, New York 


THE NORTH MINISTRY COMES TO AN END 
Btjt with the surrender of Cornwallis in October, 1781, affairs turned definitely against Great Britain. The 
people were tired of war and of the taxes it brought. Moreover, the corruption that marked the day in Eng- 
lish politics had not abated. A contemporary cartoonist pictured 
North as a colossus standing, with ill-gotten prizes in one hand and 
flaming America in the other, above a stream polluted by political 
monsters. Commerce was unsettled. The French had captured 
St. Eustatius from the British; Minorca had fallen into enemy 
hands. So on the 22nd of February, 1782, a motion against con- 
tinuing the American war, supported by Barr&, Fox and Burke, 
failed of passage by but a single vote. For months the ministry had 
been losing ground as new instances of corruption and inejOdciency 
came to light. On the 4th of March, Fox denounced them as “men 
void of honour and honesty.’* On the 20th North resigned. 

NEW BRITISH 
POWERS ARE 
FRIENDLY 
Lord Rockingham, 
the man who had 
proposed the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, 
became Prime Min- 
ister. With him 
were associated 
other American 
sympathizers, including the Duke of Richmond, Admiral 
Keppel and Fox. Lord Shelburne, ablest of Pitt’s followers 
and old friend of Franklin, became Secretary of State m 
charge of American affairs, and, after Rockingham’s death, 
chief minister. Before accepting office, Rockingham had 
secured from the King a promise that there should be “no 

vetn tn thf* iTirlpnptiilpnpP nf Amprinn ” 278 Lord Shelburne, 1737-18Q5, from a portrait after Sir 

veto 10 xne muepenuence OI America. Jo8huaBeynol[lfl,lntheNatlonalPortralt Gallery, London 



277 Lord Rockingham, 1730-82, from a portrait 
painted In the school of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in the National Portrait Gallery. London 
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279 From a Brltlali caricature published by W. Humphrey, London, in. the collection oiR T H Halsey, New York 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA MAKE A TREATY OF PEACE 
Nebotiations to this end were at once opened between Shelburne, through his agent Richard Oswald and the 
American peace commissioners. France interposed objections. The treaty of alliance had stipulated that 
neither France nor America would conclude a peace without the consent of the other party. France now in- 
sisted that the war was, after all, not solely an Anglo-American affair. The matter was further complicated 
by the fact that Spain had joined France in the war against Great Britain, after Vergennes had made the 
Spanish Government certain promises regarding the spoils. So pressure was now brought to bear by France 
and Spain to prevent a separate peace between England and America. The Dutch, little regarded by any of 
the parties, hoped for the best. Faced with such a situation, the American commissioners disregarded 
their instructions and entered into a separate treaty of peace, which secured the independence of the United 
States and marked the Mississippi River as the western boundary of the new nation. 



■' 5 '^ J9uXfT/TCjy<^AJVT 


z80 From a British caricature on the Treaty published by W. Richardson. London, In the oolleotloh of 

R, T. H Halsey, New York 
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ENGLAND WANTS 
FRIENDLY RELATIONS 
EngIiAJStd, having conceded 
American independence, was 
in haste to establish friendly 
relations with the new coun- 
try. That America and France 
might thereby become es- 
tranged was no drawback to 
her. So on November 30, 

1783, an agreement between 
Great Britam and America 
was reached, and the docu- 
ment signed by the American 
commissioners — Franklin, 

Jay, and John Adams — and 
Oswald. Strictly speaking, this 
was not a treaty, but simply 
a protocol, the articles of 
which were to be subsequently 
incorporated in a formal treaty 
after Great Britam had come to terms with France. So the alliance was lived up to according to the letter, 
though hardly according to the spirit. 

AMERICA GAINS LAND WITH INDEPENDENCE 
Of all the parties, America fared best by the negotiations. Her political independence was recognized, her 
boundaries were established liberally, with scant regard to the claims of Spain for the trans-AUegheny country. 
John Adams’ stubbornness won for America privileges in the Newfoundland fisheries. In January, 1783, 
France, Spain and Great Britain came to an understanding, with some gains for each of the former. The pre- 
liminary agreement with the Dutch was not reached until the fall of the year. The crude cartoon presents the 
point of view of a certam body of English opinion upon the outcome. 



282 From a British caricature published Apr 14. 1783, by W. Humphrey, Lonlon, In the collection ol 

R. T. H. Halsey. New York 
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THE DEFINITIVE TREATY 
IS SIGNED IN PARIS 
Though hostilities were sus- 
pended early in 1783, the defini- 
tive treaty of peace was not 
signed until September 3. The 
prehnoinary treaty had roused 
such opposition in Great Britain 
that the Shelburne mmistry had 
fallen, to be succeeded by a 
peculiar coalition between the 
followers of Fox and North. 
The British agent was now 
David Hartley, a friend of 
Franklin who had throughout 
the American war sought means 
of conciliation between the two 
English-speaking nations. His 
attempts, countenanced by Fox, 

283 IVom the unflnlahedpalntlng TTie Commissioners to Sign the Treaty of Peace, 1783, by to bring about a Commercial 

Benjamin West, in the poasBSSion of J. Plerpont Morgan, New York j . j. . . i -i i 

understandmg at this time failed 

because of the opposition of British shipping and mercantile interests. So in the final treaty were incorporated 
simply the terms of the agreement of the preceding November. One morning in Paris, to the lodgings of 
Hartley, came Franklin, Adams, Jay and Laurens, together with the secretary of the commission and grandson 
of the philosopher-diplomat. Here the final act was taken. After some trouble in securing a quorum, the 
Congress accepted the treaty, and in May, 1784, ratifications were exchanged. Peace had come. 
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First and last pages of the Deflnltlve Treaty of Peace wlUi Great Britain, Sept. 3, 1783. from the original In the 

Department of State. Washington 
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THE EEVOLUTION AS A SOCIAL FORCE 
The Revolution shook American life to its foundations. The 
period of the “emergency” was from 1775 until the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace in 1783. For a community to be sub- 
jected for nearly eight years to the uncertainties of war and 
the hardships which resulted from war finance was to endure 
profound social changes. But when to this situation is added 
the fact that the Revolution involved the destruction of a 
deep and traditional loyalty to the British Crown and the 
elimination of an important part of the more educated and 
well-to-do part of the population, it can be seen how im- 
portant the social consequences were bound to be. It was a 
time when the less fortunate classes, in an economic or social 
sense, were becoming more assertive and were securing more 
advantageous positions It was a time when individuals 
from this group, like Sam Adams and Patrick Henry, were 
achieving national reputations and were rising to positions 
of power. The American Revolution brought about no such 
upheaval as the French Revolution which followed it so closely 
but, in both cases, when the period of the crisis had passed, the 
mass of the people emerged with a new point of view and a 
new attitude of mind. 

CHANGES IN LAND POLICY 
The Americans of the Revolutionary epoch, both the humble 
and the great, were practically all farmers. Industry, fishing 
and even commerce occupied the full time of but a small fraction of the people. Some of these farmers 
like the tobacco planters in Virginia or the rice planters in South Carolina were dependent on foreign trade 
for an adequate market. But a large majority of husbandmen, even in the South, lived on practically self- 
suflicient farms, going outside of their acres for but the fewest commodities. Life in such rural communities 
was not subject to the dislocation which war inevitably brings to a highly urbanized people. The extremity 
of distress, the destroying of crops and buildings by a hostile army, such as at Bush-Hill which suffered almost 
total demolition, was followed by quick recuperation. When General Sullivan passed through Wyoming the 
year following its destruction by Indians and Tories, he found the cabins rebuilt and the women with what 
men were left tilling fields again. In spite of this, however, some of the most important consequences of the 
Revolution were changes in landownership. Many a great estate like that of the Penn family in Pennsylvania 

and of the Philipse family in New 
York [No. 289) were sold off in parcels 
to individual buyers by the new state 
governments which were created during 
the war. The sufferers were almost 
universally Loyalists. In this way the 
landed aristocracy, which was charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth- century col- 
onies, received a heavy blow. The 
ultimate disappearance of this class was 
practically assured by the widespread 
abrogation of the old laws regarding en- 
tail and primogeniture. After the Rev- 
olution the small farmer became tne 
characteristic figure in American agri- 
culture. In the South for both eco- 
nomic and social reasons the planter per- 
sisted, but even in this section the small 
landowner was of great importance. 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE REVOLUTION 
The new statM that co^scated the Tory property also widened the franchise. “The status in which the 
e ectoral franchise was left at the end of the Revolutionary period fell far short of complete democracy Yet 
dunng the years we are coMidermg the right of suffrage was much extended. The freeholder, or owner of 
real estate, was given special privileges in four of the new state constitutions, two others widened the suffrage 
to include all ownws of either land or personal property to a certain limit, and two others conferred it upon fu 
t^payers. . Multitudes of squires had been driven into exile or driven from their high position of^^domi- 
nance over the community. Multitudes of other Loyalists had been disfranchised, or impoverished by con- 
ST' 'r ■ ? pervaded the country.” - J. F. Jameson, The American 

political consequences of the 
transcendent 
importance that historians have 
failed to recognize the 
full significance of the social 
out of that conflict, 
however, a new America was 
bom. unquestionably the war 
customs 
structure the 

“• "^w-MassTi^SawSSSSSS! 





CHAPTER IV 



I T is not an easy matter to judge the part played in history by the individual man or 
woman. Yet one may, with perfect consistency, accept the view that “the times 
made the man,” while still asserting that the man so made is great, and an influence 
upon his times. These statements apply with much force to Franklin. Amid the in- 
tellectual unrest of the eighteenth century his figure bulks large. This is so because of 
the integrity of his mind, and because of the manifold fields in which it sowed fruitful seed. 

Franklin’s worth was recognized by the people of his own day. Long before he had 
reached old age he was regarded as the wise man of America, to whom men looked for 
counsel. Upon no one in the country were more numerous and more varied public obli- 
gations imposed; nor did any other respond more fully and with greater ingenuity. 
Of all his qualities, sagacity was probably the most highly valued by his contemporaries. 
When matters of state demanded deliberation, he was sought out time and time again. 
His tact and his humor smoothed out the hindrances which personal irritations and 
asperities threw in the way of agreement. His fertility in suggestion and “uncommon 
common sense” made solution appear easy; his persuasiveness made its acceptance 
inescapable. 

To this quahty the common folk of his day, and of succeeding generations, added 
others which found their embodiment in “Poor Richard.” Franklin’s wisdom was of 
the homely kind that makes instant appeal to the untutored mind. His maxims of con- 
duct were phrased in the language of the people, and they preached the virtues of the 
simple life led by the people of his day. The virtues in which he instructed the people 
were, moreover, virtues the practice of which would prove profitable in material ways. 
It was thus not too hard to come to believe that one’s desires were morally justifiable. 
To be both virtuous and comfortable was delightful. And so the sales of the Almanac 
grew apace. 

The chief merit of Franklin’s teachings, however, is to be found in the fact that the 
virtues he inculcated were those peculiarly advantageous to such a society as he found 
around him. Thus he contributed to the stabilization and improvement of America; 
thus he buttressed the social practices that enabled Americans to gain political inde- 
pendence. This service is imponderable; but it is one which entitles him to a prominent 
place in the political chronicles of the country. 

He deserves that place for one other reason. Franklin’s work — and play — at the 
French Court were properly valued by the discriminating few during his lifetime. With 
the passage of years Franklin the diplomat has outweighed Franklin the moralist. He 
went to France with a reputation that brought him the favor of the enlightened classes; 
upon that he built, with rare dexterity and good humor, until he won for the struggling 
colonies the active support of the French Government. That support was the more 
valuable in that it was based upon widespread sympathy with America’s aims and 
aspirations. And such sympathy was aroused in Europeans because they came to feel 
that the spirit of Franklin was the spirit of America. To the present day, the American 
holds much the same notion. 
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292 From the mural palntlns FrantUn xhs PHntefs ’Prentice hy Charles E Mills [1S56-) m the Franklin Union. Boston. 
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FRANKLIN BECOMES A SUCCESSFUL PRINTER 
In Philadelphia Franklin soon found his skill as a printer in 
demand. He attracted the attention of the Governor, who 
proposed to establish the young man as an independent trades- 
man. Franklin was dispatched to England to purchase a 
printing press and types, with money to be advanced by 
Sir Whliam Keith. At the last moment the Governor con- 
veniently forgot this promise, and Franklin was left stranded 
in London. On his return to Philadelphia, he again embarked 
upon the printing trade, and this time with notable success, 
for he soon became the leading printer of the Province. 


293 The Franklin Prlntlnp Proas, from the otlglnal 
In tho Smithsonian Institution, Washington 

THE PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE 
SHOWS A NEW SPIRIT 
He was soon able to buy one of the two news- 
paper establishments in Pennsylvania. Under his 
management, the Pennsylvania Gazette “prov’d in 
a few years extremely profitable.” The causes 
for this happy outcome are best told in his own words: “Our first papers made a quite different appearance 
from any before in the Province; a better type, and better printed; but some spirited remarks of my writ- 
ing, on the dispute then going on between Governor Burnet and the Massachusetts Assembly, struck the 
principal people, occasioned the paper and the manager of it to be much talked of, and in a few weeks brought 
them all to be our subscribers.” Ever alert to capitalize virtue, Franklin became a model citizen. “In order 
to secure my credit and character as a tradesman, I took care to be not only in reality industrious and frugal, 
but to avoid all appearances to the contrary.” 



294 From the mural painting Franklin the Ed-Uor by Charles E Mills 
in the Franklin Union, Boston © Detroit Publishing Co 



BOOKS FOR THE 
COMMON PEOPLE 
FrAlNKLIn’s trade as printer and 
publisher convinced him there 
was a public whose desire for 
reading he could develop and 
meet. He therefore established, 
in 1731, a subscription library. 
“This,” he wrote, *‘was the 
mother of all the North Ameri- 
can subscription libraries, now 
so numerous. . . . These libra- 
ries have improved the general 
conversation of the Americans, 
made the common traders and 



295 IFrom the mural painting Franklin the IMrarian by Charles E Mills In the Franklin 
Union, Boston. © Detroit Publishing Co 


farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps have contributed in some degree 
to the stand so generally made throughout the colonies in defense of their privileges.” 
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FIVE YEARS IN ENGLAND 
When, therefore, Franklin was in February, 1757, appointed 
the emissary of the Provincial Assembly to England, his fame 
had preceded him, his experiments with electricity were already 
recognized abroad as among the significant contemporary 
contributions to knowledge. The years during which his suit 
before the proprietaries and the Government, in behalf of the 
Provmce, dragged on were enlivened for him by that intellectual 
intercourse and social deference he loved. He became the 
friend of David 


Hume, of Lord 
Karnes, and of 
other men of let- 
ters. Edinburgh 
extended to h\m 
the freedom of the 
city, while Oxford 
conferred upon him 
the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. It 
was with extreme 
reluctance that he 
finally, in the autumn of 1762, sailed for Philadelphia. 


300 From a mezzotint after the portrait "by Maeon 
Chamberlin painted In London between 1760 and 1762 



301 

by Major „„ 

United States by Earl Grey In 1906 and hung In the 
White House, Wellington 


From the portrait, 1759, by Benjamin Wilson, taken 
AndrS from Franklin’s house, restored to the 


‘‘THE REPRESENTATIVE OF A 
DISAFFECTED PEOPLE” 

While on board ship, Franklin had been reSlected to the 
Provincial Assembly. On his arrival he was at once plunged into 
the midst of political controversy. To a friend in England he 
wrote: “Business, public and private, consumes all my time; 

I must return to England for repose.” It so fell out that to 
England he did return. The quarrels between the Assembly and the Proprietor came to a head with the 
passage by the former of a petition to the King-in-Council for a royal government for Pennsylvania. To 

present this petition Franklin in December, 1764, arrived in 
London. He expected to remain but a few months, in fact, 
he stayed ten years. For in England he found momentous 
events impending. In March, 1764, Grenville had given notice 
of his intent to introduce a bill imposing a stamp tax in America; 
the Pennsylvania Assembly had instructed Franklm to inform 
the minister of the colony’s protest, and this duty, originally 
incidental, quickly overshadowed all others. “Instead of re- 
maining simply an agent 
charged with urging a petition 
which brought him in conflict 
only with private persons, like 
himself subjects of the King, 
he saw his position rapidly 
change and develop until he be- 
came really the representative 
of a disaffected people main- 
taining a cause against the 
monarch and the government of 

, the great British Empire ” — 303 The Royal society’s Meilal Given 

^ tn PranlrUn frnrn a.-n ana'i<a'«,>inf. in i-Via 




3D2 From the bust of Franklin by Jean Antoine Houdon 


^17^1828), In tbe Metropolitan Museum of Art, New J. T- MoBSE, Jc rankling p. 101. 


to Franklin, from an engraving In the 
Emmet Collection, New York Public 
Library 
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3D4 From tlie mural painting Franklin at the Bar of the Hou!,e of Commons, 1780, by Charlea E Mills In the 
Franklin Union, Boston © Detroit Publishing Co 


FRANEXIN PROTESTS AGAINST THE STAMP TAX 
It was in this capacity, and as a familiar and respected companion of the men of affairs in England, that 
Franklin was in February, 1766, summoned before the House of Commons to give testimony in regard to the 
attitude of the colonies toward the stamp tax. His sturdy position in this examination he reasserted, in 
characteristic phrase, some weeks later. ‘'I have some little property in America,” he wrote. ‘‘I will freely 
spend nineteen shillings in the pound to defend my right of giving or refusing the other shilling. And, after 
all, if I cannot defend that right, I can retire cheerfully with my family into the boundless woods of America, 
which are sure to afford freedom and subsistence to any man who can bait a hook or pull a trigger.” Franklin’s 
strong common sense and wide knowledge contributed powerfully toward the repeal of the Stamp Act. 



305 From the engraving by Robert Whlteohurch, published 1859, after the pointing Franklin Before The Lords in Council 
by Christian Schuossole (1824-79), courtesy of Kennedy & Co , New York 

HIS MISSION TO ENGLAND COMES TO AN END 


Franklin now came to be recognwed in the colonics, as he was already in England, as the chief spokesman 
abroad of colonial opinion. New Jersey, Georgia, Maryland and Massachusetts made him their agent. It 
was in this last capacity that Franklin was, in January, 1774, summoned to appear before the Privy Coun- 
cil. The scene there enacted marked the end of Franklin’s usefulness as counsellor to the colonies and to 
England. This in course of time Franklin understood. He remained in England a year longer Many 
thiugs were done to make his stay unpleasant, and in March, 1775, he sailed for home, no longer hopeful 
that the quarrel would end otherwise than in war. 
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POLITICS BREAKS PERSONAL 
FRIENDSHIPS 

In 1773, Franklin had written from Eng- 
land: “The great defect here is, in all 
sorts of people, a want of attention to 
what passes in such remote countries as 
America; an unwillmgness to read any- 
thing about them, if it appears a little 
lengthy; and a disposition to postpone 
a consideration even of the things which 
they know they must at last consider.” 
Arriving in Philadelphia on May 5, 1775, 
he learned of the inevitable results of 
this indifference. To his great friend. 
Dr. Priestley, he wrote on the 16th, 
“You will have heard, before this reaches 
you, of a march stolen by the regulars 
into the country by night, and of their 
expedition back again. They retreated 
twenty miles in six hours. . . But 
Franklm found in that happening more 
than cause for joking. It meant the 
severance of many ties between America 
and the home country, between him and 
his English friends. Fortunately, some 
of these friendships, as that with Strahan, 
an English journalist who had been his 
intimate during Franklm’s first stay in 
England, were later resumed. It was to 
Strahan that he wrote the famous letter 
condudmg with the words: “You and I 
were long Friends: — You are now my 
Enemy, — and I am, Yours, B. Franklin.” 

3DB Franlclln’s Letter to Stralian, 1775, from the original m the Franhlin Papers 
In the Library of Congress 




- ~ 









FRANKLIN PARTICIPATES IN THE WORK OF CONGRESS 
But sterner matters were in hand. On the day of his return, he had been unanimously elected delegate from 
Pennsylvania to the Contmental Congress. In all of its manifold activities he participated, until in September, 
1776, he was selected as one of three commissioners from the new America to England’s enemy, France. 
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THE ENGLISH FEAR FRANEXIN’S INFLUENCE 
IN FRANCE 

The prospect of the presence of the ‘'chief of the American 
rebels” at the Court of Louis XVI was far from pleasing to those 
English statesmen who had had opportunity to gauge his skill. 
Lord Rockingham said that this more than offset the British 
victory on Long Island. All attempts, however, to capture 
The Reprisal, the sloop of war on which Franklin had sailed, 

were vain. Late in 
1776 he reached Nantes. 




When the Marquis of 
Rockingham heard the 
news, the significance of 
it appalled him, “The 
horrid scene at a Privy 
Council,” he wrote, re- 
ferring to the occasion (No. 305) when Franklin met the withering 


308 The “watch-case” portrait of Franklin, from a 
print after the orlsnal by John Lodge (died 179B) 


invective of Wedderburn, “is in 



From an engraving by Ahx 
of an aquatint In color by 
CAP Vanloo (1713-95), 
published In Paris 


WELCOME TO 
FRANKLIN 
IN FRANCE 
“But while the English 
were angry, the French 
indulged in a furore of 
welcome. They made 
feasts and hailed the 
American as the friend of 
humankind, as the ‘ideal 
of a patriarchal republic 
and of idyllic simplicity,’ 
as a sage of antiquity; 
the exuberant classicism 
of the nation exhausted 
itself glorifying him by comparison with those great names of 
Greece and Rome which have become symbols of all private and 
public virtues. They admired him because he did not wear a wig; 
they lauded his spectacles; they were overcome with enthusiasm as 
they contemplated his great cap of marten fur, his scrupulously 
white linen, and the quaint simplicity of his brown Quaker raiment 
of colonial make. They noted with amazement that his ‘only de- 
fense’ was a ‘walking-stick in his hand.’ The print-shops were soon 
full of countless representations of his noble face and venerable 
figure.” — J. T. Morse, Benjamin Franklin, 1889, pp. 231-32. 
vm— ID 


my memory, though, perhaps, 
not in his. It may not 
excite his conduct. It cer- 
tainly deters him not. . . . 
He boldly ventures to 

cross the Atlantic The 

sight of Banquo’s ghost 
could not more offend the 
eyes of Macbeth than the 
knowledge of this old man 
being at Versailles should 
affect the minds of those 
who were principals in 
that horrid scene.” Even 
Stormont regarded Frank- 
lin’s mission as a grave dan- 
ger, because of “the partial- 
ity of the French people.” 
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From a mezzotint after tbe portrait, Parle, 1777, 
by Charloa Nlcholaa Cochin (1716-00) 



The “fur cap” portrait, from a mezzotint 
after the drawing, 1777, by Cochin ' 
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312 The House where Franklin lived at Passy, from an original sketch by Victor Hugo, i83B, in the New York Pubhc Library 


HE LIVES APART FROM THE DISTRACTIONS OF PARIS 
Franklin at once established himself at Passy, then a suburb of Paris. Here he was able at once to partici- 
pate in the social festivities that furthered his mission among the people and to escape the dangers of too 
great proximity to the ministers who might at times be embarrassed by his presence. Thus, at the very 
outset of his mission, Franklin gave evidence of the discretion and tact for which he was already known, 
and through the use of which he was able to serve his country with conspicuous success. 



313 From tne mural palntlog Franklin Signing The Treaty of Alliance, by Charles E. Mills In the Franklin Union, Boston 

© Detroit Publishing Co 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 

Franklin's position was a difficult one. It was his duty to get from France as much assistance, of all kinds, 
as possible. France was willing to aid so long as she did not become embroiled in war with England. Thus 
for a year or more, Franklin busied himself chiefly with gaining such covert and indirect assistance as he 
could win for the American cause. Then came, in December, 1777, the news of Burgoyne’s surrender 
the preceding October. (Vol. VI.) France became convinced that she could venture upon open recognition 
of the new nation, and in February, 1778, the treaties of alliance and of commerce were signed. 
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314 From the painting FTanlltn at the Court of France by Baron Jolly In the collection ol Cyrufl Curtis. Pblladelpbla 


THE COURT HONORS THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER 
This achievement was in part due to the character oi Franklin. Lacretelle, a French publicist, has well 
written: “His virtues and renown negotiated for him; and before the second year of his mission had expired, 
no one conceived it possible to refuse fleets and armies to the countrymen of Franklin.” At the Court of 
Louis XVI, homage was paid him, as a philosopher and as the representative of the new country whose 
watchword was liberty. He symbolized the liberty for which the French people were yearning. Trades- 
men ran to the doors of their shops as he passed and the most distinguished ladies of Paris outdid one 
another in making their obeisance to him. 



315 From a contemporary French engraving The Tomb of VoUalre in the FJmmet Colleotlon, New ifprlc Public Llurary 


A TRIBUTE TO VOLTAIRE 

He became, indeed, representative, not solely of America, but of liberating truth. Even his somewhat luke- 
warm admirer, John Adams, later conceded that “If a collection could be made of all the gazettes of Europe 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century, a greater number of panegyrical paragraphs upon le grand Franklin 
would appear, it is believed, than upon any other man that ever liv^,^* 
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318 From an engravlngr by Edward Savage after tbe portrait by 
David Martin (1736-98), published in London, 1793 


HOME AGAIN AFTER NINE YEARS 
IN FRANCE 

By the spring of 1781, Franklin had tired of the 
worries of his post. He sent his resignation to 
Congress. That body, however, not only ignored it, 
but appointed him one of the commissioners to nego- 
tiate peace. So he took up the new task. After the 
signing of the preliminary treaty in 1782, and again 
after the definitive treaty of 1783, he renewed his 
plea for recall. But not until March, 1785, did Con- 
gress grant him permission to “return to America 
as soon as convenient.” On September 13 he sighted 
“dear Philadelphia,” where a cheering throng 
greeted his arrival. But Franklin’s labors were not 
done. Immediately the people selected him as a 
member of the State Council, of which he soon became 
President. To this ofl&ce he was reelected in 1786 
and in 1787, Of this distinction he characteristically 
wrote: “I had not firmness enough to resist the 
unanimous desire of my country-folks; and I find my- 
self harnessed again in their service. They engrossed 
the prime of my life. They have eaten my flesh, 
and seem resolved now to pick my bones.” To the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 he was sent, one 


of four members who had signed the Declaration of Independence. While he took no active share in the 
proceedings, his presence and occasional homely advice were invaluable in smoothing out difficulties. “When 
the work was done, probably no signature except that of Washington did so much as Franklin’s to win 
popular confidence” in the new instrument of government. — 

Greene, Foundations of American Nationality^ p. 586. 


A PROTEST AGAINST SLAVERY 
Franklin’s body now refused longer to support his still active 
mind. As he himself said. “I seem to have intruded myself 
into the company of posterity, when I ought to have been 
abed and asleep.” Throughout a lingermg and painful illness 
he kept his humor playing upon the foibles of mankind and 

kept alive his mterest in the 
welfare of men. One of his 
last acts was to sign, as pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery, a memorial to 
Congress praying that it 
“ devise means for removing 
this mconsistency from the 
character of the American 
people.” On April 17, 1790 
he died, full of years, of 
manifold experiences, of 
homely wisdom; honored 
throughout the western 
world for his many services 



317 From 


by sfittrup* to his fellow men. 


PHILADELPHIA, J3 April- 
The following wai the order of Procelfioii yef- 
(erday at ihe fuDcrsl of oflr lace learned ^nd il- 
luftiiDiit citizen, Dr FRANKLIN 

V/y the of the city, before the corple* 

THE CORPSE, 

Carried by Ciiizeni. 

The Pall fupporcecIbyTheFrriidentof theState, 
ide Chiirl Joftice^hePrefideneof the Bank, 
S4inuel Powell, William Bingham, and 
David Riitenhbnfci ETqotrea^ 

/ ^ Alpttrmers, 

Confifting of ihe family of the deceared-^wich a 
I jiumber of pnitlcnUr frlendi, ■ 

The Seenrtary andT Memben nf the Siipreiitcj 
I Executive Council. I 

TheSprakcr aodMembers oC theCetieralAflemb]y< 
Judges of the Supreme Court, 

.And other OfKcers of Government. 

The Gentlemen of the Bar 
The Mayor and Corporanen the city of 
I ^ PhnadelpliHL. 

The Pi inters of the city, ivitli their Journeyuieu 
-and Appreucices. 

The Philoljpbienl Society 
The College ol Ph^liciana, 

The CineinnuLi. 

The College of Philidciphia. 

Sund.y oihcu' Societies— together with 4 numrr- 
uu^ and reipeifcable body of Citizens. 

The cuiiCourre of fpeifliators was greater tlian 
ever was known on a like occaiian. It ia ronipu- 
tedtliat nor leia than 20.000 pOrfoni attended and 
iViiiielled the fanerzl. The order and iileiice 
which prevailed, during ihe Procc^ion, deeply 
evinced the heartfelt fenie, entertained by all 
dalles of citizens, of the unparralleled vinues, 
talents, and fervices of the Jeceafrd 


318 The Procession at Franklin's Funeral, from The 
Gazette of ihe United States, Philadelphia, Apr. 22, 1790 
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FRANKLIN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
John T. Moese thus concludes his very 
readable biography of Benjamin Franklin* 

“It is hard indeed to give full expression to 
a man of such scope in morals, in mind and 
in affairs. He illustrates humanity in an 
astonishing multiplicity of ways at an 
infinite number of points. He, more than 
any other, seems to show us how many- 
sided our human nature is. No individual, 
of course, fills the entire circle; but if we 
can imagine a circumference which shall 
express humanity, we can place within it 
no one man who will reach out to approach 
it and to touch it at so many points as 
will Franklm. A man of active as well as 
universal good-will, of perfect truthfulness 
towards all dwellers on the earth, of supreme 
wisdom expanding over all the interests of 
the race, none has earned a more kindly 
loyalty. By the instruction which he gave, 
by his discoveries, by his inventions and 
by his achievements in public life he earns 
the distinction of having rendered to men 
varied and useful services excelled by no 
other one man; and thus he has established 
a claim upon the gratitude of mankind so 
broad that history holds few who can be 
his rivals.” 

319 From the portrait, 1787, by Charles Willson Feole In the Historical 
Society ol Pennsylvania 






CHAPTER V 


FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION 

W HILE Franklin was laboring in France to promote the American cause, 
other patriots at home faced a different political problem. With the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, in July, 1776, the Conti- 
nental Congress presented the American people with a twofold task. On the one hand, 
they were obliged to achieve independence on the field of battle. Simultaneously, they 
were obliged to establish a government more regular in origin an d full-bodied in form than 
their hastily constructed machinery, in order that the military arm might be properly 
equipped and the union maintained. The event proved this latter task no easier than the 
former. Blunders by Britain, coupled with twists of European politics, might facilitate 
military victory; but to set up a government and to keep it operating, America had to 
rely upon herself alone. 

At the outset there had to be fostered that spirit of community of interest without 
which political union — and only through union could independence be won — would 
prove impossible. Provincial exclusiveness and intercolonial jealousies made the task 
of education difficult. The leaders possessed of vision to see what must come were 
forced to proceed with care and circumspection. In 1776 it was recognized that the 
several states were willing to be united only to the extent needed to win a common 
victory against Great Britain. So the Articles of Confederation left to tlie member- 
states all of the form of sovereignty and most of the substance. The central Congress, 
with its committees, was simply an agent of the states in the execution of a set and 
specific piece of work, that of winning the war. Even such a slight union offended certain 
of the states; not until 1781 did the Confederation come into operation, and only because 
through no other agency could the war be won was it treated with indulgence by the 
touchy commonwealths. Indeed, within the sphere of its legitimate and recognized 
function, the Congress was often buffeted by the suspicious and ignored by the thoughtless. 

The Congress of the Confederation did, however, manage to fulfill its duty. The 
Continentals were, in one way or another, kept in the field; foreign aid was solicited and 
obtained; the treaty of peace was signed. To some of the leaders of the states, this last 
act bespoke the end of the Confederation; now that independence had been gained, the 
several states should go their ways, friends but not members of the same family. To 
others, however, the Confederation was not the end of union, but the forerunner of a 
greater and better union. They felt that there were too many bonds of sympathy, of like 
interest, of tradition, between the states to admit of separation. 

The position of these Federalists, as they came to be called, was destined to be 
adopted by America. The central Congress of the Confederation had, indeed, by its 
very^ existence and by its conduct, strengthened the national spirit, the feeling of com- 
munity among the peoples of the several commonwealths. The economic distress of 
the postwar years soon gave additional impetus to the urgings of such men as Washing- 
ton, IVIadison and Hamilton, until at last the need for a stronger central government, 
which could restrain the vagaries and the excesses of the states, forced upon the reluctant 
a new constitution with a new government standing for the new nation that was to be. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT FALLS TO THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 

In 177 S it was necessary to provide a civil government to direct the 
conduct of the war. What more natural than that the existing 
Continental Congress should assume that office?* It had come into 
being because of a recognized need for united action to oppose the 
unconstitutional aggressions of Great Britam; with independence 
declared, there was need for united action to attain the new goal. 
So the Congress, called in one capacity, proceeded to act in another. 
It recommended to the Provincial Assemblies military preparation; 
it adopted as its own the troops around Boston and sent them a 
commander; it provided for a navy; and it established agents to 
supervise all military and naval activities. Thus the Congress 
assumed under pressure of circumstance the exercise of numerous 
functions that could be handled most effectively from one central 
agency, acting for all the states. 
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321 Instructions to the man-of-war Andria Don%^ 
Sept 1777, from a facsimlls In the catalogue of 
the Bancker Collection, 1808 
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322 Proclamation of Congress respecting Neutral Vessels, 1778, In the 
pmmet Collection, Now York Public library 

FRANKLIN SENT TO FRANCE 
TO REPRESENT AMERICA 
The results of such contact have been told. The French 
alliance, the negotiations with Spain and Holland, led to 
the dispatch to European courts of duly accredited repre- 
sentatives. Quite fittingly, Franklin was selected as 
America’s first envoy to France. (See page 139.) 


CONGRESS CONTROLS WARSHIPS 
From authorizing such activities to regulating 
them proved a short and necessary step. Having 
permitted the outfitting of privateers, the Con- 
gress soon found that, unguided, they would 
harm the cause. Hence, the Provisional Assem- 
bly assumed still another function of govern- 
ment, and one which was bound to bring it 
into contact with foreign nations. 
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323 Letter ol the Congress to Lonls XVI, Oot. 21, 1778, ap- 
pointing Franklin as envoy, In the Hlatorloal Society ol Penn- 
sylvania 
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FRANCE^S MINISTER APPEARS BEFORE CONGRESS 
On the 6th of August, 1778, Conrad Alexandre, Chevalier Gerard, 
was received as Minister from France. The occasion is thus described 
in the Continental Journal of the 17th of that month: “Thus had a 
new and noble sight been exhibited m this New World, the representa- 
tives of the United States of America solemnly giving public audience 
to a minister plenipotentiary from the most powerful Prince m Europe. 
Four years ago, such an event, at so near a day, was not in view 
even of imagmation. But 
it is the Almighty who 
raiseth up. He hath 
stationed Ameri ca among 
the powers of the earth, 
and clothed her in robes 
of sovereignty.” With 
the reception of a foreign 
envoy, the Contmental 
Congress received addi- 
tional prestige and 
strength. It seemed in 
a fair way to become 
the central government 
of the new nation. 

SOLDIERS MUST BE PAID 
Not all the problems facing the Provisional Assembly had such 
a happy conclusion. Too soon the Congress discovered that the 
establishment of a fighting army involved the furnishing of 
munitions, equipment, food and fodder. All of this required 
money and management; so new functions were undertaken. 

Money was borrowed abroad and at home; paper currency 
was issued. All in all, more and more power was rapidly passing into the hands of Congress. 

GOVERNMENTAL MACHINERY DEVELOPS SLOWLY 
As the war continued, weaknesses in this arrangement became more and more evident. The Congress was 
composed of delegates, chosen and paid by the member states, whose instructions usually determmed the 
action of their ambassadors.” Each state had one vote, each was watchful of its own interests, and the 
adherence of all was essential to the preservation of each; hence debatable matters suffered from either 

compromise or inaction. In short, the 
Congress was in the unenviable position 
of attempting to run a government when 
the operating machinery was not yet 
designed or installed. Not until near the 
close of the war did it learn and apply the 
principle of concentrated responsibility. 
At first it tried to handle everything in 
general session. After a time numerous 
committees, with overlapping personnel 

— such as a war office and a navy board 

— were set up to do the administrative 
work. Meanwhile the ineptitude of 
Congress, and more attractive public 
service elsewhere, resulted in a de- 
teriorated membership of the body. 




325 Hancock to Captain William Bradford, June 17, 1776, 
from a facsimile in possession of the publishers 



324 Chevalier Gerard, from the portrait by 
C W Peale in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia 
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MORRIS IS FINANCIAL ADVISER 
Perhaps the outstanding exception to this wholesale 
withdrawal of the capable was Robert Morris of Pennsyl- 
vania. A wealthy banker who had from the beginning 
espoused the American cause, he had, though opposed to 
the step, signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776, 
and had ever since given his fiscal wisdom and wealth to 
achieving its objectives. His presence in Congress proved 
of extreme value. For the Congress, unable to levy 
taxes, found foreign loans and paper money uncertain 
support for the armies in the field. Then it was that 
Morris earned his title of ‘‘Financier of the Revolution.” 


328 Circular on Morris* Plan of a Banlc, 1781. In the Emmet 
CollectlDn, New York Public Library 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, 1777 
The Congress itseK realized its failings. In accord 
with Lee’s resolution of June 7, 1776, it appointed a 
committee, headed by Dickinson of Pennsylvania, 
to “prepare a plan of confederation.” Shortly after 
the adoption of the Declaration, the committee re- 
ported and desultory debate followed. No agree- 
ment was reached until November 15, 1777, when 
the plan was presented by Henry Laurens, President | | 

of Congress, to the several states for ratification. 329 First page ol the Articles ot Coufoderatlon, from the engrossed 
° copy in the Library of Congress, Washington 


327 Robert Morris, 1734-1806, from the portrait by C W. Peale 
In the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR A BANK 
When in 1781 he persuaded Congress to establish 
the ojQEice of Superintendent of Finance and to 
provide for a central bank, Morris was chosen for 
the post. And in it he served with distinction for 
three years, when he withdrew in disgust at the 
pettiness of his colleagues and the states. Everyone 
was jealous of the others. They were unwilling to 
surrender to some one else, no matter how efldcient 
and able he might be, powers of action which were 
needed to tide over the crisis facing the country 
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THE STATES WANT SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Government in the United States, then, between 1775 and 
1781, rested upon the several states. Though the powers of 
the Continental Congress were undefined, and on occasion 
vigorously exercised, its authority was constantly dependent 
upon the consent and cooperation of the states. And to the 
states the people rendered an allegiance much more willingly 
and more fully than to the body of inept and hampered diplo- 
mats composing the Congress. These “Sovereign, Free and 
Independent States” — so they were habitually called by 
Congress — had, indeed, initiated the Revolution and created 
the central committee. Even before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, several had established new governments. In the 
following busy years effort was turned to the drafting of new 
forms of government expressive of the current political 
ideals. State after state adopted its written constitution, often 
by a process irregular hut always acceptable to the Patriots. 
But the time was soon coming when the states would anxiously 
turn to national authority for relief from conflicting theories. 


JEALOUSY DELAYS RATIFICATION 


Preoccupation with the business of 
warring w^as one cause of the delay in rali- 
fymg the Articles. There were, how^ever, 
differences of opinion among the delegates. 
John Adams, in a letter of July 29, 177f), 
stated the major problems: “One great 
question is how we shall vote — whether 
each colony shall have one, or whether each 
shall have weight in proportion to its num- 
ber or wealth, or imports or exports, or a 
compound ratio of all? Another is whether 
Congress shall have authority to limit the 
dimensions of each colony, to prevent those 
which claim to the South Sea, so as to be 
dangerous to the rest.” The first matter 
was settled in favor of the smaller stales, 
the second in the favor of those states 
claiming western lands. Largely because 
of this latter decision, ratification of the 
Articles by all thirteen members was de- 
layed until 1781. Maryland, in particular, 
held out until New York, Virginia and 
Massachusetts — the leading slates with 
such claims — agreed to surrender them to 
the common government. 


In council SAFETY, 

FOR THE 

STATE OF NEW- YORK, 
Jutv 30, 1777, 

A Proclamation. 

* 

W HEREAS his EcceUency GEORGE CtlK- 
TON| Elq. hu been duly elcaed Governor of | 
this State of New-Yosk, and hath this Day qualiSed 
himfclf for the ExecaoDn of hu Office, by taking m 
this CoancQ, the Oachs required by the Conlhtuoon of j 
this State, B9 enable hifn to exercifc hu Cud Office; 
this Council doth therefore, hereby, in the Name and 
by the Aoihonty of the good People of chu State; Pro. 
clmnti and Declare the laid George Cluiion, Elq, Go- 
vernor, General and Commander m Chief of all the 
MiUaa, and Admiral of cht Navy of this State, to whom 
the good People of this State ore n pay nil due Obedi- 
ence, according to the Laws and Con/hcuuon thereof. 

By Order of the Council of Safety, 

PIERRE VAN CORTLANDT, Prefident. 


KlNGSrON Panrrwiv JOHN HOLT, Panrria to 
Tin STATE or NEW YORK 


331 Proclamation on tUe Election of the First Governor 
of New York, from the copy In the Emmet CoUecUon, 
New York PuhUc Library 
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State of MajffachuJetts^Bay, 

Li the Houfe of •RET^ESENTATIVES, Februaiy ip, 1779. 

t^H£REAl tbt CoM^uum tp Ptm ^ Cm/ Ommmnt, ttMrA wms pnp^ h Og 
iutt tj liu M Mr TwfU fUrtm^ hub iwa Jijafpnvid h « MMrtft ti 

tbi fgMumMU If fiii Stau t ^ 

^wben 4 rituamrtfU,pm iht Ktfttftaiuma mdr M rUi Cml ai£«r «rr lir SnhmiMtf 
tf fkt lMj$r Tart $fib,ji>aa PtapU ^ tba StM a u tbt ExfOuwf if mm pneu^ it firm 

a «/« CmifiMM ^ GtvtrMmta$ 

Thcfclbrc, TtifUutJ Thu lUc MtOineo of chc rcieral Towm mthio ihi« Siite anfe the 
F reeiHu^ent oHiei luhaurMU id loar re/peAiie Towm duly qulihed to vote for Kept e- 

raiiai|«e% lo Be liwlully warocti lo oicci lognber u fone EOOTeDieai FUse (herein, on or bciure 
■be lift 'WcdDcrd*]! oT Maj iieiii, to ouolider ol toil deiermiDE upoo (he lollo*ai|; ^eftiotu. 
Hrjl, Wbelha they ebufe « ihu Time lo bare ■ Deir ConlLitutiun or Form of Goieni- 
ment luBc. 

SiKudfy, Whether they will inpowdr ibeir RepidnntiTa for the Mn Tar to «Me for 
■he caUUiii ■ Suie CDOTcauoo, lor me /ole Purpole ot rormoig 4 new CouiUiuiioa, 
prondeJ il ftull ippoi 10 itaem, uu E&umniuioo, dm • major Put ot ihe People pdeoe 
aod TMiog u (he Mccinigk caiiei] lo me Maiincr and tor Ibe Purpole alorelaid, IbaJl 
lUTe «a/«rBred lOe ArA Qyulbuo to ibe Abmaure 
Jbid M Ordf* that tht Seif ^ iht PitfU may 6 t imurn thtttm r Be It funher lUfiM, 
That ihe Seleamen uT lueh Town be and bereby arc diretted to remn uio the Secrenfyh 
OIBce, 00 or bclore the fird WBdiMrj4y m 7iMir oeu, ibcDougt ol ibdr relpeOife Towiu m 
I he firn (]iJCllio« shore mcaiiMicd, ccrulyuw me Numben roiiiiK m ibe AnrnitiTe. ad the 
NiuBheiayouod la Uw Nuiyuiii^ m ftel QueUioa 

dent ep tae CooctimMe; 

JOHN nCKERINO, Sptok,r, 

U Co I, Febnuiy So, 1779. 

Read «Ml oueorre^ JOHN AVERT, Hty. 

Coofiiiced <0 Igf the ft%orlVut«if the ConneiL 
AmeCqy, AuoA 

JOflN AVERY, Di^ Accept. 


332 Resolution ol Massachusetts Bay, Feb 19, 1770, from 
the broadside in the New York Public Library 


Stsee of MpdSKtuJittj-B^, 

!q liie Hbdc of REPREBENTATlYEfl, ,5, 1779. 

T^JtEKKdi h lit Aeterw modr bit iittmUift QiSaJhamottOmimgihbA^^ 

raamhabqpaii lAu kmr,yaiii|yi»i Jtqh/wr jrihrCaarw/ChajyMraaih^PthnwiT 
offmn that oUigtmgmbly ot tit UMmkU tfjKtkTtmtu uitm mail man m0^ 
/iUtibmthpntirmhMammCmilbtamm Jhm^Cnmmm,mmlmw^aphiathtllla 
^mtaa^it Cam mlm^Da^aUt miafimU advWlp wmijip 


AEJOIKED, Tlmt It be and b bothy m neomtneaded to the Cmnl tf ll. 



tnpewered and dirtaed to by ihe lame briore iheir R/pcdive lowiia ard planntioDM^ 
temhr Mteug of the BSale mhabimiiB themi, be ns free and ivemy cnejean of age, to bs 
pLed lor tbu porpclc, in order to iia beirgiely UMvfiacied and atprovtd or difiRprorcd by 
(Bid mwna Biid plmiBiieiiai ad nu alto icfLmnuded to ibr lereral iowm WNbn ilw 
in mftroft ihcir icipr fine Reprt/inianvei lo eftaUiib the hid Form of a ai iIm 

Ceoftimion ad Form olGovemmuitof ibehuieol AfeAefi^ilj dny, itimmahir Esanb 
tMiuo Aflullapparihat h m eppeorfd el by ulcalT two think of iboreWaie baintf 
twemy ooe yean ot atl^ bckcgirg to ibli btam, and pnlot io the fevctal Memovi, 

Sot op for Conetwreoce^ 

lOHN BANOOeX; 8|iciicr. 

In COITNCIt, *77y* Rod and eomcofind. 

JOHN AVERY, Xfep. 

333 Resolution of Massachusetts Bay, June 15, 1779, from 
the broadside In the New York Public Library 


MASSACHUSETTS ADOPTS A CONSTITUTION 
Singularly enough, Massachusetts was the last to form Us fundamental charter. A constitution framed by 
the legislature was rej’ected early in 1778. Then, thanks to pressure from the farmers of Berkshire County 
in the west, the legislature took the sense of the town meetings on the advisability of calling a special 
constitutional convention whose work would be 
submitted to popular determination. Though 
many of the towns failed to answer this request, 
the vote stood 6,012 to 2,639 in favor of the 
method. In September the convention began its 
deliberations. Under the lead of John Adams, a 
body containing such strong members as Han- 
cock, James Bowdoin, Samuel Adams, Robert 
Treat Paine and Theophilus Parsons, submitted 
to the people a document which they adopted. 

Thus Massachusetts inaugurated the method 
now customary in the preparation and adoption 
of an American constitution* 

BILLS OF RIGHTS BECOME LAWS 
New Hampshire, perhaps influenced by develop- 
ments in Maryland, convened a special conven- 
tion [June, 1778) to draft a fundamental law. 

But the convention’s work was too conservative 
to meet the desires of the people of the hill towns. 

As in six of the other states, the constitution 
finally adopted contained a bill of rights in which 
was stated the philosophy of the people. Perhaps 
it was the distinguishing mark of the early Amer- 
ican constitution that the bill of rights summar- 
ized those provisions of English common law and 
those governmental processes which the struggle 
with England had led the colonists to believe 
fundamental to ordered and free political society. 


DEC^LARATIOl 

of Rights, and Plan of Government for the State of 
Nevo~Bam/)Jbtre* 

Vn HmfJUrt.mil ^ ^ E K I C A, (n, Irm tn^aird It rriia lit Briti/i Onw«Hi 


vvyWREASlyilrbi 
VF OREBEmilrfr A 


Hm HmfJUri.wub lU tilrr Vtiiit Sitin ■/ A M E K I C A, i«w Irm tm/Sitifi it iriiH lit ahiUk " 

ttaamitrrilHgfrlwi INDEPENDENT STXTEB i ^IwUti , m«-i lirp^hril 4 X 00% 

If continental CONOIlE*Si.*,f».iirf»w,7 i/ihJiitU,li,/Sititihtr. 

ttUj/BtFaiH B. Ooyi»»jM,N r Biyf «.Airn* » lU IPtl/trnbirit/ Wt it, D.i,,BAt,i tfitijtiihMijUVH 

^ MOHTB, ttd PiAM i/DOVERNMCNt, tni nttmiuaiUfimi M ftr CoBniTviMn 

A Declaration of the R 1 G H T S pf the PEOi>LB of the 
State of New-Hampshire* 

\iSr ** of Niw>HunpAin, wi Prw ind Iii(«paibiii4t> ihi Crwia af (km* 
»l* »<««». laUiW nur^ bbfny, iiN PrspBiiy , ud til biImi lomnuililM wid TAtlUpf 

AiffciP* idBMBd Ind uU hirB , tnd ili« Uwi of tlililliiifl (nBi'tBCBnfllktBi i*nh 

Soih- SlSI'lkfii *'? "<• WBjfofo Uid gBBd OavaMDMiii eriho Sllll, 

*■{•■ ■*• Kpstlcd sf tliBiBd hr ihB ruturt LoeIDiiuib ihBiBBf ■■ 

.rVS’i’ •/ Oswrnotini «l ilin Biiib, w ytlltd bi, mil nuA bo d«il«id fram ibo Foapic iKin- 

•f» *“ fiB^B otlwr iBureB whoilbMT, 

nfiNf. T>b Mwb Uu/liuira b/ ibh Sim, Oioll null, taa Low, n lorrlng* the Eight, of ConrewMw, «r iny ddMr W tb* m. 

bi*' of OOD, or ».iBA*ih. Pm^obi R,l,glB^ y (w a 

m ^ “ bB^onholBb, ooiOotikiBt ibo UtmUmy/Utt Ormu, f. 

I Pkmhb Fbo E%h, orTiltl by Jwy in bU CtfoM himerBn «l«4 In ihliftort,lbtllb pribr,^ laiehw foMBOK. 

A Plan of Government for the State of New-Hampfliuo. 

km df PtmHmMrt lh,U bo gorged by o COUNCIL, end Nouf, «r R,riln,ittfXivi%iBbi dbWMO, bn«. 
. A •f’wmwjonkJ.oiidwbolijBdUioOiHiMi. Covot bI die Bum of Nn».Hni|^r, 

fclSSnl "iSfcSSSuSteS *-* *• •- 

Ik? “T'^l for ihi County bI l^blnghini, Ihill d« be laonnr«4 •, dloiInilU htr»orHr,biit Nnuh Iho Um t 
bM'mo^flhine^io'T,*^** ••'*11 bi iiKr«nfid ei deninifllMd m tbtlr nloiBbid PntMnlOB to Mb Couay offtMldogi 

N/fb. Tb, HMirtor R>t>nijitirnTiv»jlbillbB<hrrin BifBllBw, Ev«iy Te«ni «r Poilli, oboaflai TBWn OAobA, armniu. 

k 1"^ Rep»tl,ni.ii*B far etch bui^r^ FoniUeo ibiy' coonA lI, (|»rlwh liflbr 
NvmbBrai N*>lO b, ehfi iIuwWbw wuh fan, mhor Town, or Porifho, ih,t wtUlotn larnndMai EBprBAatiavB. 

*'*'* ►»"••«■ Uhdo* rhe rrunib«t nfan, hundrtd PomllUo, IknllluN Ub«ny ts ,l/b Mimfcl?!!, lomli«r 

frlmil** 'immTTm o'^k 'if*'"'*' •“ ••'••' ••"'• «"'• RBprofoOBdvB ^ 

iTBnol* Thn numbsr of COUNCILIORB bolonging w c*eh Chunty Iholl bt «fanaiood ind dann by tlii OnaaTnl Obun rurr* 
Tt»B Mino no '"•d* "/ Mb B wio T m whah Oull bi one* la fafa Yoirtai the li*n, oad oTincr rTntBd bu ^ 

aifail Vb t ll^*h^^A* ' nnnlljrtM ‘AS ?*''.« pti»f*<*lnS'fa ffaBft.ni aollgion, ft»U be ilnm* 

•* i boy njt COUNOUORB «nd RoroitiNVntivii, and boring » EIbio af rKw Nnodr-rd AmmIi ««uoIwSiI«bp 
7-11 ^ 1 1^ ** bull wlw»«tfiobirn*| Mm,, lad lying wultlnihbboMi uiibibu UjioIiIcd.' 

^Iibii ^ .**i! ** if yob >tfp»dli«« Tawntnd Ptriflt, olwBlInrTBWB Offlom mnlrdigoao hutfnd Eamlbei w upwmii, 
and ■ffeaf aMh rafaBAlBBCUA oflViwn, oUlTnd ipgaduroi ifaNnldTiboS noiify iba ImoI Vonri of ihaii rarnaAba TawaJpuKh. 
•.•,CUff«,suN.£rM.fa,f.,d, h ih. afeoJ irf odfan. 


to half M ImA wlMNtfw b, ,nn| t 


^ .**i! ** if yob >tf|Hli«« Tawntnd Ptriflt, olwBlInrTowB Offlom wonlrdigoae hunAnd Eamlbei w upwmii, 




JSSJb.^ IS Kr Y"' ai I? 

!k!l!iiV.ofc, ill wlK!!).! ^ IWl ta -„1.1 ul . It... M.! «<l. n. 


ihaMnniry'iOflKB, by iht (rA Widar/dayaf iihuory rhen 

^ '•*"* CQnpiiuona,«ndfof tboir TNialbyth,Suii 
'.'iS yi**' fl'illdtliucf hU », ib* Madtruor far ih, number afCOUN- 
WordCOUNCILLOIU thirmn. St rh< VetdnNarihe crideHvdio prevent Dupliciiy 


IV— *•»*** ihfMidwiuir, ind irinffnlriddl)/ iht CtnUtblB ro «ntaf iho, 
Urn CmifMGimmannmhidu Counor, ita. fhaad Woda,/il,y in DMtmbM non folkwlog 


New HampaUre Declaration of Rights, 1779, from a broadside 
In the New York Public Library 
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THE CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR NEW STATES 
Under the Articles of Confederation there was little improvement in 
the general government. Its powers were only such as the states, jealous 
of their prerogatives, deemed necessary to carry on national affairs. 
Though its membership included such able men as Jefferson, Madison, 
Sherman and Hamilton, state posts were still more attractive Attend- 
ance was irregular, support by the states negligible. While the Congress 
in 1782-83 asked the states for $10, 000, ODD, only some $1,500,000 was 
forthcoming by the end of 1783. The defects of the Confederation are 
too well-known to require restatement. Yet some achievements must 
be placed to its credit. Under it peace was obtained, commercial relations 
with several European states were established, and the union was pre- 
served. Above all, it instituted our national territorial policy. The land 
cessions of Virginia, Massachusetts and Connecticut enabled the Con- 
federation to organize and legislate for the national domain. The Conti- 
nental Congress had in 1780 declared that such land W'as ultimately to be 
formed into member states of the union; the proposed state of Franklin 
in the old Southwest and the colonization of the western lands called attention to their importance. The 
discussion bore fruit in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, largely framed by Nathan Dane of Massachusetts. 
This provided for temporary governments in the area, and for their ultimate admission to the Union. In 
the framing of the Ordinance of 1787 the influence of the versatile Thomas Jefferson was important. Three 
years before he had blocked out a policy for the Northwest Territory which, though it failed of enactment, 
was the foundation of the measure of 1787. 




335 Nathan Dane, 1752-1835, Itom the por- 
trait, artiat unknown, m the possession of 
Harvard University 



336 


Ordinance of 1787, from the hroadslde in the New York Public Library 
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Canton factories in 1804, from a flreboard painted by Come after an engraving:, 
courtesy of the Peabody Museum, Salem. Mass 


TRADE IN THE 
POST-WAR PERIOD 
The achievement of inde- 
pendence left the Ameri- 
cans free to trade in the 
world where they could. 

The merchants soon found, 
however, that the war had 
profoundly changed com- 
mercial conditions. The 
Navigation Acts against 
which the Americans had 

protested before 1775 now put them on the same footing with other foreign nations in so far as trade within 
the British empire was concerned. Particularly disastrous was the exclusion of vessels flying the Stars and 
Stripes from the commerce of British West Indies. The French and Spanish made only such concessions 
as accrued to their advantage. John Adams, sent to England as the first Minister, made no headway in 

securing a conamercial treaty. Jefferson, in 1784, drafted a general plan 
for such treaties which has served as a model for subsequent commercial 
arrangements entered into by the United States. The attempts of the 
American merchants to find relief from this boycott caused a venture- 
some expansion along new channels. From the crippled harbors of the 
eastern coast American vessels sailed westward to China in search of the 
profitable cargo of the foreign factories, which, at Canton, were increasing 
each year in number. Yet the new Oriental activities could not provide 
immediate remedy for a depression as fundamental as that which resulted 
from the almost complete dislocation of former commerce. [See Volume 
IV, Chapter I.) The ‘'hard times’’ of seventeen eighty-four and five 
served to bring home to the commercial classes the need for a strong 
government which could, if necessary, legislate to further American 
commerce, and institute a 
uniform commercial policy 
for all the states. When an 
effort was made to amend the 
Articles of Confederation so 
as to give the central govern- 
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339 From the oni 
Rhode Island, 1 ^ . 
New Yorh Public 


r.™.. pawr money hsuod by poWCT but tWO 

Coiiecuon. gt^tes supported it. 


THE 

CASE, 

TXEP^ETT againft W^EEDEIT: 

Oa Ihpoemation and Complaint, for refufing 
Paptr Bills in Paymenc for Butchsr^s Mtaty 
in Mvkef, at Par with Specie. 

Tried before the Honourable SUPERIOR COURT, 
ia the County of Sipitmkr Temi, lyBfi. 


PAPER MONEY 

CoMMBRDiAn depression was not the only cause for worry in the 
years immediately following the close of the Revolution. During 
the war the British and French armies had brought considerable 
specie into the country. When the troops departed, the business 
interests began to press for a stable currency to take the place of 
the vastly depreciated paper bills which Congress had issued 
during the war. Efforts tending to put the currency on a sound 
basis met with opposition from a large group of farmers who had 
mortgages on their property and also from other debtors. The 
debtor-farmers, already adversely affected by a slump in prices, 
sought to lighten their burden of debt by bringing about the issue 
of more irredeemable paper money which, in its turn, was certain 

to depreciate. The extension of suffrage during the Revolution ^ ^ ^ 

now gave political power to the debtor group. They obtained New yorh.^ubiio Library 

control of Rhode Island and promptly issued paper money. In other states there were fierce battles at the 
polls between radicals and conservatives » When the latter won in Massachusetts, Shays’ rebellion resulted. 


ALSO. 

The Cafe of the Judges of (aid Court, 

Befora ths Honounblc GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
ntPrrOidaa, O 0 »Aif Semon, on pluttoa, rtir Hifimf- 
fiiig Aidl CompUinc, 

Wberefn the Righti of the Peocile 10 fy 7hi7, CAr. eit 
ftetod ud mtinteinedt end the Legifliiive, judiciiry end 
Executive Powen of Govcramenc eummed and defined. 

By JAMBS M. P^ARJilTM, Efu; 

M^'or-Gcnenl of the State of CouiUellor U 

Lnr, ud Member of Cpngrefi for Aid Smc. 

PROFlpBIfCE. Pfiated by JoHir CaaTiA. tyiy 
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Commonwealth 



ofMaflachuihts. 


Bv Ills EXCELLENCY 

JAMES BOWDOIN, Efquire, 

Oovetuour of the ComtioDWcalth of MailkehuJetts 

A Pfoclamatioa 

mjbnnitmhiibEcngivatoihcSiinaiiiEncanveqriluiCaainsiiuiedik ihatoaTodai* 

--1... . Ufjji conawrlc bT pnple Cron In n puii oT itur owniy illcn^ ai the Conn Houft in 

dmCam iiidiLoiifcrlyadaiiiilhjiBaorjiJhBiBilaein^ ^ ^ piw*M Ibe S bu* 

AND WthEREjW ihuhijti hmM D^nfiiui^i Hf.flj Oie oi«ft £.#4 *1 poMlBU enkneua saS ttad 
« nibwt <U hiu ud ^namacM i a dilUw our nedlni LaoAinuian ml ■■'" n ’l i r* nUMrikl nivliu 
^ jfhicli »ttild pt^ly unmou; w aUbluB dcTpelJiii ml 

• Council. 

s£S3^'^'i™=^5&^&S2-i5Si:xsS: 

«iia uaTim ili^ ^ par rh aftd— inWomaitnf h 

^bga*. to tf“» ' 

tdUin t 

l| 

JAMES BOWDOIN. 

JOHN A VSBT jm. 

BOJTON. lWrtrf^AI»AMB-dH0ni«E.I^»4.iIKtJBI»ALO^ 
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rpenrj lodu llkyaMHiiM dcnrintMibordSta, hlkid 
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of Sept 2, 1788. on tne Shaya RebelUon. 
from the copy In the New York Historical Society 


SHAYS’ REBELLION 

“‘The conservative elements in Massachusetts, and con- 
servative commentators from other states described the 
rebellion as an attack upon property and government by 
reckless radicals, whose aim was to establish mob rule. 
But Shays and his band were not trying to overthrow 
government, as such, although they did want changes. 
- . . The movement was a protest against hard times, and 
it drifted into violence perhaps because of the survival 

I f f Revolution. The common 

I farmers had been taught that the proper way to end a 
grievance was to attack the go%ernment. Samuel Adams, 
tile old specialist in revolutionary methods, denounced the 
‘Shaysites’ with consideraLle more show of horror tti^n 
h^ been used when British authorities had denounced 
him^ in earlier years. . . . Clearly then, in view of the 
obvious weakness of the Confederation and this threatened 
overthrow of state government, along with tlie hopeless 
failures to solve the problems of commerce and the frontier, 
something would have to be done to save the United States 
from chaos. So it happened that those who were most 
seriously affected by the dangers of the critical period — 
the merchants and the larger property owners, men with 

v*. .1 Art,.,. . vsrs: s 

‘ '■"'“"-k™ V. iw,., 

A NATIONAL CONVENTION PLANNED 
BY THE CONSERVATIVES 
The movement to revise the Articles had, indeed, begun 
when Alexander Hamilton wrote in September, 178D, 
to Madison, suggesting that a convention be called 
with full authority to conclude finally on a form of 
general Confederation . . . Qand] to provide certain 
perpetual revenues . . . which . . . would give Con- 
gress a substantial existence and a stable foundation.” 

As war receded, leaving in its wake the problems of 
reconstruction, such views came from many of the 
leaders. The failures to secure unanimous agreement 
to proposed strengthening amendments to the Articles 
pointed to the need for more drastic action. Oppor- 
tunity was finished in a meeting at Annapolis, called 
by Virginia "to take into consideration the trade of the 
United States . . . and to consider how far a uniform 
system m their commercial regulations may be necessary 
to their common interests and their peimanent har- 
mony.” Only five states were represented, but Madi- 
son and Hamilton obtained the adoption of a report 
Mlhng for a new convention to meet at Philadelphia in 
^y following, “to consider the situation of the United 
States and devise such further provisions as should ap- 
pear necessary to render the constitution of the federal 
^vemment adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” 

Animpolis Convention instituted what proved to 
be a veritable bloodless revolution. 
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347 Jamea Madlaon, 1751-1812, from the portrait by Gilbert 
■Sis?,®? ^oom of the Superior Court, gtuart 11766-1828) In the Bowdoln Museum of Fine Arts, 
Baltimore Bowdoln Colleffe, Brunawlck, Me 


PincknBy, 1768-1824 
■ ' Gilbert Stuart 


34K Chailcfl 

from tho portrait by 

In riilllpse Manor Hall, Yonkers, 
N Y. 


343 Gouverneur Morris, 1752-1816, from 
the portrait by Ezia 4mea (I70S-1S36) 
In the New York Historical Society 


345 Ho(?er Sheriraii, I72i-9d, from 
the portrait attributed to Ralph 
Earl (1751-18D1) In possession of 
Yale University 


THE CONVENTION DRAWS MEN OF PRESTIGE 
To tlie gathering at Philadelphia came many able men. Most of them had had long and varied experience in 
public and private affairs. Robert and Gouverneur Morris — the latter the stylist of the Constitution — 
represented the financial interests; George Clymer and Roger Sherman the hard-headed business man; 
^ James Wilson, Luther Martin and Charles Pinckney were eminent lawyers; Hamilton and Madison were 
earnest students of politics and government. Revolutionary leaders such as Patrick Henry and Samuel 
Adams were conspicuous by their absence. In brief, the members came from the prosperous classes, from 
the groups wishing a stable central government sufficiently strong to protect property rights. There was thus 
general agreement on one important point: The central government must be strengthened, particularly in 
its fiscal and commercial controls. Differences arose chiefiy with regard to the structure of the government 
that was to exercise this enhanced power. The delegates had come with a variety of instructions as to the 
character and extent of the change to be worked in the Articles of Confederation; but it was soon appar- 
ent that a new government and a new constitution would be necessary. The debates were carried on behind 
closed doors; the greatest strain came over the question of representation in the new national Congress* 



349 Preamble ol the Constitution of the United States, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 


A NEW NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS FOUNDED 
The delegates went far beyond their instructions to patch up the Confederation. In its place they created 
the structure of a truly national government, resting upon the people of America, and not solely upon the 
states Even among the delegates, there had been dissension as to this point; and with the plan perfected, 
many felt dubious over the outcome. In November Washington wrote: ‘‘The warmest friends and the best 
supporters the Constitution has, do not contend that it is free from imperfections, but they found them 
unavoidable, and are sensible, if evil is likely to arise therefrom, the remedy must come hereafter; for in the 
present moment it is not to be obtained; and, as there is a constitutional door open for it, the people (for it 
is with them to judge), can, as they will have the advantage of experience on their side, decide with as much 
propriety on the alterations and amendments which are necessary as ourselves. I do not think we are more 
inspired, have more wisdom, or possess more virtue, than those who will come after us.’^ 



359 From tbe mural painting by Albert Hertei (1871-") in the Supreme Court, Wisconsin State Capitol. Madison, Wls. 


THE SIGNING OP THE CONSTITUTION 

On September 8, a committee of five, dominated by men who in the preceding weeks of discussion had been 
pronouncedly nationalistic, was appointed “to revise the style of and arrange the articles agreed to by the 
House.” On the 12th they reported. Three days of revision followed, and on the 15th the Constitution was 
accepted by delegates of all the states represented. Two days later the engrossed copy was signed. Thirteen 
members were absent, and three present refused to sign. 
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THE CONVENTION 

recommends 

RATIFICATION 
Ftjkther to insure its adop- 
tion the convention, in sub- 
mitting the document to the 
Congress, made two important 
recommendations. First, the 
Constitution was to be pre- 
sented for ratification in each 
state to conventions specially 
chosen therefor by the people. 
Thus its acceptance would 
rest upon a broad and en- 
durmg basis. Secondly, it 
was to be put into operation 
when as many as nine states 
had ratified. Thus the im- 
passe of unanimous consent, 
which the Confederation had 
found insuperable, was to be 
avoided. These recommenda- 
tions the Congress readily 
adopted; and on Septem- 
ber 28 the Constitution was 
sent to the states for action. 
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352 From the mural painting; Washinoton before the CoTisn^ 
tidional Convention by Violet Oakley (1874-) In the 
Pennsylvania State Capitol. Horrlsburs. © Curtis & 
Cameron 


351 Loat pafi;e ol the Constitution with signatures of the signers, from the 
original In the Department of State, Washington 

DISSENTING VIEWS SHAKE THE CONVENTION 
Over the proceedings of the convention, a convention at 
times (wrote Luther Martin) scarce held together by the 
strength of a hair,” Washington had presided. Direct partici- 
pation by him in its work had been slight; but his opinions 
on the matters discussed were well known. Nor had he 
refrained from expressing them to members. On the 10th 
of July he had written to Hamilton, then absent from Phila- 
delphia: “I almost despair of seeing a favorable issue to the 
proceedings of our convention, and do therefore repent having 
had any agency in the business. The men, who oppose a 
strong and energetic government, are in my opinion narrow- 
minded politicians, or are under the influence of local views. 
The apprehension expressed by them, that the people will 
not accede to the form proposed, is the ostensible not the real 
cause of opposition. But, admitting that the present senti- 
ment is as they prognosticate, the proper question ought 
nevertheless to be, Is it, or is it not, the best form that such 
a country as this can adopt? If it be the best, recommend it, 
and it will assuredly obtain, maugre opposition.” 
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aDie, ulccwiic, lO dettfrminc, whc- 
iher, ia a free go^emnn-nc, there 
ought or ought not to be ans provi- 
ilon agalnfta (landing arm}* in time 
of peace P or uhether the trial by 
|ary, in civil eaufesf is become dan- 
gerousj and ought to be abollfhed P 
whether the jadiciary, of (he 
united ftates^s notfo coiiHrufbed as to 
abforl) anddertroy the judiciaries of 
the fei eral Hares ? you will alfo be 
able tn judge uhether fuch incon.'v*- 
nicncifs have been experienced bj the 
prefent mode of trial between citi- 
zcn.and citizen, of diflfercnt ftates, 
as CO render a continental court necef- 
farr for that purpofe P or whethet 


\4*Uirtfvf tbf fubfiniwu 

hmfe if nfn/tntatrvet of 
tit cammunvtald of Fttnjyhtniaf 
* tbnr 

Gentkmciir 

h[Tr T HE N, in confequcoce of 
I VV yoor firfSetceSf at the h " 

|cl^on» we 

rihe fame,’* * 

^ou arill therefore perceive, that 
thei had no authority whatei er from 
thw' iLgjihtnre.to annihilate the pre- 
kent tunPeder.itiun, and form acon- 
kifocion entirelj new , and in doing 
vihiCii thri ha\e iftcd as mere indi- 


“rfirTunn'e in a iini.ition to tupport, 
t’lL r'nvue oi TulH a goi ernuicnt as 
!-< n j \ uflv red to ^ «u, as u ell as the 
exj>c’nce (if irvir (Htf government ^ 
or irhrjia i kginuu'e, confiftingof 
three hrani.lii*>,nei[herof themchofctt 
annji]lv» iiul that the fenace, the 
'moil [iov\ejfMl, ine members of vihich 
• .ire lor fix jears, are likely to lef- 
fen \uir burdens, or iitcreafe your 
taxes ? or .ihuhcr, in cafe >our dace 
gDvcriitn''nt fhonld be annihilated, 
which willprobalil'. be the cafe, or 
dn indie into aniLrv* corpor.'fiDii, the 
coiin.ir'iitn! go ernnent vi'l be com- 
petent toaneinltni ivirlncalioncerns^ 
you ran alio hcH dtter.TiinL whether 


lii.'b, not .(5 the ofhcial depiftics thepovier of Icv\’ng and impofing^ thure tanbeanvreal ufe in the ap- 
.nomvcalth If, how- internal taxes, at plcafure, will he of pclhiie ju’ifdiftion with rer,'C(fl to 
' * * ‘ * ‘ * ■ i<»ft as well as law ? We fnall not 


lot thi 3 com, 

[ever, after mature deliberation, )*ou 
[arc of opinion, that the plan of go- 
k(,mmciir, which they hmr offered 
Bor your confideration, is heft calcu- 
'latod to promote ) ou** pnhrical hap- 
pinpfs, .viid preferv e thofe invaluahlr 


real ufe to you or not ? or whether a 
CDitiiiental i olleflor, allied by a few 
faithful foldicrs, will lx: more eligi- 
ble than your prefent collcdlors of 
taxes ? You will alfo, in your dcll- 
bera lions on this important buffnefs. 


Ipiivilrges you ar pr-f nt enjov , V ou jud^, whether the liberty ofjhe 
r.'U'c- preis i 


will, no doubt, chooK men to 
[fuit \nii in convinriun \iho will 
uiDpr It , if you ilnnk otherwife, 
[xoii will, with vour ulunl hnnnefs, 
I'lTi rinipi* atiordingb . 

You havc.n right, iiul have no 
Id'Hibt you Mill i.unfUcr wliochiT 


or a eurjTe, in a free government, an^ 
whether a declaration for the pre- 
fervatton of it is necelFirv > Ur 
whether, in a plan of govcrnmt.ni, 
any declaration of rights flinu'd 
be pr.li\ (1 nr tn^ertid ^ You wiMbe 


dwell longer on this fubjeft , one 
thing, however, it is proper \oa 
ihoald be m^ormed^of , the conven- 
tion were not unanimous w itli rerpeifl 
to men, rhoiigh thev were as Hates ; 
fcirr.il of d’ofe who have figned, did 
not fiilh apjuo c of ihe plan of go- 
vanme r and ir es i.t ilie mein- 
beis, Ti^ governor Randolph, and 
roWlGeo Mafon.ol Yirgnvia, and 
Fh-'-dgc Gerrv, efq. of Ma'lu'hi’- 
feiis,u}iofermritu rsarpvrn r ipcc- 
I.* ' J 1 Jv «<rui V rhi.vt >.k. -t 


to retuie Iigiung. i ne confederau- 
on, no doubt, is defetfHve, a^ re. 
quires amendjnent and revilma ; md 
had the convention extendi ,cheii 
plan to the enabling the united 
(D regulate cotnmerre— <qvu]tu thh 
ImpGll—MroUedl it throug^Nt the 
UQi«d ftaies— and have tK entire 
junfdicVmn over maritime affair^, 
leaving rhe exercife of internal tai^ 
acion to the feparate ftates, we ap* 
prebend there would have been it 
ohjeftionto the plan of eovemmei^ 
'fhe matter will be before ydi, 
and you will be able to judge (bt 
yoLirfelves Shew that you (kk 
nor jourfelves, but the good of 
your country * and may he, who 
abne has dominion over the paflions 
and underftandings of men, enlighten 
and di reft vou aright, that poftenry 
may blefsGod (or the wildom of 
their anceffofs,” 


famet M* VnJmHt, 
Robert Clark f 
Jaeoh Mtlejij 

AUxa'idef fVrightf 
jeha M DywelJ, 
fohn FlennAer, 
'Jamtf Alhpn^ 

Fhhprt 


John Cilchr^, 
Abraham Smithy 
Robert 

Dir^i’J i^ttcbeli, 
J»hn Piper, 
Samuel Dale, 
hydljant Ft ^dUj , 
Jamet Barr, 


Saturday, Stpfemheriq, 1787 


363 E-eport or the Minority Dissenters In the Pennsylvania Convention, from The Gazetteer, 

jr Phlladelplua, Oct 3, 1787, in the New York Public Library 


or. The Chronicle of Freedom, 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPOSES EATIFICATION 

On its first publication, the document seemed to meet with general favor. The desire for a stronger govern- 
ment was widespread; the proposal was the work of the leading men in the country. These men, moreover, 
had gone back to their communities ready to battle for the Constitution. They had heard the vigorous 
debates in the convention and therefore knew what issues were likely to be raised Thus equipped, the 
Federalists for a time carried the day. Within four months the new Constitution was ratified by five states. 
In Delaware, New Jersey and Georgia, the action was unanimous; the vote in Connecticut was three to one. 
Opposition first raised its head in Pennsylvania. The farmers of the back-country had long opposed the 
“moneyed interests” of Philadelphia; they had carried Pennsylvania for independence in 1776; and now they 
resisted the effort of the city to foist upon them a government which would lessen their liberties. From 
Philadelphia, Gouverneur Morris wrote to Washington (October 30): “With respect to this State I am far 
from being decided in my opinion that they will consent. True it is that the city and its neighborhood 

are enthusiastic in the cause; but I dread the cold and sour temper 
of the back coimties ” The advantages of the Federalists now ap- 
peared. Working with vigor and haste, they pushed through an 
adjournmg legislature a call for the state convention. With scant 
time for campaigning, the opposition found themselves outraaneuvered. 
On the 13th of December, by a vote of forty-six to twenty-three, 
ratification was obtained. Later, the Antis drew up an address to 
the public embodying their amendments. These amendments, ten, 
in tune, introduced by Madison, became a part of the Constitution. 

MASSACHUSETTS IS NOW FOE THE CONSTITUTION 
The sharp tactics in Pennsylvania served to rouse the anti-Federal- 
ists. In the press began to appear the views of men eminent for 
patriotism and ability, denouncing the Constitution. In Massa- 
chusetts came the next great struggle. For a time the cause of the 
Federalists seemed desperate. Elbridge Gerry had come back from 
Philadelphia without signing the Constitution; Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock hesitated; the farmers who had followed Shays were 
still opinionated and powerful. But shrewd political tactics won; 

354; Elbridge Gerry, 1744-1814, irom a crayon ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 . ^ i i 

drawing, 1798, by John yanderlyn (1776-1862) ^nd on February 6, bv a closB vote, Massachusetts took her place 
In C W. Bowen, The History of the Centcnmal •/ f « . . i i » t \ i 

SSfw* Newport:, Under the New Roof, as the Constitution was popularly labeled. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE IS THE 
NINTH PILLAR 

In the spring of 1788 two more states, Maryland 
and South Carolma, joined; and on June 21 New 
Hampshire gained the honor of being the ninth 
state to ratify. The quota had been reached. 
But of the large states only two — Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts — had come under the New 
Roof. Without Virginia and New York, the 
structure would indeed be weak. 
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^ CaiivniiHJnii «/ nine Suiei, (hell bt (^i«nr (at the cnEibl.ih- 
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The arrieal of Mr, Rw/, on SiMday Ua. 
rrom Concard. Nrw HampDiiFt, wnh the 
NLW 3 of the adoption of ih« New Federal 
SylleBi bjr the CbnvHilion of ihal Slate, at 
two o'clecki P M. on Saturday lad, diOiilcd 
BOuiVial joy through aH rankt m ihu meiro- 
by ihn great ceniti ibc Ftdend 
MiAclh reared, and ihi faiore good govern, 
neot of the Siatta m general feturtd to ihi 
people On the i|uaAiMi fur ndopuen, thq ilc. 
’ifioD appeared m fellowi 
For ihe ConQMttUun, jf 
AgamA n. 4& 

Majorny, 1 1 

Mr wai honoured wnh dirpnlchea 

from Ha Etcelleney John Sullivan, Erquire, 
Prefidrnt oF New Hamplliirp Convtmion, 
to Hu EMelleney Coyernour HaiuM|i->iba 
(ontcDMol which (oIIdwi — 

^ ^ ^ CONCORD, Jiisf ai, 1788, 

I H A V E the honor to infonn your Ea 
eclicncy by favour of Mr. Rctn, who ii 
obliging rnougli tu forwud thii Lecier, that 
Lht Cnovciman ol ihh Suii havb ihit Moment 
adopted the New CunAiiunon Yeaa, yy | 
Nayt, 46 The AmeiiUinrnu rceomneuJadi 
ncaely the lame at m your Slate. 

With every ScDtifiieai of rcfpcdirul At* 
lacLnieni. I have iha liunoor to be. 

Your EacclUfivy*! 
lUoR obedieoi Servant, 

JOHN SULUVAN 
“Cov Haucoca '* 

The belle in the levcral ehurchea, on Mon. 
day niMnmg, leflihed 10 ihi pica/urc which 
lilled ihc hreaR of every eiiiiin, do ihii plenf 
'mg eVeni , 
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cltl^^ IMbliely th recite the eaoAt which 
ltd tf^ibe lue rcvolnion. and reenpltulatr the 
^ and md^gahle perlcvcraon nf our lU 
Mrlom Cb^a IB obtaining ibe aenuifiiion 
Tbeycmih oftlin town, that they aught not 
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355 From TJie Independent Chronicle and Universal Advertiser^ June 26, 1778 
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VIRGINIA AFTER A STRUGGLE FALLS INTO LINE 

^ Virginia the struggle was spectacular. On either side 
me New York Pu.iie Library Opposing the Consti- 

tution were Patrick Henry, the orator of the Revolution, George Mason, author of the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights, Richard Henry Lee, sponsor of the independence resolution of 177(5, now author of one of 
the most popular pamphlets against ratification, and Edmund Randolph, popular Governor. Both Mason 
and Randolph had been members of the Philadelphia Convention; and both had refused to sign the Con- 
stitution. Jefferson, moreover, ab- 
sent in France, at first urged rejec- 
tion. Against this powerful group, 
supported by the people of the Pied- 
mont region, were brought the influ- 
ence of Washington and the skill of 
Madison. In the brilliant young 
lawyer, John Marshall, they found 
an invaluable ally. Randolph was 
won by Madison’s tact; Jefferson 
wrote that, amended, the Consti- 
tution would suit him well enough. 

Mason had opposed it because it 
lacked a bill of rights. Virginia’s 
ratiocationon June 25 was accompaii- 

® yoA'fi deficiency a,g ^ 

■Corcorttn Gallery rtf Art, Waflhlin?ti>n be rectified. 6aif*Phl£^ehihl2 Iniependenoe 


358 Klchardl Htnry Lee, 1732-94, from the 
portr^t by C W Peale In Inaependenoe 
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JOHN JAY’S ADDRESS TO TEE PEOPLE OF TEE 
STATE OF EEW-YORK, 1787 
New York remained outside. The fifth in population, from com- 
mercial and military standpoints she was a state vital to the 
success of the new 
Union. Nor was it a 
certainty that she 
would enter. Her crit- 
ical position had early 
been recognized. John 
Jay, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, took 
a hand in the process 
of conversion by pub- 
lishing an influential 
pamphlet m favor of 
the Constitution. 

369 Title-page of the copy In the New York 
Public Library 


THE CONSTITUTION MEETS FOES 
The opposition was led by George Clinton, 
Governor of New York since 1777. Popular 
because of his successful war administration, 
he had not neglected to build up a powerful 
political machine. Gouverneur Morris in 
1787 predicted that should the question of 
ratification be left to the “government” of 
New York, the vote would be decidedly in 
the negative. For Clinton was bitter in his 
attacks on a government that would lessen 
the importance of his state. With him sided 
the debtors, the politicians, and the land- 
owners of up-state New York, traditionally 
at outs with the city, now the stronghold of 
the Federalists. 

A BATTLE OF BROADSIDES 
IN NEW YORK 

Late in 1787 the campaign against the 
Constitution had begun. Pamphlets and 
broadsides pro and con were rushed from the 
presses. Verse, oratory, personal backbiting 
and abuse, all the arts of the demagogue, were 
employed, with much skill and an equal bit- 
terness of feeling, on both sides, 

361 Copy of a handbill from “a Platbuah Parmer,” favoring the adoption of 
the Constitution, In the New York Hlstorloal Society 


To the Inhabitants of 

KIN G'S COUNTY. 


Friendi mJ F<llerw^Gtizeiu J 


I Muftbegloa%e totrvfpaGonreiuotronyonr^ , . 

Tu the A'ovc’j Cmoy Fnnntr\ Addreh of the 26th m&nt. He hui 
‘ 3 |xun in the Jinie duriy path ui^^hichhc fiiit fet out, aa if he 


eODd 


tini\ I'rlilh' ccndenin tht. mean fubteilme of this inaii.— It matters not 
'tihcihrr lam^nuduun orfool,*\\heUicr lamui office, or m purTut of an 
'office the point iv, w hether or not ni> arguments in favonr of the New 
Coulbtuiion on* foiiiidcd on trutli. — If they are not, this Kin^a County 
Former nuj^ht to luvr endtavuimrU, by reaToninb to convince you of it. 
Kb he attempted ib, ’ Dr has he not contenttd hraifelf -n ith dei^g Out 
bw, mean imcCbve, agamJl mv characler. He may reftafliifed, that 
fuch kind of atnrkt an', and cvi.r ball be, treated with due contempt bf 
me— a uund^'onfriom of Its own rectitude, defpdes every accufer. What 
1 hate averted, and ivaJoned on, m favor of tht New Conftiiation, be 
cannot confute. Hr the mere tool of a party ; and is detemunedi, not. 
withlbndmg he knows he u wrong, Ihll to m the error. Tine it 
isyour JiKtTcfl; to adopt it I moft ^hceoully hebm. He Idlf you that 
1 have inlultcd yon j If Ihave, il, hasbeeodonewiUiioac anucentiOD, or 
wUh lb to do. Had 1, m any of my addrefles to ym, have made nib of 
the Jamelowineau dnelamation thatw lu done, 1 lliMld tiMi(fatnd«oit. 
vaftyd of banruig grofl^infultcdytia.’ Y«w31 findin hubeft addnAhs 
baTsmt even attnupted to qipofetlM CotABtudonhy anyldndofargiii&eiie 
whatever. Hr refta bn tanw upon hue dTenion, and wiihea ytm to tn~ 
pofethB adopiinn of h, becanfe mm in office have dircAcd him to do 
1 amfure his oiijeftioni to the Coaftmiuoin wiU have no weight with you, 
ftrth^merit none. He tdOsyou that yon wQl be taxed by the Smte, 
and by Cnttcels ; you are abt^ taxed hy the State for mate popolci^ 
andn^dm^teibrtbe fopphetof Cangt«&; what difference, t b c r q br c, 
will unamalM f It mattaranoc, whedieryoQ pay your taxes iimDedbtely 
inioilieCoDihintdTircafury, or fato the Mm Tieafii^ ; for, iftbey 
piH into dw Stam Tital«T, dieyniull BO fram thence hiio the 'JVeaJuiT 
r aellmted States. But 1 e l. -v_ 


«f file United States. But 1 coaonne, myineiKb, tebe of cheJaiM 
eplnkm with wlnrh 1 fet out, which b, tb the lev en o eo rifing from tliu 
cudUnerceor ihtacouBKiy) nndff proper regnlation^ will be anmly ftffi. 
ctentioanrwertJlwdcaHiifrofdieNcw G ov ern ment y your maei diydbaw 
wiU be andt much bgdiier dan diey now aic. It now relb with u 10 
deiei miu e whethtr wc Sail adopt the New Conflunuon, atd tlierd{yib. 
care toMifrhca, and our pdbrity, peace, h^mefr, a^ageedpvcm. 
matt «r u, md here dllb^, nn^, indwiefeMneframoe^ 

m. ImellliBCcrebniwihatymwill. with uahmr^ adeavui^ 

lyM. 


tTAaMEIL 


KEV-lUBKi 


»rnA]« onualt 



360 George Clinton, 1739-1S12, from the portrait, 1812; 
by Ezra Ames In the New Y ork Hlstorl cal So clety 


ADDRESS 

TO THE 

PEOPLE 

OF THE 

STATE OF NEW.yoEK, 

Ob dw Saijtef of die 

CONSTITUTION. 

Agreed uptm at Phziadblphia, 

Tbr iTta cf September, 


It e IF r 0 S g 

Puirtin sy Samuel ahs johnlouoon. 

Paimiu TO nu Statl 





FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION 
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302 From the first number of The Federalisi, Oct 27, 1787, from the copy In the New York Historical Society 


THE FEDERALIST 

Out of all this but one piece of writing of permanent value has survived. The strength and number of the 
opposition had convinced Alexander Hamilton that what was needed was a thorough explanation of the 
new form of Government in a fashion to reach the general mass of the people. So began that famous series 
of incisive essays, the work of Hamilton, Madison and Jay, now called The Federalist, Appearing at frequent 
intervals through the winter of 1787-88, these articles must have done much to win over the uncertain. 
To-day they stand as the best contemporaneous analysis of the new Constitution and one of the most strik- 
ing contributions to the history of political literature. 

NEW YORK RATIFIES AMID REJOICING 

Nevebtheless, when the state convention met at Poughkeepsie in June, four fifths of the delegates were 
anti-Federalist. For five weeks Hamilton hammered at them. SkilHul management, brilliant debating power 
and a growing fear of isolation from the states that were already members of the Union had their eflfect. 
Melancthon Smith, Clinton’s right-hand supporter, deserted to Hamilton, and on July 26, 1788, by a vote of 
thirty to twenty-seven, New York ratified. Everywhere there was great rejoicing. Through the streets of the 
coming metropolis moved a huge parade, with the ship of state, “Hamilton,” occupying the place of honor. 
The Union was assured. Though New York had voted for the Constitution, she accompanied her ratification 
with a proposal that a new 
constitutional convention 
should be called, to consider 
amendments to the document 
of 1787. In this move she 
received some support; but 
Massachusetts and Virginia, 
though they had asked for 
amendments to the Consti- 
tution, objected that this 
method of obtaining them 
would reopen the whole ques- 
tion and imperil all the good 
in the New Roof. 



363 


Last page ol New York's Hatlflcatlon of the Constitution, from the original in the 
State Education Department. Albany 
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UV\EN, 


RaiifiAUon of thi Omfli..’r= >ii ■'f United Iiv the Conve.iti.'a the .State of- 

i<h<'vi4-ilLii*l . .‘..Iiv iU . 

h%de:wAnd ANi> riK*umNU; n am.v Vd;:,' r;; *:v:i 

TIONS, duly elciitd ami i.Jtnfl 1 * ,i. a.rd ultit > L i.t.. . n u >< >e(.v «.ji p ,.i i.t t ; 

WitJe^ tneCONbliUl'Ili.JN »v r f * ..I i IDSTAI*.S n h4ti hiiiH^tiw#. "J ..t t - « 'n.'i Wn i > >t < . • u .t 

AMERICA, ‘It 0^/' f'''** 

«A 7 . by the C'u'Sveti >fi the” .lltti ^ ' i P" -'•‘M “■‘j ‘j' '</ '-o' i" oovf f\ rTvri' rn\, 4 Nuruitt r» f m' 

uionwAofiVnnrGviMa faCV vtSu.t.v r '"'V/* ' '' '' ' »* ‘ , / 

•fl(lhi*lB|I*JlO 1 t-otirv V .(WUHUUIS iMi-t'U,' • I'ffuiW **,., « . H .t ii t 

SwToribtt&wr, LO b£CLAKLa.„,A*\M K )UN. !««>«-* ' <« U-<- - ^a.,. , 

, 'TpUiTtW <r»inf»> iJ i , "f ■*>•> I* m't tie i il l* ftifw * ft. ' l.ii\NJ(lL UV^ EN, Pit’ ilPi O 

** IrtV. I '» '< tkpt.v* .T ' «!» I.H » •■•' s "Sij •« ATrrs. 

tl J Vy*»intht‘«' ' , i ffitbitf, tiMl pr*. 

r,’,".','. DANULUpmf, 

e l tIuK KAit^a'oAtftefur*, atcihLirthilM mSn^ia in J 4t ali tmti M>i.fet AN1> ilit CONVttN ri<>N iJM ’mtrNaw »ntJ ’}«h 'f TfirP’OT' * i* n " 

. .rd h. If n«n.k wttfidbc.w It WA lb CH AttuDJ I A -tSW AM3 J'tt'SwL ?i A\ M 1 li -N . *• ,rt 

^ is'KfS ri'.;; ; 

rV'tVaa'trdar ut ». Ut „tu c . 

ftwaiandibt td* «I* i« iaii>«Lu4llH«M>i» •hirh iiji,l*f« i at t «r,.icli diall AMENBMlNfb* 

Il«rf| JWy* or *«rtifc Wrtiie pJWt«i tk WK iniplf that C« VK <♦ w*"! m*B/ <» m o i 

j>oiftriflo»|{i*««hrifc«fMdS,«»nliWttin. But k.h tlw*« jf« ra b« cindtaril *«W y,„^i S,,,e| ^,U gutwi trr noASltt fr. .•.ri l„ Hi 

'iS3r.rLdir;'.£. ■ 

*«W«tfi<4«JtylMftW»tdi»(iWrt*di/UI«0l'MHi;ie««l Viv W n rV/ , ‘.1 

tieiitM*, fift W foiinit OBjfcj Ufhtitvmuri ar aftabliiwi by li» la {rfal teateto Watti. {rj* ut ii* t >ii -'in' An i io* tl i i i 1 m m < ■ i i « 

ftyplKd by Mi inyaftr .WJiont, >* whirt all » any part Pf |H« AumH S;w?,„!rta.i h IV i n i slCn r . I nil !' , . ‘ " 


DANII L UPXIIKP, Sie 


ifiMth um*» M.i.fel CONVttNri'lN IJI) k .tn Nam* »ntl Inh 'f ft ir l*‘ OT' 

If w>»aftNu<n It WAlbOl AtluDJ IAJ.SWAM3 I'tt^wL ?i A\ I \lli-N 

« .an^ift « a l l*^ Suic.t, ,.«».« I. (li- it^uii «-«' h . a 1 .n , .a 

e Lni^icl.bl 'uLninil wAi-w • fililitii I ii P( (lie ^'1 it* np |ft<i"n '» fitli »<> the *(•< I 'Ini i i 

L t ^ Tu r ie BaeiiBf p«fL, lw*tl»r« n , afl,}m* 1 1** I to 1* pif'd by thet, i,,n i 

U»o*» rale i tamed Ilf •'■ewioolottnmihtj^tfit ut tb» laid aaiemlsiriita* »i (at txU C iiiiiiin 

■*”“ A M E N D M 1 N ' t ' 

EHrii'S-I :■ ", 

MnetSmeB^ Ihl ft «i*pr<(«'b< tb» ‘.tm*. oa i< *»i< -’in tSnjio* 1 i i i 1 f i it . a i 

omr*f Jitfe«**lb»tmt aon'i ,afni eta'll, u i ..aJ , *i i) iStn 1 1 * i i e i li > 

LiTiTilJd » «>> S «* *•" “*1“ r'"*''"*" »" i' <• P f ' I > 

Jll M 1 mamy b< ’ *' ■*/'«'' **1 ‘‘J' 'I** ‘ *' * *! P'"*" ‘ ' 

r an* Mrt nf ike £>«mM whleok ' lata flWy be « pailT, il lit irt n Mil I II C I I a. , n I 

tmiinnKir/tfBmK 13 (»' “ ’S* ^ P ' *' "" .' > 


5 ftSlt *d.?ii *■ ** ' ' ' VunUtmunnat ud ‘nii. that .? Ir efpn. lallt ex,, n'l 1 »a t , tt , 

6 'TtunaUftiwiiaflfirapreremKiirennihelngflatateiwyhiw'iafteeMdrfeqBeaifitiid V.*,k!oleb^mi»’iSjir! t/'iniN'me » ili a/^ife'^uf’i'i-'ii' ili’i 1*1',^ 

i ■«« lui«ft| makieni, eaidtaca rf par aanwt t umumi imereil •itB, aad aiiHhinaa'’ maW wa nr HuiaiuJifi.te, luiei ei« a ib an i tie uf t ai i nil r , 

i ftacMiAHmiy, Mfbt » naaa tte .isbi •* mlfrata . a«d M a d, «ar|e, ux «r tt.Z/t£K.e bi m ,ka Ja and , xt 1 ,"?; .n 

aeattMln. raiad. «r Itetai wan iha wtea. <«ii;'iaiiittl>*i*o*« onfaai ae thit rf *"? r.®.'*VV .* 7 P'*l 


adi ■*« luMifti (nikieni eaidt act rf par aanant t irnniMi imweil •I'H, aad aiiHlunaa'’ v.— : - - ■ . .. p. , ‘ i . , i.. .. . ... . . i. ’ 

M ft««MiBHmiy, Mfbt » liaea tte aisbi •* IHfrata . a«d M a d, «ar|e, ux «r e . 1 ^. .ke « end J, 1 ) m '"?v n 

iaaeattMln, raiad. «r Iteted *p«i iha p*»pa, t«ii;'io<nl-*fOia-« onfaai ae thw of S^ 5 **£ * iLif* /,/ N,*k i V * 

ikcuAewffruxtiteilbtkAaJ (am can 'h ybebmail by Mty late lAiybiicliitMy bxfX JSiUlr.fJ'ki! *dl Vn l , t*** »•« itS<tl»tiOBa far tSa 1 | a wtmiui«i{ 

■Ml u tiba aaaaci alenta d toe kha MttI c aauii pwpnm, aaiMyntaii tmiik ftajier 

f Thai Ul poarar of (nfmedtag U>*>, M IH* aaaeudon af Uma by nay aaiboefty, »Ju'*iViuMt*to thI? *hh uti. il «kc rff.rt '?? a*' 1*1?' a ** 

iWitItMadMciMiMa/ i)ia 1 ^pniaaiattaaaori|tai>ebptxt>ntUtagiaamia, iimjiwb fu.Mi ki.l« Iw k,^ “li Urttun 

Mae»tiutity)tlita,Md«ia|lH na< ubaexarctlai/^ , L*^ * \5.^ “>« «■“«»» ■> M»H) al I*# 

* Thmin alJeapiuUni triiaiWp«'aemwriiaina.»liatb«»l|ht tS daatwdtfcli -e. - 

«iLki and naftra ^fkta aecolaiiua, id be finfrniiaJ »»h the aetofara and aHUwlfca, tn Irf ■‘rtl/tT. I‘ 

, «lU lUaaUuiw, •«! IM U ailmaed at M(il in b a tatar. in na a (ait and t^y trial *'dlat ai tlw iw fryf nitta* ft»l >*»* »»*»?■"* “,1 f**^*!?: 

' ^a* ymqwrttal Jaw «rw* usdiaye, airbrnu aiSoft anaalmaaa eMilbm haiMmN M ■«?dahM^d«- m.kl Vi’T**!*/*'*^ 

ftaaal (iM*p» w thadt'>*"nrt>«"‘ ^ ‘be lend and natal (oecii) mvcanliibi 

HmpellndlinKtaittidenwaxiirftliiAiall « 1 *. AH' " , . ? ^ by/frlnn 


Ma tiitir t)](litai ami oaflH na< t« ba exarctlai, ^ ^ 

1 That In aUcipiulmii triii|laatpi^(evtMirtania>ah«ilikai|ht tn 
Mbln and naftra nfbia aecobiiua, id be wnimutJ -iih the teMfera and < 


i»|tanteideni.e asiirft linnlall 


ra, Itbaiin orpinparit. b«i by Ihi iiul br krr or by iWla« nItiM land , i.a Ikall eten ka laid k. C«.a«A 


il. Thnthnnnir tnrk.t raipeftia; property, and in Inna beiteeen nnn ami Man, »*y 

nntMOt itinl by jew a at k be(n fetrtiftil bt at and oar ariallori Imm ih* tuna ?*** 'V lywlaanl to Imi.ii mialfiilM, ikaai 

r.Md ahr ftajon r of maa u iK *0 l-n eimrart , » niir .il iV RiwteJI wi.M»«l«a ni *<^ 1 * wJ (<*<* » pr#JW«lM, ^Wftiher *i,h imeiaO il Um 


olnearal Slit«iftkllyMd|« belli 


"“• L. .1 *. •..1 . ... h«» ^ ,.h>.. 

^ ■’'*'• •" SK 521. «a .£? 

aa liatarery p«i(inN»tiri,ln»DbafMare finm al* uarearofahle rnartbei awl Jn»k»»*[W ^mrifiwraey , 

lfiaan«ta'liiipae<Jn,liiipaperi. t/r hti pro.ietly, and ilwfei'ire that all a>a rau,. to friir«h - ?/. ^***‘, flMipO and nxpehiihniiBi »( til pablic MalM 

ftiMtlcd piwn,«r laleine any pariun, kta papen, or hii piirperiy, olibinrf iitMtm »«i l»p«»iim*B«iita«»tw nyear 

aiiw upie natb mefiirinai mt, af fiiP-eirm caiie. are yne r«< ««d oppielbta. and »J.*i "t *‘'"*"^* •^*'",** *,.**?* *^»fc*** afadibeitiwi la ItWatr and an|'kt 

ik«aJ1caMea1t.a«iam> tor (..(h la nbitb ife p aet «i peif n Ju pfi.Hea nl» ui pw. X.'*?*'’* >» and ta ni all I tmiJm military lUld 

lietlailrdMIenaMdMr*' daoteroei and aaya* pat robe sranlrd ^padarlrirt tobmdinaitop w ,ik« ciail pitarai-^bat theialata an Naadiajf ae«y«t 

15 I'Dti the peope hiaoii tiabitjfratlnm odnerth eitlof wmlni and piWilb ”*‘*V?"*'* n j a i 

lap ilMtr fiminaepK , <lu« iM fteiJona of iki prelV >i one of iba irratA balwmifi of .. ' T*T '* ’*** 

iibeitr abdoatbi nM <« be VM.a<eit ' * ^ '*'* **** jenaier t and Jieptelaatailttii prritm >n aatji Hnvft 

■"- InSawi «,mpe«eaN» m alfrmblo Mgelker (1 ok (ail ftr fbair **m.Wi*nftaf tmotkttda 

a.Ira'likeirrtjiMfcmpiiteii and LhttaEtiyMrionltMii ri«atw b(jB*A*Banti end KiweftnimiaiapiaftDtln taehbnMlk l .n . - . 
haLetinaiPta iar led/ift B(|rji*anfea *'‘*,*'e *»ikwii thieanfiini nl ianytrrta, in ibe j^talk ttltltli U 

if kliVA A f iJibl to ktfffl IHcL tWAF Ardli I (hit 0 #tlll rfAttlAIMl fctiihlO flf iHf itft Aftisll I it C<Mltilllkt^iJb# 

»4rofth< |MQ|iUe«pa(iN%i bcitinr «r<AA, i» il* natnrtl ^ ^ 

a rrat iuia , the miirtia ftairoM Iw ftbjefll in Mirtlil kw. J"" ?* ^“^*^51' Jit*' e ,*V *** i.**** by 

> fthelllmt. M Inforr^inn , tliit«nndi»| arinja. In ilim;*^ a^^^ katm W pnraBMnd en »«d 

ly, iid M|kt not up Ha bept up, aawpi in tafca »( anoAiy > nod **L® - . ^ . ’ll”.*??? * . * - ****** , a - . 


■ la >|W« nfjttet a» dibtlruui la lihiytr and anekt 
I tall* ii( neetiniy, and ta ni all limn Jm military AwMid 


Id fMi t!i*paapl«*iawi nilitprMra'I'lv m il'rmblo Mgelker t* ok (ail fbr rba ir V . **" 

MinM gnaduM to le.lia'l ikeir rtjiMkmpiitei i and that attiy nirion lu» h fl«»t w i*?* *®‘* ."‘.C*****!**’'*'.* In taeh baulk 

'.i(lM of apply in ik« LegiflaMta lur led/af* b( iriiyaneei ,^*1 *‘'*, *e *»**(bni *• 

ly TbaiHwiMimltkartar.gki inkeep iad|bear a>ma i that « irell rPtalaud pai. w fL***!,* '*i 

H, keladjng SaWy of iha ^ eapabiaTt b..r«.| nriaa, i> ik. projer, nntm^ I'i*' Z II '’.lit .IH*' 

d Ml deftnw M a rra« itaia , iNi the mitrtia fcallncn Iw khjefll la Mirtlil kw, 5*«» J«ii« J* V*'!?^.***'**' e,^ Vil 

In rtmh bf Wt ftbellinn. w Ii»forre4.nii i tkat «nmtin| artmat In iln^ oi |m*«; hTfaJ^' uSda^^ka 'ir^faldlin? ad aw aTikl “statm* ^ 

I uagitaaa ftllberiy, iid wigkt mi m Ha bept up, aawpi In *a*» »( anoAiy > nod **L® . . ^ .J .*???* ^*** ****** i a 

aaMall ilptua iW miflcaM Ukoold kn naritr drift riMWii^at mi to rb* tied pmae* i . . ** * ,*'^**1* ?f *^**.*y *i^*.b||iih BiMiimta il* ^**”1 

at » imwedpMM Ml Mdia/auybtiabndiiniianiii tnwiy hnuft ipiihaot ^ m 5 * 5 ** *(?*'** kdlU'Kifa' ‘mky *“**.*f bud 


aliift M all ilMua iW miflcaM Ukoold kn naritr drift riMiedinat rni uiiba ei«d pmatet 
ikat » imwedpMM Ml l«tdiaeauylitiab«q|iiniuniii tnwiy hnuft ipiihnot aba m 
rent of ibn n*nar (itd in «mv «l war only by tb* tin] MiLiftt.a, In (eok wanner w 
oik# liiv dii?tfl< 

if Tbhl any pHnn rdlttmifiy UrtipninMl nfbtinag nrwtMtki HVeeaimpted, 
ayioopnyiiiaMnrnnaqaiMakaianajnpIny nmnlwriw ba«r anna ixnw iaad. 


1*1 ante undar iki ippmaiditni al aw of ike Siaiet 
ly At a iraftc wndlai to nll 4 h|i*Ii m loaiiMM itw Hapary ff aky |m||| of tM 
kn^ Ipitlea tidlikiMa(al tnika <wk «f bbany ••>4 huMatiiy, akai Ckamaln 
mM, h (ion II way be, pminKtannd ndnblllh kehUwa aid rrialwlnwi aa may 
iwannlty praaani ihelmpmiaiini ul Aiwa of deary djekririinn lain ahe UiIuhI futee. 

i» Tkat rtie liaw teiillaiaraa hainp«w«r in null, when lk«y ikhdi h nawm 
ikat, rbair k^»4ini iMaiari, hrdm irnd nibata la (ban lead 
Ip Innt Crntprer* bter power In aftabliHi aa aillorM rata itf|»kiMllM«r«lMa<#E 
Wedl ad rkn pso* al ibe ditkrani ftiair* IhNapImt iba UnliH ftUMi, 


UNDKAabaklftaftamaiand^knaitkai ibtntkNari)yaln.d*ttiHMbia1ir>d« ***?i " *'^!**"* **'‘'*’ **'*'l:**«* 

ndar elnlakd, Mad ikil (hi eiplaifitUii* nftithli, an cnnaitiir with Ihn (aid Cw " * i*** ^e'*«***' ,? *“*"* T'**e** ^ 
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Rboae Island’s Ratification of the Constitution, from a printed copy, dated May 2d. 1790 
In the Rhode Island IllstorlcaT Society 


RHODE ISLAND ADDS THE LAST RATIFICATION 
In several of the states acquiescence in the proposed Constitution had been secured only by a promise that 
certain changes would be made at once. This promise played its part in drawing into the Union the laggards. 
North Carolina wd Rhode Island. In both the paper-money party was dominant. North Carolina had 
called a convention in July which soon adjourned without action. Rhode Island disdained even to call a 
convention. But after the new Government had got under way, after a Bill of Rights seemed assured, and 
when the revenue laws of the United States were about to be applied against them, the reluctant states 
changed their attitude. North Carolina came in late in 1789 and Rhode Island in the following May. 




CHAPTER VI 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 

T he success of the new venture in government, hailed with such delight by its 
advocates, depended in large degree upon the men who were first to hold the 
reins of power. Those who had brought about the change from the Confederacy 
firmly believed the new union a vast improvement upon the weak and vacillating ma- 
chinery it succeeded; and, fortunately, they differed little in the selection of a man to 
head the new government. On all hands Washington was proposed for the presidency; 
indeed, in many parts of the country the assumption that he would so serve had been a 
compelling argument in favor of ratifying the Constitution. Washington himself was 
loath to accept the post. Having given much to the country, he was desirous of seeking 
the pleasant quiet of his estate at Mt. Vernon. Once he acceded to the popular demand, 
however, the qualities which had made him a successful general were at the country’s ser- 
vice. He was of the governing class, and accustomed to govern. It is true that he was 
inexperienced in civil administration; and of this no one was more conscious than himself. 
He was, however, an executive, and a good judge of men ; he surrounded himself with 
advisers remarkable not only for their ability, but for their differences in point of view. 
Washington selected men who were supporters of the “new model” government. More- 
over, they were men of experience in public affairs, men of integrity, who commanded 
the respect and loyalty of influential sections of the country. Upon them Washington 
was wise enough to rely for advice and for the immediate execution of national business. 
This had an important effect upon subsequent procedure. Instead of centering in the 
President the direct administration of government, Washington made his ofiSce that of 
an executive whose function it was to direct the administering of others. Thus he was 
free from the duties of routine, free to view the activities of the government as a whole, 
and was consequently able to correlate the work of each part with that of other parts. 
In his habit of consulting Hamilton and Jefferson, Washington established the basis for 
the American cabinet system as we know it to-day. So removing himself from concern 
with petty details, Washington drew about his office an independence and a dignity that 
have rarely been absent from it. In accord with the political philosophy of the day, he 
regarded the function of the executive and the legislature as distinct. He was willing to 
receive the advice of the Congress, but not to submit to its dictation. So he established 
flrmly another convention of our Constitution, a precedent that has, in recent years, aided 
the growth of the presidency to its present exalted position. 

Keenly aware of his responsibilities as the first president, Washington devoted 
much thought to matters that many considered trivial. To his contemporaries, how- 
ever, this caution for the future meant less than his actions for the immediate day. 
Throughout the country he was respected by all sorts and conditions of people. Only two 
cartoons of him are known. This widespread reverence for the man enhanced allegiance 
to the government of which he was the head; abroad, sympathy for the new nation was 
the more fully forthcoming because of the character of its cliief executive. His efforts to 
conciliate those who in ignorance were disaffected, combined with his firmness when he 
thought disaffection became treasonable, are well known. In like fashion, his efforts to 
give moral and political guidance to his fellow-citizens need no emphasis. 
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36B Mary Ball Washington, died 1788, 
mother ol the General, from a portrait 
attributed to Robert Edge Pine, owned by 
W. Lanier Washington, New York 


WASHINGTON’S PLANTEK 
FORBEARS 

The man who is known as “The Father 
of His Country” was the son of Au- 
gustine Washington, a Virginia gentle- 
man in no way distinguished from the 
class of substantial planters to which 
he belonged. In 1658 there had ap- 
peared in Virginia two brothers, Jolm 
and Lawrence Washington, who pur- 
chased land in Westmoreland County, 
The former soon became a landed 
proprietor and prominent in local 
politics. His grandson was Augustine 
Washmgton, who thus inherited, and 
passed on to his sons, a considerable 
estate. 
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THE MOUNT VERNON FARMER 
IS A LEADING CITIZEN 

Washington first became known outside of Virginia as a 
result of his participation as a Colonel of militia in the 
French and Indian Wars. [See Vol VI.) When he resigned 
his commission in December, 1758, he had already learned 
the arts of war and of command. Now for some years he 
withdrew to more peaceful pursuits. In 1759, he was hap- 
pily married to Martha, widow of Daniel Custis, a charm- 
ing and capable woman. He soon became a diligent and 
successful farmer of wide lands, and one of the wealthiest 
men in the country. His preoccupation with the pleasures of 
his estates did not, however, prevent him from participating 
in the affairs of the community. Early elected to the House 
of Burgesses, he soon became, by force of character and 
prestige, a leadmg figure in Virginia politics. As trouble with 
the home country loomed large, Washington took counsel 
with his friends. In April, 1769, he wrote to his neighbor, 
George Mason, that “at a time when our lordly masters 
in Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
deprivation of American freedom, something should be done 
to avert the stroke and mamtain the liberty which we have 
derived from our ancestors. But the manner of doing it, 
to answer the purpose effectually, is the point in question.” 
Regardmg force as “the last resource,” he then urged the 
policy of non-importation as a possible solution. The 



368 From the painting Departure of Washington, Henry an^ 
Pendleton for the First Congress hy Howard Pyle tor 
Woodrow Wilson, History of the American People, 1901. 
© Harper & Bros 


following month he presented to his colleagues at the Raleigh Tavern a set of resolutions to effectuate this 
policy. Thus, when more drastic measures seemed necessary, it was but natural that he should be chosen, 


with Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton, to represent Virginia at the first Continental Congress. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
CONTINENTAL ARMY 

In this first Congress Washington took no conspicuous part. 
His time was spent in discovering from the delegates the sen- 
timents of the other colonies. His own position at this time 
was forcibly stated in a letter to a British officer stationed 
in Boston- “Permit me, with the freedom of a friend, to 
express my sorrow that fortune should place you in a 
service that must fix curses to the latest posterity upon the 
contrivers, and, if success (which, by the by, is impossible) 
accompanies it, execrations upon all those who have been 
instrumental in the execution. Give me leave to add, . . . 
that it is not the wish or intent of that government 
(Massachusetts), or any other upon this continent, 
separately or collectively, to set up for independence; 
but this you may at the same lime rely on, that none of 
them will ever submit to the loss of those valuable rights 
and privileges which are essential to the happiness of every 
free state, and without which life, liberty, and property 
are rendered totally insecure.” By the time of the as- 
sembling of the second Congress, matters were coming to 
?SiSce of°bedtickiji^ i3i^tiae®sute^NwmaJ a head, and Washington appeared at that meeting in the 

Chester, Pa © C S. Bradlord .» j: 'tr* • ■ i i tt j -l 

uniform of a Virgmia colonel. He was thus ready when 
Congress gave him his general’s commission and placed him at the head of the continental army. 
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370 From the portrait painted at Valley Forge by C W Peale, In the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 



HOLDING ON AT VALLEY FORGE 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that Washington 
became, after the cause of the colonies had been put 
to the hazard of war, the focal point of the rebellion. 
With liberty to be won by force of arms, the former 
Virgmia colonel not only led his own independent 
command in the field but, as commander-in-chief 
of the American forces, supervised campaigns against 
Boston, Montreal and Quebec, around New York and 
New Jersey, against the Six Nations in the interior 
of New York, around Philadelphia, and against the 
invadmg British armies m Georgia and the Carolmas. 
And, when the cause of the Americans more than once 
seemed desperate almost beyond hope, he remained 
steadfast, holding about him a group of patriotic men, 
wiUing, like himself, to see the fight through to the 
bitter end. Had Washington been lost m battle, 
there was no’ one who could have taken his place. 



372 From tbc oi^yrlgbt pjintliig WaxMngton and Members of Couaress 
leaving Christ Church, PhUudclphia, 1731, by John Ward Dunsmore 
(1866-), In his poasesBlon 


371 From a mezzotint In the Emmet Collection, New York 
Publli? Library, after an original '* Drawn from the Life by 
Ale\an(ier Campbell of Wllllamsburgh In Virginia," published 
In London In 1775, one of many spurious portraits 

AFTER THE YORKTOWN VICTORY 
At last more promising days came. Yorktown he 
rightly thought decisive of the issue. Heartily he 
participated with the members of Congress in the 
memorial service, on December 13, 1781, of “thanks- 
giving and prayer,’’ decreed by Congress in memory 
of the victory. 
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WASHINGTON RESIGNS HIS COMMISSION 

He, however, realized that much was yet to be done. “For my own part,^* he wrote, “I view our situation 
as such that, instead of relaxing, we ought to improve the present moment as the most favorable to our 
wishes. The British nation appears to me to be staggered, and almost ready to sink beneath the accumulating 
weight of debt and misfortune. If we follow the blow with vigor and energy, I think the game is our own.” 
He theiefore redoubled his efforts to increase the effectiveness of his army. While peace negotiations were 
in progress in Paris, he wrote: “There is nothing which will so soon produce a speedy and honorable peace as 
a state of preparation for war; and we must either do tliis, or lay our account to patch up an inglorious 
peace, after all the toil, blood and treasure we have spent.” But, as he wrote in October, 1782: “It was high 
time for a peace”; and on December 23 he felt able to resign his commission and to beg to be allowed to 
retire from public life. 


THE GENERAL BECOMES 
A FARMER AGAIN 
With the war over, Washington 
returned to Mt. Vernon, To 
Governor Clinton he wrote: 
“The scene is at last closed. I 
feel myself eased of a load of 
public care. I hope to spend the 
remainder of my days in culti- 
vating the affections of good 
men and in the practice of the 
domestic virtues.” Into the 
old life of the proprietor of a 
large estate he threw himself 
with zest and thankfulness, more 
than happy to be free at last 
from all public cares. 




S74 Mount Vernon, from Charles William Janaon, TM SVrangn in America, London, 1807 
after an engraving by M, Marlgot from a shetoh made under the direction of the author 
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WASHINGTON IS BESIEGED BY ARTISTS 
AND FRIENDS 

But a man of Washmgton’s fame could not thus with- 
draw from an admiring public. He was besieged by- 
visitors and corres- 
pondents, with calls 
upon his time and 
energy. One of the 
more exactmg duties 
he was called upon 
to perform was that 
of sitting for his 
portrait. In 1785 
he wrote. “I am so 
hackneyed to the 
touches of painters’ 
pencds that I am 
now altogether at 
their beck, and sit 
Tike patience on a 
monument,’ whilst 
they are delineating 
■the lines of my face.” 

Jean Antoine Hou- 
don, the recognized 
master portrait- 

sculptor of the time, came from France expressly to model 
Washington, arriving, as the latter notes in his diary, 
“after we were in bed, at eleven o’clock in the evening.” The resulting statue was pronounced by Lafayette 
to be “a facsimile of Washington’s person.” 



37S Bust of WasDington from the Houdon statue 



375 Statue of Washington, 1788, by Jean Antoine Houdon 
In the state capltol, Richmond, Va 


WASHINGTON ADVOCATES A CONSTITUTION 
As commander-in-chief Washington had become familiar 
with the many deficiencies of the Confederation as a form of 
union government. In his circular letter to the Governors 
of the states, issued at the close of the war, and again in his 
farewell address to the army, he had stressed the need for 
a stronger central government. He was now free to con- 
tinue his campaign. To Hamilton, a strong sympathizer, 
he wrote, in 1783: “My wish to see the union of these states 
established upon liberal and permanent principles, and 
inclination to contribute my mite in pointing out the defects 
of the present constitution, are equally great. All my 
private letters have teemed with these sentiments, and 
whenever this topic has been the subject of conversation, 
I have endeavored to diffuse and enforce them.” And 
again he wrote: “It is clearly my opinion, unless Congress 
have powers competent to all general purposes, that the 
distresses we have encountered, the expense we have in- 
curred, and the blood we have spilt, will avail us nothing.” 
Thus he was drawn back into the current of public affairs 
to preside over the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, 
whose work produced a frame of government more satisfying 
to him than was the Confederation. 



377 Waablngton’s Entry In bis Diary, Sept 17, 1787, the 
day the Constitutional Convention adjourned, from tbo 
Washington Papers in the Library of Congress 
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378 From the copyright painting Was'hington Eeceivinff Notice of Ms Election as Presiiera hy John Ward Dunsmore» 

courtesy of the artist 


WASHINGTON BECOMES PRESIDENT 

With the adoption of the new Constitution, Washington’s interest did not cease. He strove to secure as 
members of the new government those who were friendly to it, that it might get under way with a favorable 
breeze. Yet it was with diffidence that he accepted the presidency offered him by the Unanimous vote of 
the Electoral College. 



379 Washington's Welcome at Trenton, from the Columbian Maotunne, FhiladBlphla, May, 17S9 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT HAS A TRIUMPHAL JOURNEY 
Leaving Mount Vernon on the sixteenth of April, 1789, Washington began his journey to New York, the 
seat of Congress. All along his route people turned out to do him honor. Troops of cavalry and citizens’ 
committees everywhere met him; towns were decorated in his honor, and young girls strewed flowers in the 
road over which he passed. 
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38Q Prom aa engraving by J Rogers after a painting, 1S57, Reception of President Washington at New Porfc, by J McNevin 



381 Prom Hmefs Bazadr, May IX, 1889, after the drawing by 
Harry A Ogden 


NEW YORK HONORS THE FIRST 
CHIEF MAGISTRATE 
At Elizabethtown Point, Washington embarked 
on a special barge, manned by thirteen masters 
of vessels, which took him to New York. Other 
barges, crowded with public officials and dis- 
tinguished citizens, followed. Ringing bells, 
waving flags, and roaring caimon greeted him on 
all sides. At Murray’s Wharf a throng awaited 
him. Here he was welcomed by Governor 
Clinton, who accompanied him to his house on 
Cherry Street. 

WASHINGTON TAKES THE 
OATH OF OFFICE 

On the thirtieth of April, 1789, the inauguration 
took place. After being received in the Senate 
Chamber, Washington was escorted to the balcony, 
where the oath of office was administered by the 
Chancellor of the State, Rob ert Livingston, in full 
view of thousands of eager spectators. Grouped 
around Washington were the Vice-President and 
many of the Revolutionary generals. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, Livingston stepped 
forward and cried : “Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States.” The crowd 
broke into cheers as the Stars and Stripes were 
raised on the staff above the balcony. From the 
harbor the cannon announced the new republic. 
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FIRST INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 

Washington then withdrew 
to the Senate Chamber where 
he delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress. Senator Maclay, who 
was present, has written • 
‘‘This great man was agitated 
and embarrassed more than 
ever he was by the leveled 
camion or pointed musket. 
He trembled, and several 
times could scarce make out 
to read, though it must be 
supposed he had often read 
it before.” He made no 
legislative recommendations 
to the Congress [though he 
reminded them that consti- 



tutional amendments were to be proposed to the states), for as yet he had formed no detailed policy. He also 
recognized the delicacy of his position. As he wrote some months later: “Few who are not philosophical 
spectators can realize the difficult and delicate part which a man in my situation had to act. ... In our 
progress toward political happiness my station is new, and, if I may use the expression, I walk on untrodden 
ground. There is scarcely an action the motive of which may not be subject to a double interpretation. 
There is scarcely any part of my conduct which may not hereafter be drawn into precedent.” 


PRECEDENTS OF OFFICIAL DIGNITY 

To this last matter Washington gave great importance. A new government had come into being, for which 
forms of procedure had to be established. What should be the method of intercourse between the President 
and the Senate, between the President and the representatives of foreign countries, between the President 
and the people? Such questions were handled by him with customary deliberateness. To Madison, Hamilton, 
Adams and Jay he set forth his views: “The true medium, I conceive, must lie in pursuing such a course as 
will allow him []the President] time for all the official duties of his station. This should be the primary object. 
The next, to avoid as much as may be the charge of superciliousness, and seclusion from information, by too 
much reserve and too great a withdrawal of himself from company on the one hand, and the inconveniences, 
as well as a diminution of respectability, from too free an intercourse and too much familiarity on the other.” 
This policy he adopted. Thus, in keeping with his conception of his station j he ordered from England a 

coach-of-state. “It was globular, 
canary-coloured, gay with Cupids 
and nymphs of the seasons, and 
emblazoned with the Washington 
arms.” Lest this smack too much 
of pomp and display, he determined 
to hold a weekly reception to which 
any person could come, and at 
which he invariably appeared clad 
in black velvet with a dress sword 
at his side. So he tried to create 
for the office traditions of dignity 
which would avoid both the cere- 
monial of monarchy and the un- 
bridled freedom of republicanism. 

883 The First Prealdential Mansion. Pearl and Cherry Streets, New Yorfc Irom Valentine's Mmual 
of the Common Conncil of Nm York, 1853, In the New York Public Library 
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THE PRESIDENT PRESENTS HIS POLICY 
TO CONGRESS 

In the more pressmg affairs of the new government Washington 
felt less at ease. Hitherto he had, by force of position, viewed 
politics with the eyes of the military statesman. With the 
administration of an army he was familiar; about that of a 
government he was necessarily uninformed. But habits long 
formed came to his aid. He sent for all the papers of the 
Confederation dealmg with public affairs since the treaty of 
peace. These he studied and annotated with painstaking care 
until he had at his command a workmg body of political Imowl- 
edge. He then proceeded, relymg much upon the advice of 
the men he had appointed to the major ofidces, to formulate a 
policy. When the Congress met for the second session, on 
January 4, 1790, Washington drove down to Federal Hall to 
“recommend to their consideration such measures” as he 
judged “necessary and expedient ” Characteristically, his 
first consideration was to provide for the common defense by 
setting up a sufficient military force. His other suggestions 
sketched for the Congress “the outline of a vigorous system, 
which aimed at the establishment of a strong government with 
384 From the portrait, 1791. by John Trumbull in enlarged powers.” — LoDGE, II, p 81, Upon many 

the City Uall, New York, courtesy ol the Municipal or ' j r ^ r J 

Art Commission recommendations the Congress took action, so that the 

President was able in 1791 to tell them of ^Hhe happy effect of that revival of confidence, public as well as 
private, to which the constitution and laws of the United States have so eminently contributed.” 
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of the United Stateki whlrh oompteled 1 Thefe meAirea having proved ua- 


385 ^ Report ol Wa^lngton’a Address to Congress, Oot. 25, 1791, from the National Oazotts, Fhlladelphlr,, Oot. 31, 1791 
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PHILADELPHIA BECOMES 
THE SEAT OF 
GOVERNMENT 
In July, 1790, the Congress decided 
that for the next ten years the seat 
of Government should be located 
at Philadelphia. The executive 
officers moved to that city, and by 
December they were established 
in residence. President Washing- 
ton lived at No. 190 High Street, 
near the southeast corner of Sixth 
Street, which house had been built 
by Richard Penn and had been 
occupied in turn by General Howe, 

Benedict Arnold and Robert Morris. 

Jefferson lived on the same street. 

WASHINGTON WORKS WITH OPPOSING FACTIONS 
Washington had entered office with gloomy premonitions of stress and strain. He was profoundly aware 
that his conduct could not meet with unanimous approval. To counter, in some degree, the inevitable criti- 
cism, and to sound out the state of public opinion, he spent much of his time, between sittings of the Congress, 
in travel about the country. He found the people for the most part pleased and prosperous; but he also'dis- 
covered the beginnings of division of sentiment, which were rapidly hardening into two distinct parties. 
This development he liked the less when he found the leaders of the opposing groups among his intimate 
advisers. He did his best to reconcile Hamilton and Jefferson. He appealed for a press less scurrilous than 
Freneau’s Gazette, that the people might be given a fair opportunity to form unprejudiced judgments. As the 
time for the presidential election of 1792 approached, he yielded to the demand that he stand for reelection. 
The imanimity of the vote heartened him; though in January, 1793, he wrote, “To say that I feel pleasure 
from the prospect of commencing another tour of duty would be a departure from the truth.” 



383 Residence of Washington in Philadelphia, from J. F Watson, Annals of Philadelj^Ma, 1S30 
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388 From the portrait painted at Philadelphia In 1795 hy GUbert Stuart, tn the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Yorh 

THE FEDERALIST ARISTOCRACY IS ASSAILED 
Washington soon learned that his reelection did not mean a cessation of criticism of his administration. 
The success of Hamilton’s measures made it diflSicult for the opposition to take issue with the Government 
on broad grounds of policy. Bent upon establishing a party, however, the Anti-Federalists became hyper- 
critical, The dress, the speech, the private conduct of Washington and his advisers were held up to censure 
and ridicule in the Democratic press, much to the President’s indignation and annoyance. He was accused 
of aping the aristocratic ways of monarchial England. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT HAS ITS BEGINNING 
"All statesmen entrusted m a representative system with the work 
of government,” writes Henry Cabot Lodge, "are naturally prone to 
think that their opponents are also the enemies of the public welfare, 
and Washmgton was no exception to the rule.” — Washington, H, 
p. 234. In this belief he was strengthened when the Jeffersonians 
seized upon the foreign issue of the French Revolution as the basis 
of their attacks upon the administration. At the doors of the 
Jacobin Clubs he too readily placed the blame for the Whisky 
Rebellion and the discontent of the transmontane settlements. 

When more virulent opposition rose over the ratification of the Jay 
treaty, Washington asserted his position even more fuUy. In Sep- 
tember, 1795, he wrote to Pickermg, an avowed Federalist and his 
Secretary of State: "I shall not, whilst I have the honor to administer 
the government, bring a man into any office of consequence know- 
ingly, whose political tenets are adverse to the measures which the 
general government are pursuing, for this, in my opinion, would be 
a sort of political suicide. That it would embarrass its movements is most certain.” Thus Washmgton 
was reluctantly and with perturbation forced to recognize the presence of partisan opinion within the country. 



WASHINGTON GLAD TO RETIRE FROM PUBLIC OFFICE 
Acting on this msight, he wrote: "To misrepresent my motives, to reprobate my politics, and to weaken 
the confidence which has been reposed in my administration, are objects which cannot be relinquished by 
those who will be satisfied with nothing short of a change in our political system.” Feeling thus, Washington 
regarded his service to the country as complete. When the country had needed firm guidance m the execution 
of an accepted policy, he had v.rorked with unremitting zeal; with the new government established, he wished 
to give way to men more fit for the active conduct of the new political fight. He therefore resisted all sug- 
gestions for a third term. In September, 1796, he published his Farewell Address, calling upon the people 
to beware of the dangers in the extremes of factional spirit. Then he thankfully withdrew from public office. 
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391 Tlie Last Portrait ol Washington, 1798, 
Irom a mezzotint by Ma\ Rosenthal after the 
original phvsionotraee by Chaxles de St -Memin 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS STILL INTEREST WASHINGTON 
To Mount Vernon Washington retired to resume the life so pleasant 
to him, a life so long foregone. “To make and sell a little flour 
annually,” he wrote, “to repair houses gomg fast to rum, to build 
one for the security of my papers of a public nature, will constitute 
employment for the few years I have to remain on this terrestrial 
globe,” But no more than in the days between 1782 and 1789 could 
he entirely refrain from participation in the fortunes of his country. 
As the strife between Federalists and Republicans grew more bitter, 
he wrote letter after letter in support of the former against the 
seditious aims he imputed to the latter. When the X Y Z affair made 
war immment, Washington offered his services, “in case of actual 
invasion by a formidable force.” Again, when the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions were spread abroad, Washington urged Patrick 
Henry to join him in resisting the Republicans. At a time “when 
everything dear and valuable to us is assailed,” he said, “when this 
party hangs upon the wheels of government as a dead weight, oppos- 
ing every measure that is calculated for defense and self-preservation; 
. . . when measures are systematically and pertinaciously pursued, 
which must eventually dissolve the Union or produce coercion; I 
say, when these things have become so obvious, ought characters 
who are best able to rescue their coimtry from the pending evil to 
remain at home?” 



IT is with the deepeft grief that 

|we announce to the public the death 

of G\XT moji dijim^wjhed h\\oyi’Z\W 

izen Lieut. General Geof^e Wajhin^ 
He died at Mount Vernon on 
Saturday evening, the 13th inA. of 

an inflairvmatory aflTeftion of the 

throat, which put a period to his ex- 

jiAencc in 23 hours. 

The gnef which we fuffer on this 

truly mournful occafion, would be 

in feme degree aleviated, if we pof 

fefled abilities to do juAice to th 

merits of this tllujirim henefaSlor of 

mankind], but, confclous of our in- 

feriority, we Airink from the fubli- 
mity of the fubieft. To the imnar-l 


iial and eloquent liiAorian, there- 
ifore, we confign the high and grate 
Ful oflice of exhibiting the life of| 
George Wq/hmgton to the prefcni 
age, and to generations yet unborn, 
a perfe£b model of all that is vir- 
^uous^ mbki greats and dignifed in| 
man. Our feelings, however, will 
jnoi permit us to forbear obrerving,| 
that the very difintereAed and im- 
portant Cervices rendered by George 
Wajhmgion. to thefe United Slates 
both m the Field and in the Cabinet 
{have erefted m the hearts of his 
countrymen, monuments of fincerc 
and unbounded gratitude, which 
the mouldering hand of Time can 
not deface; and that m every quar- 
ter of the Globe, where a free Go 
vernment is ranked amongA the] 
choice A blelTings of Providence, and 
Ti/r/w, morality^ religion^ and patno- 
tt/m are refpeAed, THE NAME of| 
WASHINGTON will be held in 
[veneration* 

And u along ihc nrurnDf TiMe.liit nime 
Expanded Alts, and giihcn all lurame. 

Oh ' m«y our liitli bark aiiendant Tail, 

Purfue ihe triumph, and pariika iha galel 
While Sutermen, Heroes, Kmga, in dufl repoFe, 
Whoferenr lhall blulh iheir fiOnn were hi> foefc 

CONGRESS, Dec iS 

i lmmedialely afier reading the joumil, oi 
nen) Marlhalf came into ihe Houre of Repn 
reniitivea, apparently much agitated, and 


I etleo me speaker m the rnllawing words 

InTormalion, fir, has mil been reeeivrd, lhail 
jr llludrigu} fellow. citizen, rhe CotnmanderT 

I Chief of the American army, and ihe laiel 

rerideni of the United Slaies, is no more * L 
Though this dillrelling inlilligcncr it noil 

(riain, there is loo much rtafon to bclietd tisl 

uih. I 

A her receiving inrormalion of a national! 

alamity to heavy and fo aflIiAing, ihe Hourel 

r Reprereniaiivei can be but ill fined lorl 
ubilc burinefs. 1 move you ihcrefore, lhail 
re adjourn 

The Houfe immediaiejy adjourned. 

The Senile alfo adjourned in conreijucncel 
if ihis diflrelTilng inlelligence. ' 

|Exira£l of a leiier from a gcnilcman of vera I 
city, dated Alexandria, Dec id, 1799 I 

*' General Wafiimgion died lafl night, undeil 
ilhe adjund aiirnlion of Doflors Crock andl 

Dick, of Alexandria, and Dodor Brown, of 

|Pori Tobacco, Maryland •' 

A geniieman lad evening politely favored usi 
with the following extrad ol a leiier from| 
Alexandria, daied December 15. 

1 mcniion to you the iruly melancholy event 

r ihe death of our much beloved ganerel 

IGcorce Washinctoh— H e made fiis exil 

id night briwern ihe hpura of 11 and iiafirr 

Ihortbul painful illnefi of ij hours The 
Miforder of which he died is by Tome eilled ihe 

nCrupe, by olhers an Inllafflalory Quinzy, a dif 

order lately fo mortal among ehilUren in this 
place, and L believe not; unlit this year known 
lo altaek perfoni at ihe age of nulunty 
I My inlormation 1 have from dodor Dick, 
■who was called in ai a laic hour. Alexandria 

His making arrangemcnit tolhow iis high eReem 

for him We are all lo clofe our houfea, and 
lad at we (hould do il one of cur family had 

Ideparled Tlie bells are In'toU daily until he 

His buried, which will nor be until Wednerday 
lor Thurfday He died perfedly in his rEnfct, 
wnd from dodor Dick's account perfedly re 
"figned. He informed them he had no fearorl 

dealh, and that hisalTairs were in good order I 

that he had made hit will, and that his public| 

burinefs was but two days behindhand." 

Qir' Sfff tke JtdotufM/u ffiht CommM CatiiuU I 


302 From the N'ew York Gazette and General Advertiser. Dec. 21, 1799. In the New York Historical Society 


WASfflNGTON PASSES AT THE CLOSE OF HIS CENTURY 
Washington did not live to see the elevation to power of the faction whose tenets he so disapproved. Early 
in Uecenxher, 1799, he contracted a sore throat which brought on fatal complications* So passed on Decern - 
ba 14 a Tnan who won the reverence of his contemporaries, and has received that of all succeeding generations. 




CHAPTER VII 


THE FEDERALIST REGIME 

r r 1789, when the first President of the United States was to be chosen, the Electoral 
College turned naturally to Washington. The name of no other American carried 
so much prestige. Without his active participation the Constitutional Convention 
might well have ended in failure. The success of the campaign for ratification of the 
Constitution had added to his reputation and to his importance. He seemed the proper 
man to give dignity to the new office of President and to increase the confidence of the 
people in the new central government. The success of this Virginia planter in measuring 
up to the wide variety of responsibilities that his fellow countrymen placed upon him has 
been a source of unending wonder to succeeding generations. It was with real reluctance 
that Washington gave up the life of a private citizen to assume the cares of office. His 
achievements have sometimes blinded men of later days to the difficulties of the problems 
then confronting him. 

When distances are considered, the United States even then was a country of truly 
vast size. The normal time spent in traveling from New York to Philadelphia was not 
much different from that which the twentieth- century traveler gives to crossing the 
continent. Measured in time, Boston was farther from Charleston than is San Francisco 
from Shanghai. Along the Atlantic seaboard were communities with interests as diverse 
as those of the small farmers of Massachusetts, the merchants of Philadelphia, and the 
rice planters of South Carolina. Across the mountains in then distant Kentucky and 
Tennessee lived frontiersmen who presented recurring problems both for domestic and 
foreign politics. In all these various sections local loyalties were strong and the sense of 
national unity largely absent. With the passing of the common danger which had been 
present during the Revolution, the particularism of the independent states sharply 
asserted itself. During the period of the Confederation state rivalries and local pride had 
more than once caused discord. While the first President found himself at the head of a 
government created, to be sure, by the combined action of these states, the new organism 
must establish an indisputable position for itself in the face of a not inconsequential 
jealousy on the part of the states. 

When Washington assumed the Presidency some of the results of the Revolutionary 
War were already painfully evident. Seven years of fighting could not fail to have an 
unsettling influence upon the American people. Quite naturally the conflict had been 
followed by a moral and religious let-down. The economic depression of 1784 and 1785 
had goaded the less fortunate classes to demand legislation that threatened property 
rights. Shays’ Rebellion had demonstrated a readiness on the part of the discontented 
classes to resort to force as well as the inability of the central government to put down 
the uprising. The former Commander-in-chief of the Continental armies well knew that 
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the time would come when a threat of force would put to the test the new government of 
which he had been chosen the chief executive. When he considered the difficulties which 
that government would have to face under its new Constitution, he must have dreaded 
the day of testing. 

But Washington at New York taking the oath of office was more fortunate in the 
ability of his associates than Washington at Cambridge assuming command of the 
Continental army. Then, scarcely any of his officers had had adequate mili tary tr ainin g; 
now he could call upon men who had learned the art of government in the hard school of 
the politics of the Revolution and of the “Critical Period” (1781-89). Most of the 
revolutionary leaders had been in their thirties at the time of the voting of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1789 the same men were rich in experience and at the height of 
their powers. John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton were not untried. With 
such men in high office the success of the new government was more than probable. The 
influence of all of them was powerful in the first formative years under the new Consti- 
tution. But the man to whom Cornwallis had surrendered did not become a figurehead. 
His work in civil office was not so spectacular as that in war, but from first to last Washing- 
ton was President, guiding with his usual sound judgment the destinies of the nation he 
had done so much to create. 

The ratification of the Constitution natmrally brought new problems. The instrument 
did not attempt to make provision for aU possible conditions that might arise. It was 
little more than a framework upon which there must now be woven the pattern that would 
express the political aspirations of a united people. The men who were chosen to inaugu- 
rate the new system held rather clear-cut ideas of the design that was to be worked out. 
Some, Washington among them, were chiefly anxious for peace and harmony; others, 
like Hamilton, sought material prosperity for America, thinking that in a prosperous 
people lay security for the government; while still others, like Jefferson, were concerned 
lest the new political order should result in a consolidated government that would over- 
shadow the rights of the states and of men. 



393 From tlie painting WasMnffton leaving Mt Vernon for his inauguration, by 
John Ward. Dunamore © by tbe artist. 
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CONGRESS GIVES WAY TO THE REPUBLIC 
On July 2, 1788, the president of Congress an- 
nounced tliat nine states had ratified the new 
Constitution- The Congress had been called into 
being by Articles of Confederation which required 
unanimous consent of the states for amendment. 
Few incidents make so clear the political revolution 
for which the constitutional convention was respon- 
sible. The old Congress of thirteen states knuckled 
under and provided for the initiation of a new gov- 
ernment set up by only nine. Though Virginia and 
New York soon ratified, two other states, Rhode 
Island and North Carolina, remained loyal to the old 
government. On the 13th of September a plan for 
init iating the Government was adopted. The states, 
on the first Wednesday in January, 1789, were to 
choose the presidential electors who were to cast 
their ballots a month later; the new Congress was to 
assemble the first Wednesday in March, which hap- 
pened to be the 4th day of the month. [Three years 
later this day was fixed by Congress as the beginning 
of the presidential year.) In accord with these recom- 
mendations, the eleven states then in the Union 
made preparations for the first national election. 


By the United States in 
aflembkd, 

, • IM f M 11 ! Jl ( I < 

W ilEIUAS diL Cui uiiiio’i .ll;^ Mib’i ! ’I Pm' 
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tilnnn, (Mil Otitln I of 1"’ r 

fmw It u npo L ra t’w Cm St ' i,’ t i s,'. 

ajTf.nUliJ, i ttaUiituSou fot tla of tl,^ 1 1 i. Js ,, 

V’btit'ujion Coi^ir Is on ibi. oj tl*. l» Si'jjS ''m, 'i.l i 
foKf iin uimuMtlU, “ J the 1 i»l ic.xjit, >'b (b. o’ nn. 

jti ompiiM ni ^ihi. inn.*, If ti .miMUi J to , ^ I 

LegiHitiirf 1 , in oiiV I loh hilntjuti .1 to -Ci*) .momo h Oln 
cboku mtiuh St^itc In ilu thi.tol, i' ti’n' 'u.!p tf„ 
Refolw.oJ iht'Co\n..uli Ml ' unl .‘^'<1 *>1 n ’ i n, *ln. i*ifi /'t* 
wjie»«a$ rliotooUi.ui" >n lou ji ..mH, i’ c<n> .njt by 
CoogtclifaHtmuurito [In. t.w 1 'I l-L ' Jnti bi ’ jitok J lO 

ihcmanwi iluti-m J lof . luOn uii i i tnedublilbmci t oP 
the Tame, anti hicli U (Hin fi>ti ijun Mit-tirJw'ULl i u* 

ceivcdb) <.ungrel i i ti ul ut tl,< O.oa of tJu K>lo»uv - 
theretoie, 

RKSOLVfJJ, I liftin' ii it VVtilntlJay m Jauiwr'i next, 
bethetfayfo; .ijipiuui.n^ l.loctutMo the teve A which lie** 

Fowthefaidlo 0*1 ittlii thin fint'tonii'rmt iti, ih,(tth<. itrll 

WednddaymFc'lnu.iu t.ext, lu toi ilu Kloctu > loatleiti 

bktiuheir itlfwaivc Stait-n ii-il \au fm 1 hcfivhm di.tlihn thr' 
firft Wedneftfiv m Matnh mcm. beihoinut*, .mdfhu* pi<knt huar 
orC<«igi'cb th' phtSi for coniiin*iKtug Proceed lugsuntUt ihc 
Connirotitm 



394 Call for the Preeldentlal Election, Sept 13. 1788, from a copy la 
the Emmet Collectioix. New York Public Library 


WASHINGTON BECOMES 
PRESIDENT 

For the first office in the land Washington 
was the inevitable choice. Though loath 
to assume new and arduous duties, the Gen- 
eral found the pressure of public opinion 
too strong to resist. He, it was said, was 
the one man who could ensure the success 
of the new undertaking. ‘‘ Y our cool steady 
temper,” wrote Gouvemeur Morris to him in 
1787, “is indispensably necessary to give firm 
and manly tone to the new Government. 
To constitute a well-poised political machine 
is the task of no common workman; but 
to set it in motion requires still greater 
qualities. When once agoing it will pro- 
ceed a long time from the original im- 
pulse. . . . The exercise of authority de- 
pends on personal character. . . . Among 
these thirteen horses now about to be 
coupled together, there are some of every 
race and character. They will listen to your 
voice, and submit to your control; you 
therefore must, I say musty mount the seat,” 
To fill the vice-presidency proved less 
simple. Yet it was generally f elt that Massa- 
chusetts, with Virginia the leader of the 
country, should be represented. Thus the 

395 Masaaebusetts Resolution, for Dividing the state into Electoral Distrliita, plimr'#*' imnn .Tnbn Adam«! 

Nov 19, 1788, from a copy In the New York Historical Society cnoice leu upon jonn .^aams. 


Commonwealth of Maflachufetts. 
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396 Federal Hall, New York City, from the engraving by Amoa Doolittle after the draw- 
ing by Peter Lacour, published in New Haven, 1790, in the New York Hiatorlcal So- 
ciety 


canopy of crimson cloth. On the following day Washington was 
later he assumed office. 


NEW YORK PREPARES A 
TEMPORARY CAPITOL 
In preparation for the impending events 
the citizens of New York hastened to 
furbish up the old City HaU, now re- 
christened Federal Hall. Subscriptions 
of $32,000 enabled them to have the old 
building, erected in 1 699, ready in time. 
It was, in truth, a fine structure. A 
grand vestibule, paved with marble, 
prepared one for the Senate Chamber 
with its azure ceilmg from which shone the 
sun and thirteen stars. From this room 
three windows opened upon a balcony 
whereon the oath of office was taken 
in full view of the people. But with the 
4th of March came few congressmen, nor 
for a month afterward was there a 
quorum to transact business. This 
delay, due to the short notice given the 
states and the bad conditions for 
traveling, was interpreted by the un- 
friendly as showing a lack of interest in 
the new Government. At last, however, 
the two Houses could organize; and 
on April 6 the electoral votes were 
counted and messengers dispatched to 
notify the chosen, Adams arrived on 
the 22nd and took his seat under the 
greeted by a joyous multitude. A week 


EXPERIENCED MEN GUIDE 
THE NEW CONGRESS 

The work before the new Congress was prodigious. 
Much depended upon the wisdom of the initial steps, 
and caution was necessary. Though its membership 
was not as illustrious as that of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, there were many able and experienced men 
present. In the Senate were found Robert Morris, 
Richard Henry Lee, Rufus King and Oliver Ellsworth, 
later to become Chief Justice. The House leader was 
James Madison; his colleagues included Fisher Ames 
and Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, Elias Boudinot 
of New Jersey, and Jonathan Trumbull and Roger 
Sherman of Connecticut, all veterans of earlier political 
strife. Frederick Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania, a former 
Lutheran pastor of German descent, was chosen Speaker 
because of his reputation as a presiding officer of de- 
liberative assemblies. Not until 1791 did the office be- 
come partisan. Committees were chosen by ballot of the 
House, and most of its work was done in Committee of 
the Whole, as had been the practice of the old Congress 
under the Articles of Confederation. 
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A FINANCIER BECOMES CHIEF JUSTICE 
EliLSWORTH was one of the committee of four, called the “Pay- 
table,” that managed the military finances of Connecticut during 
the Revolution. As judge of the Connecticut superior court, he 
advocated the rights of the individual states, and it was by his 
motion that the words “national government” were expunged 
from the constitution and the words “ Government of the United 
States” substituted. In 1796 he was appointed Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. His watchfulness over the public expenditures 
earned for him the title of “the Cerberus of the Treasury”; and 
John Adams spoke of him as “the finest pillar of Washington's 
whole administration.” 

IMPORT DUTIES PROVIDE GOVERNMENT REVENUE 
First of all it was necessary to provide revenue for the new Govern- 
ment. The Constitution had been greeted as the New Roof under 
which “the farmer would meet immediately a ready market for his 
produce, manufactures would flourish, and peace and prosperity 
adorn the land.” To this end, and without waiting for the in- 
auguration of Washington, the House proceeded to discuss a tariff the*sciSSi?f“tbS 

bill introduced by Madison. At once debate arose. The duties university 

were quite moderate, for the main objective was revenue, not protection. With this in view, Madison 
wished the bill to become law in time to cover the spring importations. To this the traders of the cities ob- 
jected; and the first American lobby won a victory. The bill did not receive approval till July 4, nor 
was it to go into effect for a month thereafter. Despite this juggling the tariff soon was yielding $200,009 
a month, a sum sufficient to maintain the Government and to pay interest on the debt. 
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400 TRomas Jeflersoa, 1743-1826, from the pastel portrait, about 401 Alexander Hamilton, 1757-1804. from the portrait, about 1792, 
1798, by James Sharpies (1751-1811) m Independence Hall. Pbila- by John Trumbull In the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New 
ddphia York 



402 Edmund Randolph, 1753-1813, from a 403 Major-General Henry Knox, 1750-1806, 404 Samuel Osguod, 1748-1813, from the por- 

copy of an original now lost. In the Virginia from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart In the trait by John Trumbull, courtesy of William 
State Library. Richmond Museum of Fine Arts, Boston B Osgood Field, New York 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 
With the tariff out of the way. Congress turned its attention to the organization of the adnainistration. In 
May it was decided to continue, under new titles, the three old departments of the former Government. 
Acts of July 27, August 7, and September 2 created State, and War and Navy departments. Later, provision 
was made for an Attorney- General and a Postmaster-General. Jefferson, trained in diplomatic inter- 
course, was selected as Secretary of State. For the head of the Treasury, Washington called upon the 
energetic and able Hamilton. General Knox was continued at the war office. Edmund Randolph of Virginia 
became Attorney-General, and Samuel Osgood of New York Postmaster-General, 
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THE JURISDICTION 
OF COURTS IS 
SETTLED 

Next came up for con- 
sideration the court sys- 
tem. The Constitution 
provided simply that 
there shoidd be a Su- 
preme Court and such 
other courts as the Con- 
gress might establish. 

There was little difldculty 
about the former; but a 
difference of opmion 
arose concerning the in- 
ferior courts. Many 
wished the state courts 
to be given jurisdiction 
over federal cases, with 
appeal to the Supreme 
Court. This did not 
meet with the approval 

of the Federalists, who wanted a strong national government independent of the states in the discharge 
of its functions. The result was the act of September 24, largely the work of Oliver Ellsworth, a stanch 
Federalist. Senator Maclay of Pennsylvania, a leader of the opposition, wrote, ‘Tt certainly is a vile law 
system, calculated for expense and with a design to draw by degrees all law business into the Federal Courts, 
The Constitution is meant to swallow the State Constitutions by degrees, and thus to swallow by degrees 
all the State Judiciaries.” The separate court system so created has never been abandoned; and the Judi- 

has remamed law to the present time. 


EMINENT LAWYERS ARE PUT 
ON THE BENCH 

To fill these positions was now the President’s task. Their 
importance he fully recognized. In a letter of September 
27 he wrote* “Impressed with a conviction that the 
true administration of justice is the firmest pillar of good 
government, I have considered the first arrangement of 
the judicial department as essential to the happiness of 
our country and the stability of its political system. Hence 
the selection of the fittest characters to expound the laws 
fcind dispense justice has been an invariable subject of my 
anxious concern.” There were several possibilities for the 
Chief Justiceship — among them James Wilson, Jolm 
Rutledge, John Jay and Robert R. Livingston. Jay was 
finally chosen. As his associates, Washington selected 
John Blair of Virginia, William Cushing of Massachusetts, 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, John Rutledge of South 
Carolina, and Robert H. Harrison of Maryland. The last 
refused, and the vacancy was filled by James Iredell of 
North Carolina. All were eminent lawyers; most of them 
had had judicial experience. Jay, in particular, had over a 
long period of years and in many offices given proof of 
courage and statesmanship. All, moreover, had taken a hand in bringing the new government into being. 


ciary Act of 1789, with few important changes, 



406 Chief Justice John Jay, 1745-1S29, from the portrait by 
Gilbert Stuart In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, courtesy 
of Peter Augustus Jay 
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Title and first page of the Judlc’lary Act of 1789 from the original 
In the Department of State, Washington 
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AMENDMENTS FORM A BILL OF RIGHTS 
Fhte of the states had ratified the Constitution on the express 
condition that certain amendments should be made at the earliest 
possible moment. This was a moral obligation upon the first 
Congress which, for a time, it seemed to ignore. Complaints finally 
forced its hand. The suggested amendments were referred to a 
committee. Weeding out from them all that affected the structure 
or powers of the Government, Congress sent to the states a dozen 
propositions, ten of which were adopted and to this day form the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution. The Constitution, in addition 
to creating the outlines of a government, stressed property rights; 
the first ten amendments stressed those human rights, the demand 
for which liad appeared again and again both before and during 
the Revolution. 

THE GOVERNMENT STARTS WITHOUT PARTY LINES 
On September 29, 1789, the Congress, adjourned. It had suc- 
cessfully started the new Government. A judicial system had been 
created, administrative departments established, appropriations 
for ordinary expenses voted, salaries fixed, a tariff laid, an Indian 
policy formulated. These measures were recognized by all as 
necessary; divisions of opinion had not noticeably crept into 
Congressional debate. But with the second session, opening 
January 4, 1790, came matters of policy upon which party lines 
formed. This situation developed out of the financial condition of the country, and with it is inextricably 
woven the names of Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. 
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HAMILTON FILLS IMPORTANT 
PUBLIC POSTS 

After Yorktown, where he took an active part, 

Hamilton studied law at Albany under his father- 
in-law. In 1782 he was admitted to practice, only 
to be sent by the New York Assembly to the 
Contmental Congress. In 1786 he attended the 
Annapolis Convention and with Madison secured 
the call for the Philadelphia Convention, of which 
he became a member. His effective aid in securing 
the ratification of the Constitution has already 
been described (p. 158). His appointment to the 
post of Secretary of the Treasury was generally 
acclaimed as fitting. In that office he served till 
January, 1795, when he withdrew to resume pri- 
vate practice. His interest and activity in public 
and political affairs did not cease and his articles 
signed “ Camillus,” were a welcome aid to Washing- 
ton in the contest over the Jay Treaty. When the 
war scare of 1798 came, he was made Major-General 
in charge of military preparations. The following 
years saw his struggle with Burr in New York 
and national politics, ending so disastrously in 
July of 1804. Slight in stature, Hamilton was of 
erect and courtly bearing and conduct. Inclined to 
stand aloof from the “great beast” that was the 
people, he had many enemies in the growing 
democracy. But enemies as well as friends bore 
testimony to his preeminent ability as statesman 
and financier. With Jefferson, his great rival, he shaped the national democracy that is America. 

HAMILTON ORGANIZES NATIONAL FINANCES 
Underlying all of Hamilton’s actions while in Washington's cabinet was one central effort — to attach to 

the Federal Government the vital mterests of the infiuential 
groups of the country. He realized that the Government 
would be no stronger than the allegiance of its citizens. With 
him that allegiance was to be won through the purse. When, 
therefore, the Congress caUed upon him to prepare a report 
on the state of the finances, he eagerly evolved a plan that 
would simultaneously reestablish the national credit, gain 
the support of the moneyed classes, and draw the nation 
together into a unity resting upon a strong national govern- 
ment. This plan was presented to Congress in a series of mas- 
terly reports. The first, dated January 14, 1790, dealt with 
the public credit. Hamilton pointed out that the national 
debt exceeded $54,000,000, the market price for which was 
as low as 25% of par. This debt he proposed to refund at 
par. Objection at once arose. For speculators, getting wind 
of the movement to refund, had bought up much of the do- 
mestic debt. Was the Government now going to enable them 
to profiteer? From the rural constituencies came vehement 
protest. Madison, pushed by Henry and the debtor farmers 
of Virginia, offered a compromise, the impracticability of 
which finally led to the adoption of Hamilton’s scheme, sub- 
stantially unchanged. 



410 Alexander Hamilton, from the en^avlng hy J. RogBra 
alter tile "Talleyrand Miniature" 
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411 Title and first page of the Assumption Act, 1790, from the engrossed, copy in the 

Department of State, Washington 


HAMILTON PROPOSES 
ASSUMPTION OF 
STATE DEBTS 
His second proposition 
startled the country. The 
national government, he 
urged, should assume such 
parts of the debt of the 
several states as had been 
incurred in support of the 
common revolution against 
England. Such a step, he 
considered, was both sound 
finance and sound politics; 
for it would attach to Uie 
national government the 
money interests without 
whose support it could not 
stand. The states that had 
paid little of their debt — 
Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, South Carolina — 
favored assumption. Not 
so with the others that had 
little or no debt. These 
states, notably Virginia, 
were not eager to help their 
sisters carry their burdens. 
Madison now definitely 
broke with Hamilton. After 
weeks of discussion the bill 
was, on May 25, rejected by 
the House. 


POLITICAL COMPROmSE PLACES THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 
But Hamilton did not despair. Since 1788 there had been much talk about the location of the permanent 
capital of the new nation. Debate had reduced the sites to two, one somewhere in Pennsylvania, and the 
other on the Potomac near Georgetown. Southerners favored the latter, but could not master sufficient votes 
to carry the plan. Hamilton, caring 
little about the issue, seized upon it 
as a lever to secure the passage of 
the Assumption Bill, Jefferson 
invited Hamilton and Madison to 
dinner and the bargain was struck. 

To appease the Pennsylvanians the 
Government was to be located for 
ten years at Philadelphia, while the 
new city, planned by the President, 

Andrew Ellicott, and Major LEn- 
fant, with Versailles as a model, was 
in course of construction. On July 
26, 1790, the Assumption was voted, 
thirty-two to twenty-nine, in the 
House of Representatives. 



412 


The White House, from an engraving hy N King, puhlished In 1805, In the 
Library of Congress, Washington 
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CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR A 
NATIONAL BANK 

To the third session of the First Congress Hamilton 
presented the next plank in his platform, for the 
creation of a national bank. This, as has been noted, 
had long been a favorite notion. There were in 179 D 
but three banks m the country, at Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. A national bank would be of 
inestimable servitSe to expanding business interests, 
encouraging the development of land and manufac- 
tures. At the same time it would serve as fiscal agent 
for the Government. Against these arguments the 
opposition brought all their force without avail, in 
1791 the bill was sent to Washmgton for his ap- 
proval. The President, following his custom of 
relying upon his department heads for advice, asked 
for written opinions concerning its constitutionality, 
a point that had been raised in Congress. Jefferson 
and Randolph advised a veto. Hamilton, who had 
seen Jefferson’s elaborate opinion against the con- 
stitutionality of the measure, on February 23 wrote 
his own, m which for the first time was laid down the 
doctrine of broad construction, to be followed closely 
m 1819 by Chief Justice Marshall. Two days later 
the bill became law 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IS URGED 
To round out his policy of utilizing the national 
Government to promote the interests of the nation, 
Hamilton submitted to the Second Congress his 
famous Report on Manufactures. “To form a more 
perfect union” it was necessary to cultivate a manu- 
facturing industry that could balance the existent 
agricultural and commercial activities. “Not only 
the wealth, but the independence and security of a 
country, appear to be materially connected with the 
prosperity of manufactures. Every nation, with a 
view of these great objects, ought to endeavor to 
possess within itself all the essentials of national 
supply. These comprise the means of subsistence, 
habitation, clothing and defence. The possession of 
these is necessary to the perfection of the body poli- 
tic; to the safety as well as to the welfare of the 
society. The want of either is the want of an impor- 
tant organ of political life and motion.” Although it 
discussed with profound ability the problems of po- 
litical economy, this Report was received at the 
time with small enthusiasm. 
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Manufaoturea, Dec 6, 1791, 

irom tne engrossed copy in theXlbrary of Congress, Washington 
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AN EXCISE TAX LEADS TO THE 
‘'WmSKY REBELLION” 

Hamilton, indeed, had overreached himself. As, one 
by one, his policies were presented to Congress, an- 
tagonism grew. They were regarded as attempts to 
form a perpetual alliance between the national Govern- 
ment and the wealthy classes; they were excoriated 
as evidences of a desire to annihilate the states, the 
temples of self-government, by consolidating aU 
powers at the center. The spirit of discontent first 
manifested itself in the Whisky Insurrection. As 
part of his financial program, Hamilton had in 
March, 1791, secured an Act to impose an excise tax 
on the manufacture of spirituous liquors. His aim had 
been at once to increase the revenues and to bring 
home to the individual citizen the fact of the national 
Grtivemment’s existence and power. This truth proved 
impalatable along the frontier. Crude means of 
transportation to the seaboard compelled the hardy 
settlers of western Pennsylvania to condense their com 
and grain into whisky, which became their currency 
and their major source of income. The tax thus bore 
‘with special and, as it seemed to them, unfair severity 
upon the mountaineers. In 1794 murmurings broke 
into open revolt. A mass meeting near Pittsburgh 
decided to resist the law by force of arms. The Gbveraor of Pennsylvania awaited action by the national 
government. It was a situation exactly to the taste of Hamilton. On the seventh of August the President 
issued a proclamation against the rebels and called for fifteen thousand militia from the states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia and New Jersey. 



415 Alexander Hamilton In the uniform of a Major-General, from 
the portrait. 1791, by C. W. Feale in the New York Historical 
Society 


THE INSURGENTS YIELD TO 
NATIONAL POWER 

In the mind of Washington was the query, will these citizen 
troops march against their fellows of a neighboring state to 
enforce a national law? March they did, with Hamilton in 
the forefront. Such an overwhelming show of national 
power was more than enough. By the time the army reached 
Pittsburgh the insurgents had melted away. Hamilton was 
for driving home the lesson, but milder counsels prevailed. 
The tax, however, was retained. The Gkivemment had 
proved its power. 


Ifc DO ^IUHl^pnnnire, to fubmit to thcLiws 

hf the United States, that I will not direftijr nor lodireAl/ 
execution of the ACbTor rairinf a Revenue on 
w pifljlled Spirits and SnJIi, and that I will Tupport as iar u 
the Laws require the civil authority In alfording the protec- 
. y ifun dua to all officers and other Citizens. 


September 1 1, lyyq- 





The End of the Whisky Rebellion, scene from The Chronldea 
of America motion picture Alexander Bamonpn 



Oath of Hubmlaalort by Pennsylvanians, from the original 
In the Library of Congress, Washington 
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Fellow Citizens. 

Y ou hilve thumomeni been witncfle* co one ot the aobleft fpefta- 
clee that the eyes of freemen ever beheld You have Icenihe hrft patri- 
01 o/ hu coimiry. nufed by the unanimous voice of hu fellow-cm- 
«iu to the highcft tlaiwn m xt. ftanduig m the auguft *= 

™le, and bLmg hunfelf by a folemn oath to ftippor. tte 
SSlilhed by th3 deUberate and voluntary confcn^ “ 
hean of overy good aiizen emit upon ehii hapw octafion , » occaikB 
SSi of &eedoiii.lErtrliijnph oF Ajneruauu-the tnmnph 

vow d^ry to aft, yS^e bound by aU the a« trf mtereft and confjften. 
CT to afl^oorfelvea what further remaina to be do«. ^ in^edxaiely tn 
^laboac il You owe it to yourfclvei and the reft of ^e United Stotea 
to remove, aa ftrv depends on you, every 

may threaten the fucoslaful admiiullniilon of the govemmcni which yon 
have conomed m elbblilhing ... 

^To ihofe. who wiU not fufTer themfehrM to be feduced by the bufy 
agcnuofanti^edcralirm, no poLcy can bemoie plain than that of remo- 
vile from the highlit office of our ftaic goverdment the man, who is look- 
ed op to by the adverfartas of ihetnuonal eonftuoijon, not only in ^ 
ftam but throughom the Union, as the great bul^k or their caule Fe- 
deralifts who do not porfue this policy manifcft bv their condu^ that 
however they may be friends to tbe-amftituuon, they are greater friends 
to Its eieateft enemy 

Let me therefore conpi« f«h of you, a. may not alfMdy have givm 
your votes, to haften, with hearts glowing with fedcraWlm, » 'he polls 
rfthe feveral wards in which you refide, and there by your ruffrages, in 
6vor of lodge Yates, to maintain the charafter of your city and prove m 
the reft of Che United Scatesthat New York is unvariably true co the mule 
(hctorfpoiircd. FEDERALIST 

Aped JO. 1 

«8 HanabiU York OPP 


FELLOW CITIZENS, 

T he Mit ,l», m *» a.r oFsratnljoir ind RcBBion «ill •Mmpl » .J'Sj' 

cle to which you have been wiLncITes jo ihe purpofei of fomcnong pany fpinl, and keeping up dif- 
ni.A|r.p. whidi ought to be forgotten, mull be mlluencedby diaboliLal muavei. 


& iino l 5m l»h j be iironte fpint. Iwob wnh ainbiUoq.-aodliDpeIkd by nialicg, and revenge, black as 
theinfrrnalfegtans. 

Be not deceived, my coonny-men , alk yourfelvei, has not JUDGE YATES as imicli eppofed to ■ 
thfmS^ovetiin.M/2 GOVERNOR CL^TONP Ihe 

a good raaglftrata. He ha* poffeffed* and OiU holds, the confidence ol the GREAT W A5B1NGT ON, 
whom mayhuven long preferve. 

Ai honeftaud Independent men, therefore, come Forwaid and difrppoinl PARTY RAC^ and UN- 
REASONABLR ENVY.by giving CLINTON your votes 

A Fiuxkxf w UNION, amo tKiNSW CONSHTUTION. 

I APRUi gO) lyBpR. 

II a Handbill on New York Politics, 1789, Irpm the copy 

YorU Historical Society 


PARTY LINES APPEAR 

Hamilton’s measures served to sliarpeu and bring into 
the national arena the conflict between two schools of 
^ ederrlis thought that had their origin as far back as the Revolu- 

’ • tion. The differences between the debtor-farmers and the 

418 Hanabiu York “py conservative classes in the days before the Constitution 

.itL ^ f "‘riS 

» Thomas Jefferson became 
' 1 the recognized leader. 




the press plays a I 
large part in i - ' 

POLITICS 1^ 

To both sides the issue seemed 
clear-cut and fundamental. The B-fir,.' ,■ i 
followers of Jefferson charged ■fl'’? 
that the administration leaders Bf -ili-'-ylCg.-* 

were under British influence, y 

and that they were utilizing Bf A'. 
their power to favor a special jp l '': a»4S-. 
and sectional class. We were Bl?)^ 

“galloping into monarchy.” BgV.'-|i|?#E 

The Hamiltomans, in turn, re- 

garded their opponents as wild BIS' 

anarchists whose talk of liberty 

and democracy could mean 

nothing else than a desire to 

bring in the rule of the mob. 

The press took up the battle. 

Indeed, John Fenno, editor of 
the Gazette of the United States, 
founded in New York, 1787, had 
early foimd in Hamilton a pa- 
tron. Philip Freneau, the poet, 
in 1791 was persuaded to edit 
the National Gazette, founded in 420 jrom 
that year to support Jefferson. Library 
By Fenno and Freneau bitterest invective and personal 
spite were unleashed in the party struggle, 
vm— 13 
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THE “REPUBLICAN COURT’’ 


The pomp and ceremony tlirown about Washington and his administration came in for especial derision and 
satire. Hamilton’s suggestion that coins be struck with the image of the President of the day, the Senate’s 
weighty deliberations on the matter of the presidential title — should it be “His Highness the President of 
the United States of America and Protector of their Liberties,” or simply “His Patriotic Majesty” — Wash- 
ington’s cream-colored carriage bedecked with medallions, all these Freneau held up to fierce ridicule. He 
took particular delight in ridiculing Mrs. Washington’s receptions, the “Republican Court” of the Monocrats. 
Their frigid formality furnished an occasion rarely lost, despite the obvious distress of the President. 



422 The Storming of tbe Bastille, from the Collection Complete des Tableaux Historiffues de la JHevoJution 
Franfatse, Paris, 1798, In the New Yorh PuhUc Library 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
Meanwhile in France a 
senes of events were tak- 
ing place which were to 
influence the internal 
politics of the United 
States for a score of 
years. The opening acts 
of the French Revolution, 
and particularly such 
dramatic events as the 
storming of the Bastille, 
aroused great enthusiasm 
throughout the United 
States. It seemed as 
though France were 
about to follow the foot- 
steps of the American 
colonies by casting off 
tyranny and establishing 
a constitutional govern- 
ment! 
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423 The Execution of Louis XVI, from the Collection Comptete des Tableaux Ifistorisues de la Jievolution Franpaise, Paris, 1798 


REACTION AGAINST FRENCH VIOLENCE 

But as the Revolution in France progressed and assumed a violent character, a distinct reaction took place 
among certain classes of the American people. The execution of Louis XVI was the turning point. This act, 
together with stones of the flouting of the Christian religion, turned conservative Americans agamst the 
Revolution. Democratic Americans, however, became even more enthusiastic as a result of the execution of 
the Rin g and the proclamation of a Republic. This division of sentiment was carried over to the internal 

— political struggles of the country i— ^ 

^ and added to the growing hostility RIGHTS OF MAm 

N ‘ between the Federalists and the 

i' ■ ^ ^ Republicans. , 


D A V I f A 

, . ^ V 1 1. A, ARGUMENTS ON THE 

' french REVOLUTION 

■ Prominent Americans took sides 

JPOXJTV^M MiSTOkn clash between the expo- 

^ nents of the principles of the 

Revolution and the con- 

\ - f servatives. In 1790, John Adams 

uiw««w Mtii published a weighty argument on 

,, principles of government to 

show that public affairs should be 
! trusted to “the rich, the well- 

bom and the able.” Then in 
IT'D! appeared Thomas Paine’s 
- ' ' /, 0/ ■written in reply 

:1 • .,j ......jitiii I to Burke’s Reflections on the Rev- 

' ' mrm '' olution in France, 1790, and 

, 4 , : ‘V. J 1 T 

^ welcomed by Jeffersonians as po- 

: ^ '—1 litical gospel. Its circulation was 

^1iaheam*i%1)°Int5eNw a million and a half copies. 
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423 Title-paere of Tbomaa Paine’s reply to 
Burke, In the New York Public Library 
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426 Extracts Irom the minutes of the first meeting, 1793, of the Democratic-Republican Society of Philadelphia, from 

the original In the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN RADICALS IMITATE THE FRENCH 
Enthusiasm for the French Revolution among the followers of Jefferson expressed itself in the erection of 
Liberty poles. The term “Republican” now became the favored title of the party. Some of Jefferson^s 
followers went to the extent of direct imitation of the French Revolutionists. “Democratic clubs” were 
formed in various cities, based on the model of the Jacobin Club in Paris. These clubs held secret meetings 
and their members addressed each other as “citizen,” in the manner of the French. 


SATIRES ON THE JEFFERSONIANS 

Political lampoons were used by both parties. The Jacobiniad was a satire upon the followers of Jefferson, 
who are pictured as ignorant and illiterate boors aping the radicalism of the Jacobin clubs of France. 


THi TACOBIKIAB. 



Our raden are, doubtlefv, all Im- 
patience to hw the great Vim Vhom'we 
left on the point of fpcakin^. M urn muft 
entreat them to poftpone their evnoAtv, fior 
a few roomeiuif undl we hare Introduced 
the following hceraij cunofity, wlucji we 
hare mil received irom a eorreTpopdent, 
who pledget biniMf for Iti authenticity. 

COPT rfM COMPjICr, 
to be ligned by ereiy candidate, previtui to 
hit admiflion into the conihcudonal Ibciety 
(aliat jacobin club) at Bolton : the 
Mpo, by brother Tommy ; foe ^liing, by 
the 01 CUT Aar, rcrbatim ct Utendnu 

** WHEJl^ASS <r apecn tt u/s^ that tb§ 
*^Mhtrtyt ^ oat eattiry art mu(h eadar^er 
oHJhk^teulfthifipult htetnifproa a- 
•• Mi«^ nfij'oad'tkat 4he frtxtdant it iMUd 
^ fyMadvimf^y wn, tUja^nbomrttbave 
•• fiitimd aa Miajhvm to mflttct eUx. 

. md axxfit mrihur ///, puU down 
“ tbo ftdtNti otyormitA , and at mU fek~ 
*• rtejy it m thu Mneft^ tmr 

“ htndc fiorj^itt mt*bi^Ufladd dtug^fid or 
dan in tur/od/y^ gtt nirmud^ if/l vatovgr^ 


Trom J. B. L Gardiner. Remarks on tbe Jaeahiniad, Boston, 1795 
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THE FRENCH ENVOY ARRIVES 

Tricolor cockades and Democratic societies sprang up 
everywhere. In the midst of this agitation the French 
envoy, GenSt, arrived at Charleston. After ten days of 
hilarious welcome, he began a triumphal progress to Phila- 
delphia, traveling through a region disgruntled with the 
administration — an administration which naturally eyed 
this exuberance with suspicion 



jwufcUiyfiiji*, 1» any KUAitlU 

» '* .5_i .. -v' ' : 


' I 'I ' "U " ' I , ' , 





Waahlngtim'a Proclamation Of Neutrality, dated Apr 22 1793 
from a printed copy In tRe New York PutJllc Library ' 



428 Edmond Charles Genet, 1755-1S34, from the portrait hy 
Ezra^Araes In the Albany (k Y ) Inatllute and Historical and 

AMERICA IS NEUTRAL IN THE 
FRANCO-BRITISH WAR 

While Genet was being f^ted in Charleston, news of war 
between France and Great Britain caused the cabinet 
grave concern. America was tied by bonds of gratitude 
and treaty to France. That country, indeed, had been 
promised, in case of attadc, special privileges in American 
ports. Should, then, GenSt be received as the representa- 
tive of the favored 
nation? What 


would this mean to 
American commerce, most of which was with England? Hamilton 
favored cancellation of the French treaties as no longer effective; 
Jefferson would countenance anything short of war with Britain. 
The upshot was an agreement to receive Genet, but to interpret the 
treaty privileges of France with stnctness; and, lastly, to issue a Presi- 
dential proclamation warning all citizens to refrain from acts hostile 
to any of the beUigerents. Jefferson, as Secretary of SUte, played an 
important part in the development of the American system of neutrality. 

HAMILTON DEFENDS NEUTRALITY 
The proclamation angered the opponents of the administration. Their 
newspapers lauded GenSt and virulently attacked the administration 
the President. The French agent wrote to his superiors at Paris: 
You could appreciate the value of the declarations of neutrality which 
have been made if you knew the enthusiasm and the entire devotion of 
our friends in the United States.*^ He even asserted that the President 
had exceeded his powers in issuing such a declaration. This was seized 
upon by Jefferson and the Republicans as an ingenious weapon with 
which to strike the administration. Hamilton's pen came to the 
T^ue. In the Gazette of the United States appeared seven letters from 
Padficus,” ably defending the action of April 22. 


THE C^ZtlTE. 

Mr. Fenno, 

A B MtempU are making very dangerous 
fcp kite peacci end it is to be fstrd not 
^■7 friendly te the conftitution of the Uni- 
ted Sntea— .it becomes the daty of thofe who 
wiOi well to both to endcevor to prevent 
their fucceft. 

The btgedUons, which have been failed 
again ft the proclamation of neutrality lately 
iOuedby the Preftdvnt. have been urged in a 
or acrimony and inveftive, which de- 
monftrates that more was In view than mere* 
ly a Tree dlfcaflion of an important paWr 
meafure j that the dircnflion covena defijm 
or weakening the confidence of the peoplein 
the author of the meafnre, inorder to rtMOve 
or lellen a powerful obftacle to the fucctfcef 
an oppofition to the governmont, which how. 
ever it may change its form, according to 
drcomftances, ftems ftill to be adhered lo 
and purfued with perfeverlng induftry. 

This refirdlion'adds to the motives con- 
fieaed with the meafure itfelfto recommend 
endeavors, by proper explanationsi to place 
itinajuA light. Such explanakbns atleail 
cannot but be ratisfaftory to thofe who may 
not hive lelftare or opportunity for purfiifng 
tbemfelves an inveftigation of the fubjecl 
and who may with to perceive, that the poli- 
cy of the government Is not inconfiAent with 
Its obUgatfons or its honor. 

The objeftluna In qveftion fall under four 


lett^s elffn^ PaolAcus " In support of 
^utrality, from the G^'te of 
g^jJUne 29, 1793, In the New York muc 
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431 Extract (rom the tost letter ot •' Hdvldlua." Irom the Gtectte c/tSe United States, Aug 24. 17B3, In the New York Public Ubrory 


MADISON REPLIES TO HAMILTON 

These letters were too much for JefPerson He appealed to Madison for aid. “For God’s sake, my dear sir, 
take up your pen . . and cut him to pieces in the face of the public.” Madison responded under the name of 
“Helvidius.” It was a battle between two of the best minds of the day and its results, so far as influencing 
public opinion, were inconclusive. 


THE FRENCH ENVOY 

Meanwhile the conduct of Genet had been alienating his friends. With cool disregard of international 
etiquette, he began his busmess without first presenting his credentials to the Government. He commissioned 
privateers, appointed consuls and prepared measures of offense against 
the Spanish settlements in Louisiana. Received with hauteur by 
Washington on May 18, he used the press to denounce the cowardice 
of France’s turncoat ally and to appeal over the heads of the Govern- 
ment to the people. To Jefferson Washington then wrote: ‘Ts the 
minister of the French Republic to set the acts of this Government at 
defiance with impunity?” His cabinet answered, “Nol” The most 
exacting country could no longer counsel forbearance, and Jefferson 
agreed that the French Government should be asked to recall their 
tactless and insolent envoy. Jefferson’s work as Secretary of State 
during the formative first years under the Constitution were as im- 
portant m shaping American foreign relations as were Hamilton’s in 
determining the nation’s financial policy. Jefferson took the lead in 
establishing the principle [in the case of France after the execution of 
Louis XVI) of recognizing de facto governments which has become a 
regular practice in international law. He also made a distinction be- 
tween political and ordinary crimes, and refused extradition of political 
exiles. His achievements gave him high rank among the men who have 

helped to shape American foreign policy. pyie 

lor W(|0iirow Wllaou, A History of the Ameiir 

can People, © Harper & Bros. 
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DIPLOMATIC COMPLICATIONS ARISE 
Jefferson’s action had its political aspect. On August 3 he 
wrote to Madison concerning Genit: ‘‘He will sink the Republi- 
can interest if they do not abandon him. Hamilton presses 
eagerly an appeal — to the people. Its consequences you 
may readily seize, but I hope we shall prevent it.” Though the 
Republican cause thus suffered, feeling for France remained 
friendly, as is shown by the activities of the numerous “Demo- 
cratic Societies” (No 426). To this, grievances against Eng- 
land largely contributed. She had not yet executed several of the 
provisions of the treaty of 1783; the United States was still 
refused privileges of trade with British colonies; with the out- 
break of war between France and England new sources of irri- 
tation appeared. France threw open to American vessels her 
West Indian ports, while our trade with European ports ex- 
panded. England hastened to claim the right to seize, as con- 
traband of war, provisions boimd for France and vessels attempt- 
ing to run her blockade of French ports. In execution of these 
regulations she proceeded to search American vessels on the high 
seas and to impress any sailors found to be of English birth. 
Early in 1794 war with England seemed inevitable. This situa- 
tion the Republicans tried to exploit to their own advantage. 



433 John Jay, from the miniature in oil, 1793. by John 
Trumbull in the School of the Fine Arts, Yale Uni- 
versity 


In January, Madison presented to the House seven resolutions urging economic retaliation for Britain’s 



434 Title and first page of Washington’s Froolamatlon on the Jay 
Treaty, 1794, from the engrossed copy in the Department of State, 
Waamngton 


harsh measures. Bills to fortify harbors, to build frig- 
ates, to strengthen the army, were rushed through 
the Congress. In March a temporary embargo was 
laid on British commerce. 

THE JAY TREATY 

In April, 1794, Washington dispatched Chief Justice 
John Jay to England as a special envoy. The 
British had not surrendered the frontier forts in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty of 1783; 
old American debts to British merchants remained 
unpaid, with the merchants prevented from taking 
legal action. It was Jay’s task to prevent the two 
nations from drifting into war. The treaty which 
bears his name pleased no one, but it represented 
the best the young United States, with practically 
no international prestige, could obtain from the 
mother country. England agreed to surrender the 
forts; the debts were to be referred to a claims com- 
mission; the British grievance that the Loyalists 
had not been indemnified for their losses was bal- 
anced against the American grievance that the British 
army during the war had carried off many valuable 
slaves. The East Indian trade was opened to Amer- 
ican vessels but the much desired trade with the West 
Indies was restricted to vessels of seventy tons or less, 
with other provisions to prevent the carrying of sugar 
and other subtropical products from America to 
Europe. The Senate after a bitter debate ratified the 
treaty but eliminated the clause relating to the West 
Indies. 
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POPULAR PROTEST GREETS THE TREATY 
When, in the summer of 1795, the treaty came to public knowl- 
edge, protest was vehement. Jay became the most unpopular 
man in America. In Boston and Charleston he was burned in 
effigy. Hamiltomwas stoned m New York when he endeavored 
to speak for Jay. The treaty was labeled pro-British and anti- 
French. State legislatures declared it unconstitutional. It 
became the football of funous party politics. 


435 Jay Burned in Effigy, from B J Losslng, Our Country, 
New Yoris, 1905, after a drawing by F. O. C. Darley 


FISHER AMES’ SPEECH 
Only after a hard struggle, marked by the brilliant 
and persuasive oratory of Fisher Ames of Massachu- 
setts, did the House, in the ensuing winter, vote the 
appropriations necessary to effectuate it. The vote 
was close, the resolution being carried by fifty-one to 
forty-eight. New England cast only four votes 
Bgamst it and from the South there were but four 
votes in its favor. The prospect of the nullification 
of the treaty had alarmed the merchants; and their 
petitions addressed to the Congress played no small 
part in the final result. 


436 Flaher Amss, 1758-1 80R, from tho portrait by Gilbert stiiart 
In Memorial Hall. Harvard University 



THE JAY TREATY BRINGS SOME ADVANTAGES 


As a means of avoiding war, 
the Jay Treaty was an act of 
wisdom. And in its less 
contentious clauses America 
profited by it. Under its 
provisions commissions were 
established to settle a variety 
of claims of the two parties 
and their nationals. Christo- 
pher Gore, later Senator 
from Massachusetts, was one 
of the commissioners to Eng- 
land; William Pinkney of 
Maryland, later Attorney- 
General under Madison and 
Minister to England and to 
Russia, was another. The 
damages awarded to the citi- 
zens of the United States proved greater than those received by Brit- 
ish subjects, and in yet auothor way the treaty served welL 


437 Chrlstoplier Gore, 1758-iii^/, irom toe 
portrait by John TrumbuU in Memorial Hall, 
Harvard Unlverdty 



438 VvliUam Pinkney, 1764-1822. from the por- 
trait by Bembrandt Peale (1778-1890) in pos- 
sesion of Mrs Isabelle McCoy Jones. Waab- 
on, D. C . courtesy of the Frlok Art ReterehoCl 
New York 
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489 From the ennossed copy of WaaMngton’ 
of the Treaty of San " '"’'''' 

Washington 
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RIGHTS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
For years Spain had insisted upon the exclusive 
right of navigation on the Mississippi. Her 
efforts to enforce this claim aroused the ire of the 
people of Kentucky and Tennessee to such a 
point that they threatened to take the matter 
into their own hands. At this juncture the Presi- 
dent sent Thomas Piiicliney, Minister at London, 
to Madrid to negotiate a treaty. He arrived at 
a favorable moment. 
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440 From the engroased copy of Washington’s Proclamation 

of tho Treaty of ban Lorenzo. 1795, In the Departinent of 

State, Washington 

THE TREATY OF SAN LORENZO 
Godoy, the Spanish Premier, was a Liberal. 
In 1794 news reached Madrid of the Jay 
Treaty [No. 434). Pinckney, wearied by 
fruitless negotiations, asked for his pass- 
ports, announcing that he was going to 
London. Godoy, fearing an alliance between 
the United States and England, therefore 
agreed to the Treaty of San Loreiuso. The 
boundary between the United States and 
Florida was fixed, and the Mississippi was 
thrown open to American navigation,with the 
privilege of using New Orleans as a port. The 
West had gained a route to the outer world. 
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JOHN ADAMS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
The uproar over the Jay Treaty had not subsided before the 
election of 1796 began to stimulate party passions, already fierce. 
Washington let it be known that he wished to retire; thus for 
the first time the Presidency was thrown open to contest. Con- 
gressional caucuses were held to select candidates. Hamdton, 
Federalist leader, had little popular follow^ing; Jay was dis- 
qualified by the treaty, John Adams was therefore chosen. He 
was an aristocrat in thought and speech, but his many years in 
public life had made his name a household word. 


442 Thomas Pinckney, 175Q-1828, from a miniature 
in oil, 1791, by John Trumbull, in the School of 
the Fine Arts, Yale University 

JEFFERSON CHOSEN VICE-PRESIDENT 
Adams was heartily disliked by his party leader. 
Honest, intelligent, partiotic, he did not possess the 
art of winning and working with his fellows. Stub- 
born and proud, he refused to subordinate himself to 
Hamilton, who during Washington’s administration 
had been the leader of the Federalist party. The 
latter therefore resorted to a questionable political 
trick whereby Adams’ companion on the Federalist 
ticket, Thomas Pinckney, popular because of the 
Spanish treaty, would be returned as President. But 
the scheme became known, the Adams electors re- 
fused to vote for Pinckney, and Jefferson, head of the 
Republican ticket, was elected vice-president. 


443 John Adams la court dress, from the portrait painted In England 
In 1783 by J S Copley, In Memorial HaU, Harvard University 

ADAMS IS HANDICAPPED BY FACTIONS 
The new President, therefore, entered office after an election 
that showed real strength in the opposing party and factions 
within his own. Under such conditions, his effort to carry on 
the non-partisan policies of Washington proved unfortunate. 
His proposals to appoint Jefferson or Madison as Minister to 
France alienated the Hamiltonians; while his retention of the 
Washington cabinet, most of the members of which looked to 
Hamilton for leadership, served to weaken his administration 
and to strengthen the Republicans John Adams may have 
been a profomid student of government, but he was very slow 





«M jam in learning the lessons of practical pohtics. 
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MONROE PROVES 
AN INDISCREET 
MINISTER 
Almost at the outset 
Adams was faced with a 
serious foreign problem. 
In 1794, to supplant the 
Federalist Gouverneur 
Morris, Washington had 
sent, as Minister to 
France, James Monroe, 
disciple of Jefferson. 
Monroe found France 
perturbed by the pend- 
ing Jay Treaty. In his 
efforts to appease the 
Directory he over- 
stepped the bounds of 
diplomatic discretion, 
and was recalled m the 
autumn of 1796. Before 



46 Jamea Monroe, 1758-1831, Irom the pastel por- 
trait by SbarplBS, about 1798, In Indepenlence 


departing he intimated that should Jefferson be elected in the campaign of 1796, compensation would be forth- 
coming for the offensive treaty. Acting upon the hint, the French Minister in the United States, Adet, 
worked more or less openly for the success of the Republicans. Such tactics still further increased Federalist 


dislike of France. 



17 Charles Maurice Talleyrand-Perleord, 17^1838. from 
an engraving for the EvTopean Magazine, 1814, after a por- 
trait by Francois P G§rard (1770*-1837) 


48 Chari ea Coteaworth Pinckney, 1746-1 8 {fom thepo^ 
trait by Gilbert Stuart, owned, by Julian Mitchell, Charles- 


AMERICA RESENTS INDIGNITY BY FRANCE 
rqA„T.T<« Cotbswobth Pinckney, Federalist successor to Monroe, was humiliatingly refused the “card of 
domicde” which would permit him to remain in France. When news of this rebuff reached America, piAhc 
mdignation was iutense. Adams called Congress in special session in May, 1797, and, tellmg the members 
forcefully that the Directory had “treated us neither as allies nor as friends nor as a sovereign stete, recon^ 
mended the taWTig of measures of defense, to show the world that “we are not a degraded people humiliated 
under a colonial spirit of feax.” 
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TALLEYRAND SLIGHTS THE ENVOYS 
Adams, however, thought peaceful relations might still be 
preserved. He therefore appointed, with the confirmation of 
the Senate, John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry to join Pinckney 
in Paris. Gerry was a Massachusetts Republican and so not 
altogether objectionable to the Federalists, while his presence 
might mollify the testy French Directory. In October aU 
three were mformally received by Talleyrand as Foreign Minis- 
ter. A few days later they were approached by three persons, 
later distinguished as X, Y and Z, as agents of the Minister. 
They suggested that a gift of 1,200,000 francs might prove an 
aid to negotiations. “No, no, no, not a penny,” responded 
Pmckney. Then, after months of futile exchanges between the 
two parties, the commissioners gave up in disgust. Talleyrand 
prevailed upon Gerry to remam, which encouraged the Di- 
rectory to hope for a change of front by the United States, and 
intensified the foreign issue in American politics- 

(Translatlon) 

Paris, 13 PraiHfl .1 s 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs [TallHrranil] ^ ’ 

to Mr Gerry, Envoy of the united States. 

I have received, Sir, your letter of yesterday. You inform me, 1st, that the Journal 
presented contains all the informal negotiations communicated by the envoys to their 
government, 2nd, that the persons in tiuestlon have not product to your knowledge 
any authorization or document of any kind that would accredit them, 3rd that three 
of the individuals mentioned (designating them In the order In which I have placed 
them as W, X. Y) are foreigners, and that the fourth, or Z, has acted only as mesBenger 
and Interpreter 

Although I understand your reluctance to name these Individuals, I must beg you at once to subordinate this to the Importance of the matter 
Wlllyou please, therefore, 1st. cither give me tbelr names in writing, or tell them confidentially to the bearer, 2nd, name the woman referred to hp 
Mr Pinckney, Srd, tell me whether any of the citizens attached to my staff and authorized by me to see the envoys have said one word which has the 
least relation to the shocking proposal that has been made by X and Y to remit any sum whatever for corrupt distribution. 


Talleyrand’s Letter to Gerry, 1798. from the original 
In the MlnlstSre des Affaires Etrangerea, Paris 



450 From a contemporary cartoon The Times; A P^Uical Portratt, In the New York Historical Society 


WAR WITH FRANCE IS THREATENED 

Whilb Adams awaited news from Paris, the war party was with difficulty restrained. But when, on April 3, 
1798, the President sent to Congress the dispatches from the commissioners describing their treatment, the 
resentment was unbounded. As the correspondence was published. Republicans joined with Federalists in 
calling for war. “Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute” became the universal rallying cry. Com- 
merce with France and her possessions was ordered stopped, the French treaties were abrogated, a direct tax 
was voted, and a large volunteer army, with Washington at its head, organized. All this pleased the Federal- 
ists, and especially Hamilton, who became the second in (Command of the new army. 
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A NAVY DEPARTMENT IS 
ESTABLISHED 

Among the various measures for waging the un- 
declared war was an act establishing a navy de- 
partment, at tlie head of which Adams placed 
Benjamin Stoddert of Maryland, Revolutionary 
soldier and Georgetown merchant. Equipment 
for the new frigates, the Constitution^ Constellation, 
and United States was voted; the merchant marine 
was permitted to arm for defense and offense; and 
in July, 1798, three squadrons sailed against the 
French in the West Indies. 

CONGRESS RESTRICTS 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 
The war spirit ran high- France had injured 
America more than once. The impudence of 
Gendt and Adet (Nos. 4S8, 445) was not for- 
gotten. Scores of American merchaiiLmcn had 
been captured by French privateers. Then came 
George Logan’s trip to Paris for the purpose of 
avcrtmg war. Talleyrand received him with 
marked courtesy For m truth France wanted 
no war with the United States. Talleyrand’s con- 



461 Benjamin Btoddort, 1751-1813, Irom Ihp portrait by E F Andrews in 
the oUlte ol the Secretary ol the Navy, Washington 


duct had been bluster to win America at least to benevolent neutrality. But Logan was a Republican and 
his action was an unwarranted and partisan interference in diplomacy. So the Logan Act was passed* for- 
bidding an individual citizen to take part in a controversy with a foreign power. 
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A CONVENTION IS SIGNED WITH 
FRANCE, 18 DO 

But Adams received Logan and welcomed the sug- 
gestion that Talleyrand was anxious for peace, and 
would give a proper reception to any Minister sent. 
The President wanted w’ar as little as the French. 
He saw an opportunity to end it Never lacking in 
courage, he now took the initiative. Without 
consulting a hostile cabinet, he sent to the Senate, 
in February, 1799, the nomination of V illiam Vans 
Murray, then Minister to Holland, as Minister to 
France. To the Republicans the action of Adams 
was endorsement from an unexpected quarter of 
their owm contention, that it W’as foolish to talk of 
w’ar with a country that was only too w’llhng to be 
friendly if she in turn were not discriminated against. 
To the Federalists his action brought consternation. 
In the heat of his first reaction, a Federalist leader 
wrote to Hamilton, ‘‘Had the foulest heart and the 
3ion of V Murray suLiarie. Cumberianci, Ml ablest head ill the World been permitted to select 

the most embarrassing and ruinous measure, perhaps it would have been precisely the one which has been 
adopted.” Taking the initiative for his party, Hamilton insisted that the negotiations be placed in the hands 
of a commission, to include the new Mmister, rather than of an individual Adams finally agreed, nominating 
Oliver Ellsworth and Patrick Henry. When Henry declined the nomination, William R. Davie of North 
Carolina was substituted. After many months of discussion, a convention was signed at Paris in September, 
1809, which gave mutual satisfaction. Napoleon, now in power, did not insist on a renewal of the treaties of 
1778, while America did not press certain damage claims Thus formally came to an end the only treaty 
of alliance between the United States and a European power. 


453 William Vans Murray, 1752-1SD3, from the miniature m the posses- 
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FOREIGNERS IN AMERICA MEET RESTRAINTS 
The ultra-Federalistswere at the height of their power in the spring of 1798 when the XYZ affair had aroused 
a spirit of militant patriotism The opportunity was not lost on those who felt that a check should be placed 
on democracy. The Whisky Rebellion, the Democratic societies so warmly espousing the doctrines of the 
French revolutionists, the scurrilous press which stopped at nothing to denounce public officials — these were 
signs of a decay of the constitutional theory that government was to protect property and to be administered 
by the able. Many Re- 
publican leaders, notably 
Albert Gallatm — who 
had sympathized with the 
Whisky uprising — were 
of foreign birth, and so 
also were several of the 
more intemperate publi- 
cists. Hence the repres- 
sive measures of 1798, 

The term of residence for 
naturalization was raised 
from five to fourteen 
years, the President was 
given discretionary power 
to deport any obnoxious 
alien, and to arrest, im- 
prison, and deport dan- 
gerous enemy aliens. Jury 
trial was not required. 
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Title and first page of the Alien Enemies Act, 1798, frum the onglnal in the 
Department of State, Washington 
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CONGRESS 
PROVIDES AGAINST 
SEDITION 

These drastic measures 
were designed to counter- 
act the exertions of 
French and Irish radicals 
within the country. Some 
thought Gallatin, Repub- 
lican leader, was a special 
objective of the acts. 

But the effects of the 
statutes were far-reach- 
ing. Hamilton predicted 
that “If we push things 
to an extreme, .we shall 
then give to faction body 
and solidity.” So it hap- 
pened. Tlic Republican press at once made an outcry. To muzzle it came the Sedition Act, later to serve 
as a model for the espionage acts in the war of 1917-18. This made it a crime to publish any false or 
malicious writings against the Government, Congress, or the President, with intent to excite popular hatred 
of or resistance to them, or to bring them into contempt. It was aimed at a few Republican editors, per- 
haps unduly ardent in their political activity. But the law did not single out the Republicans; nor were 
they alone in the use of unrestrained language. “Fire-eating salamanders” and “poison-sucking toads” 
were some of the epithets of Fisher Ames, arch-Federalist, when he tried to describe his political opponents. 

CONGRESS AT ODDS OVER THE SEDITION ACT 
Adams made no effort to enforce the alien acts, for the more obnoxious French agitators left the country of 
their own accord, while the President, to the disgust of the extreme Federalists, derided the prospect of a 
foreign invasion. Yet, Idee the rest of his party, he wished that respect should be shown to public ofl&cials, 
and proHceutions under the Serlition Act received his approval The first to suffer was Matthew Lyon, member 
of Congress from Vermont. A fiery Irishman, Lyon had worked up from poverty to the proprietorship of a 
newspaper which lie called The Scourge of Ar^8tocracy and Repository of Important Pohtical Truth, As a rabid 
Republican, he was thoroughly hated by the Federalists and became the butt of their gibes. In January, 1798, 
irritated liy Griswold, Federalist from Connecticut, Lyon in a passion spat in the face of his tormentor. The 
House look up the ease, but the Federalists could not muster the two-thirds necessary for expulsion of a 

member. Griswold took matters into liis 
own hands and on the fifteenth of Febru- 
ary suddenly attacked Lyon with a heavy 
bludgeon. The latter retaliated as best he 
could. The following day a resolution to 
expel both members w^as brought in, but 
nothing came of it. Scarcely had the 
Sedition Act passed when Lyon was 
arrested for publishing a letter accusing 
Adams of “unbounded thirst for ridicu- 
lous pomp, foolish adulation, and selfish 
avarice.” He was fined one thousand dol- 
lars and given four months in jail, during 
which time he was triumphantly reelected 
to Congress. Many years later the fime 
was refunded, with interest. On his re- 
lease from jail, his fine was paid through 
the aid of Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, 
and other Republicans of prominence. 
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455 SectlQii 2, 3, and 4 of the Sedition Act, 179s, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 
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JEFFERSON OPPOSES RESTRICTIONS ON POPULAR LIBERTY 
Pedsecutions for a time continued, but their political effect soon caused the Government to abandon the 
laws. The measures had been aimed at radical aliens and their Jacobm sympathizers, the Republicans The 
latter were loud m condemnation of them. Jefferson in October wrote to a friend “The X,Y,Z fever has con- 
siderably abated through the covmtry, and the alien and sedition laws are working hard- I fancy that some 
of the State Legislatures will take strong ground on this occasion. For my own part, I consider those laws as 
merely an experiment on the American mmd, to see how far it will bear an avowed violation of the Constitu- 
tion If this goes down, we shall immediately see attempted another act of Congress, declarmg that the 
President shall continue m office during life, reserving to another occasion the transfer of the succession to his 
heirs, and the establishment of the Senate for life ” In short, Jefferson saw m the rismg tide of objection to 
the admmistration and its acts fine campaign material. To ensure that “strong ground of the State legisla- 
tures,” he drafted a set of resolutions which he 
placed in tlie hands of John Breckinridge of the 
Kentucky legislature, where, with minor changes, 
they were enthusiastically adopted. But Jefferson 
saw more than campaign material in the sedition 
law. The enactment impaired the right of free 
speech and free press without which the govern- 
mental experiment m the United States must fad. 
The common people rallied to his support as he 
led the attack upon the Federalist aristocracy. 


457 Kentucky Resolutions, Nov 10, 1798, from an early copy 
In tke Massachusetts Archives 


STATE RIGHTS RESOLUTIONS PASS 
IN VIRGINIA 

Jefferson persuaded Madison to draft for the Virginia 
legislature resolutions similar to those of Kentucky. This 
was done. These two documents, destined later to encour- 
age doctrines of nullification and of secession, though con- 
demned by other states, made a profound sensation. Many 
years later Madison wrote of them: “The Resolutions were 
for political effect, intended as a party platform to arouse 
the Republican sentiment throughout the country and 
secure a general condemnation of the Federalist centraliza- 
tion/’ If this was the purpose, they were highly successful. 

458 Vtrgiiila Resolutloas. Dec. 21, 1798, from the copy In 
the Library of Coosreaa 
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Tbe Pasalng of the FederaUeta, from The Columbian Centinel, Mar 4, iSOl, published by Benjamin Rusaell, Boston 


CENTRALIZED POWER RECEIVES A SETBACK 
No more bitter election campaign has ever been fought than that of 1800. The Federalists, intrenched in 
public office, arraigned their opponents as Jacobins and raised the bugaboo of a French plot to sever Ken- 
tucky from the Union. But the people did not listen. In despair the Federalists appealed to the ‘'friends of 
society, religion, and good order’’ to support an administration whose record of service was so full. Upon 
that record the Republicans, deftly led by Jefferson and Burr, concentrated their attack. Centralization of 
power, suppression of constitutional liberties, increased and direct taxation, swollen civil service, all came in 
for reproof. Disaffection in Federalist ranks added to their troubles. As state after slate swung to Jefferson 
the Federalists became frantic When, despite Hamilton, Burr carried New York for the Republicans, the 
result was practically certain. The Federalists had fallen Never again did the party elect a President of the 
United States. 



^60 SBU&tQ Chamber of the First Congress, Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, from a photograph 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE VIRGINIA DYNASTY 


T he party that came into power on the wave of the Revolution of 1800 was pre- 
eminently the party of Jefferson. As a party leader, Jefferson is without a peer. 
‘'In his understanding of mass psychology, he had no equal. When a measure 
was passed or a policy adopted in Philadelphia, he knew the reactions in the woods of 
Georgia without waiting for letters and papers. This rare insight into the mass mind 
made him a brilliant propagandist. . In his leadership we find more of leading than 
of driving. He had a genius for gently and imperceptibly insinuating his own views into 
the minds of others and leaving them with the impression that they had conceived the 
ideas and convinced Jefferson. , . . Jefferson was the original ‘Easy Boss. ^ . . . Jefferson 
was the most resourceful politician of his time. For every problem he had a solution. 
He teemed with ideas. These were his shock troops. If he seemed motionless, it was 
because by a nod or look he had put his forces on the march Like the wiser of the modern 
bosses, he knew the virtue of silence. When in doubt, he said nothing. When certain of 
his course, he said nothing — to his foes. It was impossible to smoke him out wlien he 
preferred to stay in. In the midst of abuse he was serene. And he was a stickler for party 
regularity. He appreciated the possibilities of organization and discipline. When money 
was needed for party purposes, his friends would receive a note’ ‘I have put you down for 
so much.’ . . He was never too big for the small essential things, and he was a master 
of detail. . His energy was dynamic and he was tireless. He never rested on his arms 
or went into winter quarters. His fight was endless.” — Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and 
Hamilton^ 1925, pp. 107-111, Such was the man who came to the Presidency in 1801. 

The degree of success attained by Jefferson and the causes of his failures as well as of 
his achievements may be found embodied in the remarkable words of Josiah Quincy, 
polished orator and arch-Federalist. In the course of the debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the suspension of the Embargo (1808), Quincy said: “We are but a young 
nation. The United States are scarcely yet hardened into the bone of manhood. Tlie 
whole period of our national existence has been nothing else than a continued series of 
prosperity. The miseries of the Revolutionary war were but as the pangs of parturition. 
The experience of that period was of a nature not to be very useful after our nation had 
acquired an individual form and a manly constitutional character. It is to be feared we 
have grown giddy with good fortune, attributing the greatness of our prosperity to our 
own wisdom, rather than to a course of events, and a guidance, over which we had no in- 
fluence. It is to be feared that we are now entering that school of adversity, the first 
blessing of which is to chastise an overweening conceit of ourselves.” Quincy, in short, 
believed that the progress of the country was due, not to the somewhat undiscerning 
though eager experimentation of the Republicans, but to factors imbedded in non- 
political institutions. These institutions, chiefly economic, Jefferson had found none 
too pliant. Less doctrinaire devices than his were needed to promote the general welfare. 
The times of adversity prophesied by Quincy came in 1812. Yet from the clouds of the 
War of 1812 the country emerged with a new, unchastened spirit of optimism. The 
“Era of Good Feeling” was a time of rejoicing, when men felt that their country had 
been tested and found good. The nation was vigorous, self-reliant, hopeful. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON BECOMES 
PRESIDENT, 1801 

The success of Jefferson was honestly dreaded by 
numerous intelligent folk. The Reverend Timothy 
Dwight, President of Yale, prophesied that “the 
Bible would be cast into a bonfire, our holy worship 
changed into a dance of Jacobin phrensy, our wives 
and daughters dishonored, and our sons converted 
into the disciples of Voltaire and the dragoons of 
Marat.” Little wonder that, when it was learned 
that the electoral vote had been a tie between Jeffer- 
son and Burr, the Federalist caucus chose to support 
tile latter as the lesser of two evils. Only the pressure 
of Hamilton secured, on the thirty-sixth ballot, the 
selection of Jefferson, who he thought would “pursue 
a temporizing railier than a violent system.” 


Thomas JeHeraon, 1743-1S26, from the portrait painted In 1806 toy 
Rembrandt Peale, in the wew York Historical Society 


JEFFERSON’S MYSTIFYING PERSONALITY 
The man so distrusted was indeed a perplexing in- 
dividual. Born, in 1743, of good Virginia aristocracy, 
he was a lifelong believer in the people and in their 
desire and capacity to govern themselves. Studious 
and retiring, he nevertheless for a generation led a 
political party with deftness and aplomb. A cul- 
tivated gentleman who with reluctance left the 
brilliant life of Paris to jom Washington’s cabinet 451 
he in a few short years was condoning the Terror as a 
mere incident in a beneficent development. His partisanship dates from this period, and as time passed his 
mystifying personality unfolded still further. In May, 1787, he was described as “an American who is at once 

a musician, skilled in drawing, a geometrician, an 
astronomer, a natural philosopher, legislator and 
statesman. It seemed as if from his youth he had 
placed his mind, as he had done his house (Monti- 
cello), upon an elevated situation, from which he 
might contemplate the universe.” Thomas Jefferson 
and Benjamin Franklin were two of the most versa- 
tile men that America has produced. Both were 
deists and were influential iu the development of 
deistic thought in their day. Both were men of 
science. Though the terms were not then m vogue, 
Franklin tended more to pure and Jefferson to ap- 
plied science. If Franldm was the greater diplomat, 
Jefferson was the greater political leader. Jefferson 
knew well both how to con promise, when the occa- 
sion seemed to demand it, and how to fight. He 
made bitter enemies and constant friends. Although 
at the end of his administration he suffered the humil- 
iation of seeing his policy of “peaceable coercion” 
abandoned, his prestige was not impaired. For more 
than a decade after his retirement he remained the 
“Sage of Monticello” to whose drawing room jour- 
neyed men of all sorts seeking counsel and guidance. 
Though Jefferson has been dead for more than a 
century, his thou ht and his ideals still influence the 

462 Prom the portialt oi Jefteraon toy Mather Brown (1781-1831), Hpvplnnmpnt of the American neonlp 

painted In London about 1785, courtesy of CUarlea Fiancla Adomal aeveiopmem oi lub American people. 

Boston 
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MACLAY’S PEN PORTRAIT OF 
JEFFERSON 

In 1790, Senator Maclay thus described the Demo- 
cratic leader. '‘Jefierson is a slender man, has 
rather the air of stiffness in his manner. His 
clothes seem too small for him. He sits m a loung- 
ing manner, on one hip commonly, and with one 
of his shoulders elevated above the other. His face 
has a sunny aspect. His whole figure has a loose 
shackling air. He has a rami ding vacant look, 
and iioLliing of that firm, collected deportment 
which I expected W'ould iligni[*y the presence of a 
secretary or minister. I looked for gravity, but 
a laxity of manner seemed shed about him. He 
spoke almost wnlhout ceasing, but even his dis- 
course partook of lus peisonal demeanor. It was 
loose and raml)hng, and yet he scattered informa- 
tion wherever he went, and some even bniliaiit 
sentiments sparkled fiom him.’’ There is a stak- 
ing contrast betw^cen tlic poitiayal of the thud 
President by the poliLiciaii Maclay, and the artist, 
Stuart. 

JEFFERSON WANTS A ‘‘WISE AND FRUGAL GOVERNMENT’^ 

Jefferson’s creed was simple, and understood by his followers. Nowhere is it better stated than in the 
inaugural address, delivered by hi.n in the new capitol ‘'Let us, with courage and confidence, pursue our 
own Federal and Republican piinciples; our attachment to union and representative government. 
Kmdly separated by nature and a wnde ocean from 
the exterminating havoc of one-quarter of the globe; 
too high-minded to endure the de^^radations of the 
others, possessing a chosen country, with room 
enough for our descendants to the thousandth and 
thousandth generation, entertaining a due sense of 
our equal right to the use of our own faculties, to the 
acquisition of our owm industry, to honor and con- 
fidence from our fellow-ciLizens, resulting not from 
birth, but from our actions and from our sense of 
them; enlightened by a benign leligion, professed 
indeed and practised m various forms, yet all of them 
inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, 
and the love of man; acknowledging and adonng an 
overruling Providence, winch, by all its dispensa-; 
tions, proves that it delights in the liappincss of man 
here, and his greater happiness hereafter, with all 
these blessings, what more is necessary to make us a 
happy and prosperous nation'^ Still one thing more, 
fellow-citizens, a wise and frugal government which 
shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall 
leave them free to regulate their own pursuit of in- 
dustry and improvement, and shall not take from 
the mouth the bread it has earned. This is the sum 
of good government and this is necessary to close the 
circle of our felicities.” 




463 Jeffprsonin 1700, fimi i>ib pnitrail bv Ollbpit Stuait tn the Bowdom 
Muaeam of luue Aitb, Buvviiuin College, Biaixswi.cU, Maine 
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JEFFERSON’S CHIEF ADVISERS 

Jeffersoist’s caliinet selections sLill I'lirtluT illiiini- 
nate the man Tliree, Heniy Dearborn anrl Levi 
Lincoln of Massac huscLLs ami Gideon Gi anger of 
Connecticut, came from the stronghold of Federal- 
ism, which had given Jefferson but one vote in the 
electoral college Robcrl SmiLli of JNEarylanil ])e(“aine 
head of the Navy Deiiai linen 1. These men ^^e^e 
either of mediocTc ability av in charge of military 
administiation, a matliT iii wl'u li the Presirlent took 
little niLeresl llis real advisiis \N(‘t( Luo, I^Iadison 
as Secretary of Slate and (iallalin at the T’icasury 
Albert Gallatin A\as the ablest finai'Ciei* among tlie 
Republicans. A giaduate of the ITmveisily of 
Geneva, he hail come to Aineri( a in 1780 Siticc his 
election to Llie House of neprescMitati', es ni 170,3 he 
had made piiblie linam e his stndv In that 

body lie had hecoiue the n ujgiiized Hcpublican 
leader Gallaliii's lliirLeeu \(‘ais as Si'CiVLary of the 
Tieasury de\'<‘loped a t)olu y ph'n'^uig to his leaders 
and their suppoiters ILis major eiiie at tins tune 
was to reduce the public debt. Ills ceoiioniy was on 
a fair way to acliievcinout when foicign disturbances 
came to disrupt his thrifty plans. 



415'j vibpil, CJalUlin, 17lil-lS10, from thp portrait by Gilbert Stuart In 
llu* Meliupolltan JMii&PUm of Ait, New York 


CONGRESS IS GUIDED BY RANDOLPH 

With a working majority in both Houses, the administrative program fared well Persons still confined under 
the Sedition Act wxtc pardoned, the Hanidtonian whisky tax was repealed, the icsidence requirement for 

natnralizaliou reestablished at five years, and the 
army, navy and diplomatic corps reduced. The 
Presuh’ut's spoktvsiiiari was John Randolph of 
Roauok(‘, will) bad eiil<M'ed the House on the wave 
of opposiiion to the Alien and Sedition Acts and was 
to ]/io^e a eoiisisteiit stiicL constructionist. This 
led him later to break wuth Jefferson. But now he 
was admiiiislralion leader and his keen wit and 
sarcasm weie employed against the Federalist 
enemies The first clash wuth the Federalists came 
early. On February lil, 1801, tlic hang-over Con- 
gress had passed a Jiuliciary Act (No 404) which 
set up a nuicliincry of courts wdiieh the Republicans 
eonsideied needlessly expensive Worse than this, 
Adams bad in the last hours of his administration 
filled the sixteen nenv judgeships with stanch Fed- 
eralists, among them defeated Congressmen. The 
mcoming Republicans regarded the measure, and 
with some cause, as a partisan device designed to 
perpetuate Federalist powxr Repeal was accom- 
plished on IVIarch 31, 1802 “Judges created for po- 
litical purposes, and for the wmrsi of purposes under 
a republican gov(‘ruincnt, for the purpose of opposing 
the National w'lll, from this day cease to exist,” 

1 Randolph of Roanoke, 1773-1833, from the portrait by Cheater reioiced the NdtioiWtl IutelllQ6UC6T, 

(1792-1866) In the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D D. 
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457 JuRn Marshall, 1753-183,5, from the portrait by John Wesley 
Janhs 117SI1-1840) In the possession of R S Marshall, Ports- 
mouth. Va , courtesy of the Frick Art Referenca Library, New 


JEFFEKSON AND MARSTLVLL HAVE 
OrPOSING VIEWS 

In June, two oi' the new judges sitting in I lie Supreme 
Court had instructed tlie District Attorney to prosecute 
the editor of the National Intelligencer for libel agaiiusl Ihe 
Judiciary. Though the matter was ilropped, iL had spin rwl 
Jefferson’s zeal to get nd of such partisans Another event 
soon after strengthened this desire. On Januaiy 20, John 
Adams had nominated John Marshall of Virginia, acting 
Secretary of State, to be Chief Justice JMai shall had long 
been the subject of Jefferson’s dislike, \\liile Marshall 
thought no better of the new President. The opinions of 
the Chief Justice in the famous ease of Maibunj \ s J/nr/f- 
soTi, 1803, were regarded by Jefferson with Ingh indignal ion 
as an unwarranted and partisan ‘'attempt in sub\ ersion 
of the individuals of the Executive Cabinet willmi their 
peculiar departments” Indeed, the contemporary criti- 
cism of Marshall’s opinion was chiefly of this eharai tei; 
almost no attention was paid to the muncialion ol that 
principle of judicial review that has since made Marbniij 
vs. Madison a “leading case.” 


THE REPUBLICANS ATTACK THE JUDICIARY 



Bit by bit, the Republicans became convinced that they could not hope to govern the country with the 
judiciary in the hands of hostile partisans Hence began a general attack on the judges. They first dealt 
with John Pickermg of the Federal District court in New Hampshire. As he was a drunkard and mentally 
incapacitated, it was easy to secure his impeachment by the House and removal by the Senate. Then 
charges were brought against Samuel Chase of the Supreme Court. Chase had been a Revolutionary 
hero, but since 1793 his conduct on the beach had been notoriously partisan Ills handling of cases under 
the Alien and Sedition Acts was remembered by Republicans with hatred. He had actively campaigned for 

Adams in 1800. This was 
no unusual action for the 
judges of the day, but 
when, in May, 1803, in 
the course of charging a 
grand jury, Chase at- 
tacked the President and 
his principles, Jefferson 
gave the word to prose- 
cute. But the House, and 
its manager, John Ran- 
dolph, overdid it The 
Senate refused to find 
Chase guilty. The attack 
on the judiciary had failed. 

Not until 1811 did a ma- 
jority of the Supreme 
Court owe their selection 
to the Republicans; even 
then Marshall’s person- 
ality and views continued 
to dominate. 


Hon. SAMUEL CHASE, 

ON’EOnUF \SS011V1I JLpbllCES 
il PnEV£ COC/JlTO^ TUB V\JTEDSrfrE5, 

iieroRt TH* 

HIGH COURT OF lMPC\CHWi.NT, 
cauroscD or tiic 
^cnaic of rbr illniccii 

mi SE Ol ncpuL^i vr^iT/rrs, 

!■ ibi nwi. of ihriii'H.liM anil of all Uii IV.iiIl ot iha Uiutod Sbl* 

HIGH CRIMES £7 MISDEMEANORS, 
sLi'pOiro 7oj/fii L^r^ m jiivcouu/ttsdj 

non Ml NTs wu 1)1 1 Ml iL r\prrs, 

Jruuil , /jH/MdrFMrar /u/hk/ u)fuf 


469 S^D^uel Ch^e, 1741-1811, from the portrait by C W. 
Peale in Independenue Hall, PbllaaelpWa 
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THE LOUISIANA COLONY 
BECOMES A CHILD OF FRANCE 
Meanwhile, the shifting currents of Euro- 
pean politics were creating a new issue. Napo- 
leon was master of France and eager to extend 
his power War with England was closing, 
Talleyrand pointed to America as a fruitful 
scene for new glory So on Oct 1, 1800, by 
the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, Spam was 
persuaded to cede Louisiana to France. In 
March, 180'2, the Peace of Amiens threw open 
to France the high seas. These developments 
perturbed the United States. No man in the 
country was more interested in the welfare 
of the West than the President. Now, when 
the settlement of 17G3 with Spain seemed 
about to be reopened to the disadvantage of 
America he wrote Robert R. Livingston, 
Minister at Pans “There is on the globe one 
single spot, the possessor of which is our 
natural and habitual enemy. It is New 
Orleans. ...” So long as that outlet for the 
Mississippi country was in the lax and indolent 
hands of Spam trouble could be avoided, but 
once let the strongest of European countries, 
controlled by the indomitable ambition of 
Napoleon, enter the country, and American 
interests were al hazard. 
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The French Proclamation to the people of Louisiana, 1802, from the 
‘ ■ 5 New York Historical Society 


471 Rohoit R. Livingston, 17411-1813, from the portrait 
about I7')il by St Memln, In the New York Public Library 


copy In the 1 

[Translation) 

In the name of the French Republic, Victor, General of Division, Captain General 
of Louisiana, to the Louisianians 
Dear Louisianians 

By a tieaty made between the French Ooveinment and Hla Majesty the King of 
Spain, Louisiana has become a property of thel'rench Republic I come in the name 
of Its First Consul, the immortal Napoleon, to take possession of your interesting 
Colony, and to lom your foi tunes to the brilliant destinies of the French People 

Up 10 the present time, dear Louslanlans, in spite of your wise conduct, and all your 
efforts for the aggrandizement of your Colony, you have been able to stamp the result 
of your activities only within the narrow circle of your old possessions, you have not 
been able to take advantage of all the resources offered for agriculture in this vast and 
fecund territory, you have not been able to turn to the profit of a larger commerce all 
the rich fruits of your happy soil. ^ ^ , 

I come in the name of our Government to offer you means to multiply your pleas- 
ures, I bring you the laws that have made the glory ol the French Nation, for they 
assure Its tranquillity and its happiness Surrounded by Just and enlightened magis- 
trates. we shall vie with you In establishing Incorruptible Justice In your midst A 
wise and far-sighted administration will give movement and Ufe to agriculture and to 
all branches of Industry and of commerce I bring you brothers like myself who even 
though we have not proilously met you, know you well enough to esteem and cbensn 
you Henceforth all dellghtiullv mingling together, we shall form a lamlly, each one of 
whose members .shall work lor the happiness and prosperity of all T shall feel for you 
the tenderness of the father that I have become, I shall show unceasingly the solicitude 
of the mother-country to provide the Colony with anything that It may need 

Pear Louslanlans, do not fear the Imposing group of warriors who surround me 
The glory that they have acquired in battle merits your esteem, the virtues that dis- 
tinguish them will permit you to love them They shall respect vour rights and your 
properties, and I assure you that you can only praise their conduct As for myself, 
dear Louisianians, my happiness will be assured If I can assure your own by my watch- 
fulness and my caro. 

Victor 


JEFFERSON USES DIPLOMACY TO AVOID WAR 
Rumob of the treaty of cession came to Washington. Before it was a certainty, the Spanish Government in 
New Orleans closed the port on the technical ground that the United States had failed to apply for the exten- 
sion of the privilege as provided for in the Pinckney treaty of 1795. The West was aroused; but Jefferson, 
abhorring war, thought diplomacy might succeed. Livingston was mstructed to impress France with our 
determination to keep the Mississippi open, and with that end in view to sound Napoleon on the purchase of 
West Florida and New Orleans. Monroe, Jefferson’s favorite diplomat, was dispatched to aid Livingston. 
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472 From a sculptured group Sinning the Louisiana Treaiy by Karl Bitter (1867-1915) 
on the Louisiana Monument, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. St Louis 


NAPOLEON SELLS LOUISIAJJA 
TO THE UNITED STATES 
Tjit: ultimate siireess of the American 
policy was aided by several events. 
Napoleon’s colonizing scheme rested 
upon the rich island of Santo Domingo, 
Hayti. But a successful slave uprising 
and the appearance of yellow fever per- 
suaded Napoleon to abandon the island. 
Louisiana was now useless to him; more- 
over, another w^ar with England was 
brewing for which he needed money. So 
in April, 1803, Barbe-Marbois made an 
offer to Livingston to sell, not simply 
Orleans and West Florida, but all Louisi- 
ana After some liaggling, the bargain 
w^as struck for $15,0 00,000. Livingston, 
Monroe, and Marbois signed the treaty, 
wliich added to Amcric*au sovereignty 
more land than was contamed in all the 
original thirteen states. 





POSSESSION OF LOUISIANA 
DISARMS CRITICISM 

Jefferson was pleased and yet perturbed. The 
trans-xippalachian pcjople were now assured of a 
trade route; but acquisition of the new territory 
conflicted with the doctrine of the strict construction 
of the Constitution he had so often announced. He 
even prepared an amendment to cover the matter, 
but fear lest Napoleon might change his mind, and 
also pressure from the frontier, caused it to be given 
up. The President summoned Congress into special 
session, the treaty was ratified on October 20, 1803, 
and the delicate point of constitutional law was 
overborne by the fact of actual possession. 
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Flrat and last pages of tHe English version of the Louisiana Treaty, April 30, 1803, original In the Department of State, Washington 474 
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IRRECONCILABLES SUGGEST A 
MOVE TOWARD DISUNION 
The Federalists could not oppose the 
Louisiana Purchase on grounds of strict 
construction, but their dislike for the 
‘'lordlings of the South” found a pretext for 
opposition. The treaty provided for the 
ultimate admission of the ceded territory 
into the Union as a state or slates, and this 
meant a lessening of New England’s impor- 
tance ill the National Government. So they 
advanced the doctrine that although under 
the Constitution teiritory could be annexed 
as a colony, admission of such territory as a 
state would require at least a constitu- 
tional amendment, involving the consent 
of throe-four I hs of tlie states When this 
proposition failed of acceptance, a few ir- 
reconcilablcs, led by Timothy Pickering and 
Roger Griswold of Massachusetts, broached 
the advisability of secession, and, although 
discouraged in their designs by such Feder- 
alists as Fisher Ames and George Cabot, 
they considered that if they could enlist 
New York’s support the scheme would suc- 
ceed. But New York was Democratic- 
Republican. How could it be won? The 
Federalists placed tlieir hopes on Aaron 
Burr. 



475 First pase of the letter from Timothy Pickering to Thcodoie Lyman, Feb 11, 
1S04, icleiiiiig to possible dissolution of the Union, original in the Moasachusetta 
HisLoiical Society 



FEDERALIST RELIANCE ON AARON BURR 
No American career has lieen more checkered than Burr’s. 
Son of PnntTton’s first President and grandson of Jona- 
than Edwards, he began life auspiciously. After serving 
wdth distinction during the war, he began in 1783 the 
practice of law in New York City. Owing partly to the 
restrictions then imposed upon Loyalist lawyers, his 
practice soon became highly lucrative. He also began a 
public career that showed him a master politician. 
From state offices he went in 1791 to the United States 
Senate. His services in the 1800 campaign were indis- 
pensable lo the Republican cause; but his complicity 
m the Federalist jobbery resulting from that election 
lo.st him any remaining shreds of regard by the leaders 
of the party. Henry Adams thus characterizes the Burr 
of the early nineteenth century: “An aristocrat imbued 
with the morality of Lord Chesterfield and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Colonel Burr was chosen the head of the 
Northern democracy. He was the idol of the wards of 
New York City, and aspirant to the highest offices he 
could reach by means legal or beyond the law; or, as he 
pleased himself with saying, after the manner of the First 
Consul of the French Republic, ‘Great souls care little 
for small morals.’” 
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/TEW-YOJiX ET£/fLNU POST^ 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 19 


Th* itatetncat caouiwnc ^ ^ ^ 

ihc iBierview between Cwml HtmUtop nndCol 
Bbit,. pubbehed w the-Eireilti»( P«w o* Monde/ 
lut, fttudiomly 9 ^/oHkd imailoDUiginy p»it»6nlail 
of whit post at the pli^ ef loeeiuif TW» '»»* 
dKiited bjr idit^dn ewMidenUone *t the ilPBe,«i)d 
wiih the mtention, ihil whiiftW tt itiight he deeii»- 
cd pibperte h/ hciwe the pulOic, ihould be madb 
thcMtbjtct qf BfutuRcommBmeuiaa. Tne follaw* 
Ing u ^ertfore now labrei'ttcd. 

In the intervtcwi that hive >Ince taJken place be* 
tween the guUenteti that wen pMsemi ihc]| have 
hot been* able lo agree in two impertnitraeu thar 
passed there— fqr winch reasou ooihing wai laid on 
thpae ivlijecLS in tiie pajier lately published at tooth- 
er particulars in which they were ugreed | 

Mr P expressed a CMiEdent opinion iha.c Gene 
ral Hamilton didnoiErc fiisi— and that he did no* 
fire at alt at Co/. Mun Mr V. N teemed equallr 
ConJident m opinion that General H did fire first— 
and of ceorte that m mnat have been a< his antago 
nlst. 

General Hamilton's fnend thinks jt tobea dtcred 
duty he owes to the memery of that exalted mao, to 
hia eoimif/) and hia fnenda, to publish, to ibe worhl 
such facie and circumstai^ea as hate produced a de- 
•wvt convKtion in bia own mind, that he can not 
havaheen mistaken m the belief he bat formed on 
those pomu— 

1st Betides the testimopies of Bishpp Moore, and 
the paper coniaming an expiesa declaiaiion, -undet 
General Hamilton's ownhandrincloidd to hu friend 
In a packet, not to be delivered but in the event of 


his deadly and winch have already been published, 
Geueral Hamdtoa mfonnrd’Mr F at least 
previous TD^be flSair, that tie had d»«b» whaihrr ho 
wguid not ticrlvt and not return Mi Borr's first ^r^ 
Mr P* remonstrated against ihia deierminatldo, Clijl 
urged piany cona'dVations against if, as daogetouJ to 
Iiipisel f not Dcecssaty lo \he partiralar casc^ wh«h 
every gruond oflK^Dmiiiada^, not hmniliaring.liad 
been pnopeeed aii4 ri^i^ He said he would not de 
cide lightly, but take time to d^ be ate fbily It was 
incidentally fnenitoned agsin at ibeir ocbasional sub 
uquent coDversaiioni, and on the evening precediiig 
the dme of the appointed mierview, he informed 
P he had made his imnd not lo Jtrt at Cat 
Burr tie Jlret tutu, ifil to rtcetfe bit fit, aiuifire in 
tSe air, Mr P again urged him upon ih«s subject 
and repeated his former arguments. KisJinalsn 
saerWasin terfflathat madean impiassionon Mr 
P'a mind which can never be effaced '‘M/fnenil, 
It m the effect of a niusious scaorLt and does 
ootxdmjt of reasoning I it is iibcINb to say more on 
the subject, .as my purpose u definitively fixed " 

3d Hia Jut words before he w as wounded afford 
a proof (bit ibis liurpose had not Cjiaoged. f^Uien 
Iw received hia pktol, afterhavmg taken bii poel 
non, he was asked if he would have the hair sprid^j 
tet His answer was, “Afor thu umt " 

3^ After he was wounileli, and laid laiht boM, 
the first words he tmered after lacovenng the pqw 
er of speech, WSre, (addressing hiBseff to a genii*- 
man present, wh'o perfectly wen fentimbCrk vt) 
'* PtiKUetaH tnenu Idtdw^ meqq to Jin or Cbf Burf 
tiejirtt tinu " 

4th This determinauem had been communicated 
by Mr P. tp that gentleman lhat morning, bufoK 
they left the city 

3th The ptstol that h|d been oaed by Oenenil 
Hamilton .laying looee over the ocher tppa^Mfua m the 
case which was opeoi after havmgfieoi jiiOfiKtinie 


in the boat, uaeof the boatmen too^lbol^ 
pot It into the oasti' General Hamlhen obn^lng 
iWa, said "foie core V ir tesH^ 

ft maji goej^aiu/do mirc^{/t" ‘ Thia is also icmcmi 
bmd by ihe Gemlcmati iltldhd ta 

This ahewe ^at h| ^af "at yensible of bavhi^ 
died at all. If hsi had fistd Acweiir^to woClvrng th^ 
ttfauniC be wDul^ hayc lb and ihv^re 

havehnowa that the pistol could not go . bpt if 
a/irmdtdbic muoibove been the oGfepCof inipyob 
nntary exertion 6f the musefes prodheed hfr h fibornl 
wopnd. m which Case, he eould uof'bavdL been -coni, 
scioua uf having ficcif 

fi.'Mr P having iirotig a fianviciion (hitif 
General HsmiUcm had fired first, it could not have 
escaped his mttentlon, (all hts xnxiety being alive for 
the effect of the first fire, uid having no resipn to be* 
hevs the friend of Col, Burrwu nptelnccrdfn the 
contrary opinion,') he determined to go' to ihtspol 
whem Ihe aBiur took place, to see iF he codld not 
discover some tracssof the eourso of the bell from 
General Hamilton's pTiiol, He took a frirnd willj 
him the day after General Hern'll ton dwd, and after 
some examinattoi\ they forluh^ tely found wbar tiey 
were m search of They ascertained that the ball pas* 
atd through the fmlh qf a cciUt Kite. U kn cleVhiioit 
of about twelve feot and mt half, perpffndioilarl^ 
homlhe ground, betw^a thirt^ dndfbprtcen f^set 
from the mark on which Gaoeral Uatniltoa xtood, 
and about four feetwids of the direct Hnh hemoed 
him add Co(on|e| Burr, off die right aide i he having 
fallen rni the left- The |Mllrhtf;yiii! IhMi Amoqgh 
whick ihs |»all' paued waoL Cm o#4fld.,bmught «b ibis 
ciiy, and u nmy in Mr Ghtneh's poisessiun. 

Mo lafilrCDceB are pointed' ant as reiDltiii|frOiis 
iheis facts, nor will any comnenH he spade. They 
are left to tfio candid judgmefik and iechogs J 
public- 
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Contemporaxy commeiit on the Burr-Hamilton episode, from the New York Evening Post, July 19, 1SD4 


THE BURR-HAMILTON DUEL 

The Federalist conspirators found Burr in complaint mood. He was in the midst of a bitter struggle for 
supremacy in New York politics. The antagonism of Jefferson had thrown all patronage to Burr’s rivals, 
the Clintons and the Livingstons. He was thus in the market for support, and accepted Federalist backing in 
the gubernatorial race of 1804 This alliance met with the stubborn opposition of Hamilton, friend of union 
and foe of Burr. Burr, defeated, laid the cause at the door of Hamilton, as he had done in 1800. Angry to 
the core, he called upon Hamilton to make good the charges the latter had sponsored in the campaign The 
duel that follow’ed in 1804 was a momentous event. The Federalists lost a great leader, the “Northern 
Confederacy” foundered, and Burr was compelled to flee as a murderer. 



478 Blennerliassotti's Island, iroin an engraving by F E Jones after a sketeb by lizzie Forbes lor 
The Ladies Hepositorv, Feb 18S9 


BURR GOES WEST 
Broken in the East, Burr’s 
audacious ambition led him 
to the West. Crossing the 
Alleghanies, he drifted to 
Blennerhassclt’s Island in the 
Ohio, near Marietta. It was 
the show place of the West, 
thanks to tlie mansion and 
estates of Harman Blenner- 
hassett, a wealthy Irishman 
of good blood, born in Eng- 
land, who had settled here in 
1798. He had surrounded him- 
self with all the culture pos- 
sible and whiled away his time 
with philosophy, music, and 
the arts. 
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BURR ENLISTS SUPPORT FOR A VAGUE SCHEME 



With Blennerluissct was his talented wife, afterward Lo 
attain some fame as a poet. To them Burr broached a scheme 
which has never been fully understood. They fell in with 
his design and contributed money, energy, and supplies. The 
island became a hive of military activity Further to insure 
success, Burr won the support of General Wilkinson, then 

in command of the 
army and Governor 
of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory, and as two- 
faced a villain as 
ever served the 
United States Gov- 
ernment. Other 
leaders of the turbu- 
lent West Burr won 
through magnificent 
fabrications of his 
fertile mind, the 
mind of a romantic 
politician in a ro- 

480 Geneial JumoH Wliyiiaon. 1757-1825, from the mantlC age. 
portrall, 180H, by St Mcmin In the Corcoran 
Oallrry of AtL, Washington 





479 Harman Blenniirhaasett, 1765-1831, Irom William H. 
Safford, Tha Blm,iQ}liasscu Papers^ Cincinnati, 1864, after 
the engraving by A H mtchle (1822-95) 


BURR CAPTURED AND TRIED FOR TREASON 


Through 1805 and 1800 Burr carried on liis 
involved negotiations. Rumor was rife llirough- 
out the West, but the Federal authorities were 
slow to act. At last Jefferson became convinced 
of the seriousness of the movement. A presi- 
dential proclamation of November 1800, 
called for the arrest of all involved. Wilkinson 
and others deserted and Burr found himself a 
miserable fugitive. Finally caught in Alabama, 
he was brought lo Virginia for trial on the 
charge of treason. 

The case was an event of unparalleled social 
and political interest. It was tried in the United 
States Circuit Court sitting at Richmond. 
Burr’s charming daughter Theodosia won him 
the sympathy of many, and the court room was 
packed to hear and sec the eminent participants. 
Chief Justice Marshall presided. Luther Martin 
and Edmund Randolph were counsel for the 
accused, and William Wirt for the Government. 
John Randolph was foreman of the grand jury. 
The trial was widely regarded as a test of strength 
between the Chief Justice and the President. 
Certainly Burr’s acquittal on technical grounds 
did not lessen Jefferson’s animosity toward the 
leader of the Federalist bench. Burr was again 
tried on a charge of misdemeanor and was again 
acquitted. 
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4S2 Tlie Bntitah Attack by the Lcander, trom a contemporary print published by J J Barralet in the 
collection of N S Barton, courtesy of the American Art Association, New York 


AMERICA SUFFERS 
FROM THE 
BRITISH-FRENCH 
QUARREL 

Meanwhile, despite factional 
quarrels arising from the cen- 
tralizing tendencies of the ad- 
ministration, Jefferson had been 
triumphantly reelected in 1804. 
His troubles seemed to have van- 
ished. In December he wrote: 
“Peace is smoothing our path 
at home and abroad ” In this 
he was unfortunately nnstaken. 
The Peace of Amiens had been 
broken in the final struggle be- 
tween Napoleon and England. 


Each employed all efforts to cripple the other, let neutrals suffer as they might. The chief neutral was the 
United States. After Trafalgar m 1805 England felt free to tighten her control of the seas The competition 
of the American mercantile marine was proving damaging to the British merchant. The rule of 1756, for- 


bidding neutral trade to ports closed to them m 


time of peace, was revived, and strengthened 
by an admiralty case in 1805. If France 
would not permit Americans to share in the 
trade of the French West Indies in time of 
peace, she should not be permitted to tlirow 
open these West Indian ports after war had 
been declared and after the British navy had 
driven the French merchant fleet from the 
Atlantic. In May, 1805, Fox’s blockade 
closed French ports from Ostend to Brest to 
American vessels. Finding it more convenient 
to blockade the American coast than the 
European, British vessels were stationed off 
New York. Their policing proved highly 
obnoxious and occasionally warlike. The 
killmg of John Pierce by a shot from the 
LeandeVi a British warship off Sandy Hook, 
April 28, 1806, was an unwarranted act of bar- 
barity that aroused American resentment. 

THE BLOCKADE IS TIGHTENED 
Napoleon countered with the Berlin Decree 
of November, 1806, declaring a blockade of 
the British Isles, and confiscation of all 
vessels coming from England to a French 
port. The English ministry replied with two 
Orders-in-Council, of January and November, 
1807, which extended Great Britain’s blockade 
to every European port from Copenhagen to 
Trieste. There followed Napoleon’s Milan 
Decree of December. By the end of 1807 
any ship bound for Europe, except for Russia, 
Sweden, or Turkey, was liable to capture by 
one or the other of the warrmg parties. 
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The London Gazette. 

^uUtCbeti Slutiiorttp. 

From IturfDtp January 6, tn eaturOa; January lu, i8oy. 

AT lUe Court at the the 7th I Cnrmy, wiiIicmii takini; Timw Siepi ou Ilii Part to 

^ of Jm„my tBoj, UlUa„i tbu VioUr.ee, iiMt to Kton uom Am 


^ of Jmwtj tBoj, J 

P R B a E N T, 

The KINC’i Moll itxcdlait MajcAj la ConciL 
'l^HEREAS ifae Fnodi Covmnneiit bii 
tlTucJ ccrtoia Orden, which, n ViobUoa of 
ihe Ubgn of War, purport lo prohibii the Com- 
■ctneofaD Ncntnl NatMua with Hn Majetlf'i 
Danunioaii aad olTo to pmfat fneh Natioof frun 
tradm( with aojr other Conatir anp ArticUo the 
<<i«wth, PiwliioCfOrManuriaure bT HwMaJellp’a 
Doauawni { aod wbeieu the laid Coicnnnent bi 
AA taken upon itCelT lo declare aO Hn Mijeftp'a 
Dohidmui to be la a State of Blockade, u ■ Tine 
phto Ihr PletU of France and her Allin are them. 
Cdm cuofined oiiliin ihcv mm PorU hp the fn- 
penor Valour anil DiTcipline of ihcBniilh Nirpi 
and nhemi fueh Aiirmpu on the An of the 
Eoeinp would gire to Hu Majedp an unqucAiouahU 
Riglitef Rciiliaimo, anil would warmrl Hia Ma- 
jeftj II mroicwf Ihr r.ine PiohibitMn of all Con- 
■icKr wuh rrince, winch llui Puwrr rainlp hope, 
to [Fed againll the Comnenc of Hii MijeRp'i 
SiibjcQi a Probihiiion -winch ilie Sopenonip of 
HwMajelj'iNaval Forcci iniglil enable him to 
fiipport, bp aauallp inrellins the Porta ul CoaBa 
of the Entu.) wah numcioui Ainadrone and 
Cruiatn, hi ai to make the Entranec or Approaeh 
iliCTcto mamrcAlp diii|no.ii| and whereu HuUi- 
jrRp, though unwillwg to fullow the EunpU of 
Eucbich bp piwcecding to au Enttemup To 
^iRndlug to aH Nationi nut engaged m the War, 
^ud anpntg on ilwir accullomed Tilde, pet ferb 
JluaUlf buiind Kpadue Regard to the juR De. 
teaee of tbe Rigbti and Ijiereimr Hia PcopU, 
woe n fufier Tuch Mrafurci to be ukca hj the 


Enrmp, wiiliuii taking ronie Siepi on Ilii Part to 
Kftiaiii tbu ViuUnec, and iir retort upon Am 
ilw Evils of their oiva Injnlliee | Hu Majeftp u 
thereupon pleafid, bp and with the Adiiec of Hw 
Pnvp CounLil, lo Older, aud it li berebp oidetcd, 
that no VcRel Hull be parniiied to trade from 
Port Id anuthcr, both whidi Pone fliall bdoogto 
or he in the PulUlfioo ol France or her AUuih or 
Ihall be fo iiur under their Conlnol ua that Bnti/k 
VcITeb map not freclp trade iliercat i and the Com. 
manderi of Hii Majeflp'i Slupi of Wan and Fri- 
vateen AialJ be, and am hetebp uftruAed, to warn 
cverp NeiitrtI VelTel coning from nnp fueh Port^ 
and dcftiiicd to another fueh Port, to dircOalMnc 
herVopagv, end oot to proceed to anp fueh Pott | 
and- up VeFcl after being |b warned, or up Vcf. 
fid rao^ from up fueh Pott, after ■ ittronahM 
Tune ball have been aForded for receiving In. 
furinatian of thi; Hu MujellT'e Or 4 cr, «b>ch fta> 
In fiiund proceeding id another fueh Port, Hull he 
captured Mil brought ip, ud, lugether with Iwr 
C.rgn, Ihall be condeoiiied ai lawful Piuc. And 
Hn MajeAp’a Principal beciturwi of Siaie^ the 
tordf GummiSuiirn of the Adnnakp, ond the 
Jndgea of the High Court of Adnirdip and 
Courti of Vice Admiraltp, ire to lalie ihenceeJBip 
Meafnm hcieiu ni to ibeni IM rcfpoaivelp np. 
1^“- tP. AwJmrr. 

. - DU Jlferrorp, iloC, 

pvRDERED, bp the LoHi fiphiiunl ud Tern. 

^ ponliinFadnmcntalRinhhdpThitiliMHMfa 

wm not receive inV IVtiiiM Ibr e pnrtito Jill ilket 
Fndep ilica7ih of Febniarp nen ^ , 

Oide^ ’nBt tbiiHDufaFai^liot vnecive nop 
RcpiM frm the niMn l^tloai prtfrntcd to 


483 British Order-ln-CouncU, dated Jan 1807 , from the London Gazette, 1807 
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The finifliing 

STROKE. 

Every Shofs a Vote^ 

And every Vote 

KILLS A TORY! 

DO YOUR DUTY, REPUBLICANS 
Let yout exertions this day 

Put down the JSTings 

AND TYRANTS OF BRITAIN. 

LAST DAY. 

Apiih 1807. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR IS CARRIED 
INTO AMERICA 

In theory, there was little to choose between the 
two belligerent nations. At first Americans sided 
with one or the other as party tradition dictated. 

The Federalists fancied war with France, the 
Republicans war with England. At any rate, 
a foreign issue was once again intruded into 
American politics and Jefferson’s hopes for peace 
were rudely shattered. Jefferson desned peace 
and endeavored to maintain an honorable 
neutrality. But Britain’s command of the sea 
rendered her conduct more odious in effect than 
the equally dictatorial policy of Napoleon. So 
it was against England that Jefferson directed his 
neutralization scheme. For long he had believed 
that America could maintain peace under such 
trying conditions by the use of a policy of 
commercial discrimination. He had witnessed the 
success of the non-importation agreements of 
colonial days; he revived the method now. In 
March, 1806, a Non-Importation Act was passed 
excluding such British goods as were not essential to America. Before this mild measure became operative 
he sent William Pinkney to London to negotiate a treaty which should restore mutual confidence. But the 
treaty proved so advantageous to Great Britain that Jefferson rejected it without submitting it to the Senate. 
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Republican broadside, 1S07, directed aeal^t 
Federalists. Irom the copy In the New York 


British" 

Historical Society 


Wednesday, July 8, 1807. 

cpirnnUieduHh «h«Mow»:dli«rpQ«orwMnnbjr ihcU Sutw, ahill offord •ny »1J to nny i«eh 

furcs, from kohtpoT war orih* UnUed Suica, vnacl. oonirary loilw prohlMiion cuiiUiiiini m 
aiiartof h<.r crewj and ihal no drcuniaunco »hli prucIamuUon, ellhtr in rcpalnUH nny aiicn 
niinlii be naming; to mark iu ehamirter, U halt or in frimubliiKher, her oflieera or crew, 

been previoualy ucertalned ihal ibe aeaincn do- wiih auppHoi ol any hind, or in any manner wlmi. 
jnand^wera iLalTciliizaiiiorthe Umlcdkuua aoever. or if any |«dI ahull aaaiai In nmlsmuiK 


BY THOMAS JEPFBRSOS, 

fIBIIDUT TMk V OtATU Of AHBMCa, 

21 proclamatioii. 


DuHnr tha wan -Mch, for aomo lime, ha*e Ha^ingt cffeeled hla purpoM, ho rciumrd to an- any of the aaid •niietUoai^m uiilcaa li be h.r he 
LBiloppily preaaildd among ihe powera of Europo, chor nllh hla a<|U.dron nlihbi our jurlsdlcilnn purpoae ofearrylnK them bi the Brai inMuiici. ha- 
Ihe UiJted Sttioa of America, Rrm lu lhair prln- HoaplulKy under auch clreumatancea ceaMa w yona the hnilu and junaditUun of the O S pi im- 


— — jrprln- HoaplulKy under auch clreumatancea eeaaca to - 

ciplea of peart, hue cudeavared by jnaiice, by he n duty « and a continuance of ti, with auch un- leai Itbeln (hr catc .veaacl forced by diairesa, 
a roKolar diacharge of all ibelr nBUonal and loel- conirolUd abuaea, would tend only by muliiply or charged with public dUpJichea, aa here mailer 
al duliea, and by etary friendly omee ihrir aiiu- Ing injuriea and iriitutiona, to bring on a rupiuro pwivldcd for, auch ^raun or penotiaahall, un (on- 
■tlon haa admllud, lo inalnuiin^wiih all the bet- beiarcn (he two naUona Thu extreme rraoit victlnn, auflier all the pa^a and pcnaltica by the 
llgernia, their accualomed relatlona of rriend- b ec|ually oppuicd to the intereat of both, at it b lawa pixiiiued |ol-Mcfa eflencca. 
ahim hoapiulhy, and commercbl intcrcoune^ to aaBuianu.i of Uie moat irieiidly dtapeainunaoo , . , „ 

Taking no part In the cniBMiDna which animate the part ol die DriibU government, in the raWat And I do hemby enjoin and require all per* 
IhrM powera Bgidiul each other, nor pcrmltllng of whtch thb outrage liaa been commiited In aona bcMing oflicea civil or mitury within or 
themadvea to enietiein a with but for^e realo. ihla light tlir aubjrci cannot hut pretrnl Utelf to under the auihoiliy ol the U. Staiea, and til 
muon of general peace, they lure obaerved wlih that govenmicni and aircngihcn thenioUtiaiD oihera, cltlzena 01 inliabliAnta therrur, or being 

C od Wih the TMiuiriJUy uiutnodg und ih^y 'Wi honontbie reparniiOD of Ac wronu whiuh haft Hllhlnlliciiiinei iviili iK|{&Uncca^ proiupuiiidc 

Ueve iliai no IniitMACB of 1 dep^nure from lu boon lionet aod lu ilM eflcctuil conirot of it« nu- exert thiir rcvpeciuc uulhorilleflf uiu lo be 
dutiea can be juatly Imputed to mem hy eny na- val cummuidert, which alone can juauly the go- aldbg and aatuting to the Mrrying ihia procla. 
thm Afree uie of their harbora ami waiera, the vcmrociii uf the Untied Suica in the rxrrcbe ol niatioo and eveiy part thereor into full oBect 
mc^ma of ralitang end of rerreahment, of tuc- ihpae huipiuUiiea U b now conairained to db- .... 

co(irioihclriiek.andaulTcTbig, have, at alltlmea, cunlinue nmrrf5r/r,t, Thai if any auch vtaao * 

and on equal pnneiplea, been extended to all, end be forced liilo the harbora or waiera ol the 

Uilt loo Jiiilabt % eontUni rocurrelice of acta of In conaideratlon of theae clrcumiuncct and United Statea, by dlaircaa, by the dangerh of tlio 
Inaubonltiuniao to the Uwt, of violence lo the the right of every nation lo regulate itt own po- aca, orby the purauit of an enemy, or ahall eiiicr 
pereuns, and of treipuaca on the property of our lice, to provide loi itt peace and for the lalety of them chirgcd with the dlapatchei or buiineui 
Silnne, ceoiiiiiiicil bv offiecn of ono of ibe b«i- iu cllucna, and coiieeiiUBntJy to refuM the ed- from their Mtemment, or ahull be a piibllo 

Unfent panUe reedved biumk ua. In iniih tniiaioii of armed veaaeb into lu hAibori or wa- packet for the comevance of leiiem und dia- 

iheM elniaea of the lavra of hotuiidlliy have, with tera, rllhcr in auch numbert or qf aurh deaertp. patchea, the cumnunding officer iminetiLtely re- 
fevb excepllooe, become habitual to the cum- liona, at are LMoriaUleat with ibeee, or with the porting hb veuel to the collector of the dialiitt, 
Bdndere of the Biiiiih armed veiifb hovering uialntenance uf the authority ol the lawi, I huve etaUng the ifoject or cauaei of entering ihi a-ild 

on our GoaMa, imd frequcniing our harbora thought proper In punmance of the authoniiea harbora or wutcra, and oonfoniiuig hlmulf to the 

They hrm boon Ibe luhjca of nrpeeted leptw apeclaUy glvpQby law lolHuethbmyProcUma- regulationB in Uiut caae prcvciilied under the 
aenmiona to Uielr government Auaumneea have non, hei eby requiring all armed veaaeli bearing euthoi iiy of the lawa, ihall be allowed the beiiehl 


I proper ordera ahould reiirain eommliaimia under the government of Rreti of auch regulaiiona reiprciing repuira, Bu|iplien, 
them within the llmll of ihe nghia and of iho Urlialn, now within the hurboia or watera of the «“yi Uitercourie and ilcpunure ua ihall be por- 

reaped due to a fibhdly lutlon i Mt ihoae ordera Unlud Statea, itnutedbioly and without any de- nulled under the aamc wuihoiiiy 

and laiui .neea have bean without cITcct , no in- lay lo depart from tho aamo, and Interdicting the 

Manco of publanroent lur paat wrongi lua lakeit entrance ol all the aaid harbora and walora Wlhe 10 teaUmony whereof, 1 have cauied the teal 

aald armed leiaeb, and loall oihm bearing com- ofthaUnllod Statea to be oBixed loiheaepicKnll 
mb^cina under ihe auihoiily of ibe Britiab ko- >imI rigned die aamo 
Al length, a deed, tranacenillng all we have vemmenL 
UUiertoaarn or auiferml, bi Inga the public icn- 

hlUltly lo.a aerlpua.eriaia, .nd our forbeumnee to And If the aalil vaiaela, or Any of them, ahalt 
a necaatary paiiaa A frigate of Ihe U Statea fail to depart aa albreiairi, or if they or any oihera 
truadhe to a atale of peace, and leevbig her her- ao Intarolcijod, ihall hereafter enter the harbora 
bor on a dUtant aervlM, haa been aurpiiied and or waiera atoreatid, I do In that caaC foibid all In- 
attockedby a Brlilah vcaael of lupcrior force,* lercoufac with thojin or any of them, their ofiieera 
MW of a aquadron Iheu lying In our wnixra and or crews, and do prohibit all ibppilea and idl 
^vcrlng the tranaaeilon, and has been dhubled from being fumUhed to them or any of them 
fitoii service, with the loia of a number of men 

kUled and wounded This enormity was noi only And I do declare and make known, that If any 
vvitboiii provocation or ]uoiifiabl«,^uaei but waa perun from, or wllbln the Juriidlctlonol Umiu oC 


.iven at the city of Wailiinglon the aecond 
day of July, in tho year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and aeven, and of 
the aoverelgiity and independence of the 
Vldled Statea Uie llilny-Grat 

THa JEFFERSON. 

iu Tils raxaiou'r 


JAMES MADISON, 

Srcrmry e/ Sietf 


JEFFERSON RESISTS 
BRITISH 
IMPOSITIONS 
Shortly thereafter a fur- 
ther strain was placed 
upon Jefferson’s concili- 
atory temper. Great 
Britain had never ceased 
to insist upon the in- 
alienability of British 
allegiance, as applied to 
sailors in foreign service. 
Now, with American 
commerce flourishing', 
high wages brought many 
desertions from the Eng- 
lish merchant marine and 
na%y. So the policy of 
impressment was re- 
sumed This came to a 
head in June, 1807, when'^ 
the Leopard fired upon, 
stopped, and took several 
men from the United 
States frigate Chesor 


486 PToVlamatton o. July *. tarbore. Irom tUe copy 
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" TENTH CONGRESS 6f THE UNITED vSTATES; ' 

at j&CSUSWH, 

Begun and held ar the city of Washington, in the territory of Columbia, 
on Monday the twenty-sixth of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and seven. 



AN ACT 


b\ t*ic Senate and Vlou''*’ ot Reprtjsentatn es ol the United States of AnicnUt iTiC’oogicss 'fUtt m 
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4Sb The Embargo Act ISO?, from the orlfflnal 
m the Department of State, Washington 

FOREIGN COMMERCE 
IS FORBIDDEN 

StrcH incidents convinced the Presi- 
dent that stifler measures must be 
taken. He, therefore, pushed the 
Non-Importation Act further in the 
Embargo Act of December, 1807. 
All foreign commerce was, for an 
indefinite future, prohibited. 

SMUGGLING THRIVES 
UNDER EMBARGO 
Enforcement of such a drastic policy 
proved harder than enactment. Ship- 
owners and merchants were loath to 
surrender a highly profitable, if 
dangerous, trade. As prices fell, 
even the farmers began to resent the 
policy of passive coercion. Smuggling 
throve, despite rigorous enforcement 
measures, passed in 1808; even row- 
boats were subject to surveillance. 


THE EMBARGO, 

A SONG COMPOSED AND SING AT DOVER. JULY 4ii\, i 8 o 8 


[ruifc—Ccme Ut us prepare--^ 


D ear Sirs, a (j wrong 

Tu demand a Ntuj Song, 

I halve let all the breaih I Can fpare, go , 
With the Mufe I've confer d, 

And fhc vont fay a word, 

But keeps laughing about the zmbarco 
1 wi(h that I could 
Sing in AUgto mood, 

Blit the Limes arc as (tupid a5 Largo , 

Could I halve mv choice, 

I would firain up mv voice. 

Till It fnaptiW ihe^rin^ioF embsrco 
O ur great politicians, 

Thofe dealers in vifions. 

On paper to all lengths will dare go , 

But when call'd to decide, 

JLike a turtle they hide, 

In their own pretty ^e// the embaxco 
I n the lime that we try, 

Tn put out Britams tye^ 

I fear we (hall let our own pair go , 

But yet we’re fo wife* 

We can fee with French eves, 

And then we (hall like ihc embargo 
A French privateer 

Can have nothing to fear . [go. 

She may lnad,and mas hear or may there 
Their fri(,ndnnp isfuch 
And wc love them fn much, 

Wc let them flio thro’ the ekbailco 
O ur Ihips all in motion 
Once whiten'd the ocean , 

They fail d and return d with a Cargo 
Now doom d to decay, 

They arc fallen a prey, 

To jefferfon, worms, and embargo 1 


Left Eriram flioiild take 
A few men by miltake, 

Win* under falfe colors may dare go, 

W e re manning their fltet 
With our Tars, ihat retreat 
From poverti, (loth, and cmbarco 
What a/tf/j Vkc have made, 

About righis «ind Jt re tradt^ 

And fuorc wl cd nutlet our own Hiircgo, 
Now WL cant for nur foals 
Bring a Hake from the /Inafi, 

Tis a breach of the twen/ietA emaarco 
Oiir Farmers fo gay, 

Hoia thev gallop d away, 

'Twais iniiney that made the old mare go , 
Rut now /lit wont Rir, 

For the whip or thelpiir. 

Till thev take offherefof, the embargo. 
If you dik for a debt, 

The man turn:i in a pet, 

I pay hr > ] I 1 noi let a hair go , 

“ If your officer comef, 

“ I fliall put up my iiiumbs, 

And clap on Ills bTLaih an embarou’ 
aThus 1 hpinmy dertrnjs, 

A gieai part of our joys ; 

Yet we'll not ht the beautiful fair, gy , 
Thev all will contrive 
To* keep commerce alive. 

There s nothing thev hate like e w £ ar cc 
Since rulers dtliitn. 

To deprive us of wme, 

'Tis bell that wc now have a wir go , 
Then each to his poll, 

And fee who will do mod, 
lo knock out the blocks of embargo. 


FmyrtD and {orjale ly 7 . r, J* Bar/cir, at hn Pi mwg Ojitc on Dover Landing 

- ■ — - - - - - - 
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A Brltlati political song on the Embargo, from the copy In the Now York 
matorical Society 
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bvB ftm LXECUTI 9 N of Boi^apartk’s Or^Jers to Burn, Sink, .«id Dtftroy ywr^; 





1 . 00 k on this PicVurt ! 
for huliiva»^ or any otht?r 


Read the tiansacrions m wlycjiit U 
Partisan <»r Prance 'if ipw ca|i I 




On nwft. IKf NtH |— 

Ui'ACV Ai.D,hAUJiiai:i 
.'f AMJ.KIC^ko’ V« *.lw y 

ot ^ UirtMii.ik, *n * Wliv Mt 
1 1 >'•11 I Atlume] And wUt yvt i 
tit liiPiltU lit httnt^ ] 

I* l!.U t< - I * AtulUtifM twlortf vuu 
ktUM i I lilt wArriii^ at vr>urConr«,t 
VAClSo^OVrW. 

itft Mimtiiri Ui«i1|m’iJ lntiMihc linf 
‘ l^i^CilSMtlOMlUi tttPlitIV L'hi* UbKAIMAC 
tim, iM l> 4>«yi I'om Lifpr^irul 1 ««tl taa 
pto'rf MKire 4 Muiuy i*UtjlM.| ijHIik. t« 
tint »U^I|w4>lllh iMt.Mirdt t*" 

iHo»,i(iu H 

ifd'WrA** Vi. iwAogfct Mid 1*. 

-fl t,^Kxri>hg^y%mMm 

i*f ^*0 ( 'll HttihU wlVfcl* t 

)ap,n tS» (nil vv%‘Tl lu>%^ mruH tHW|,i« 

iMi th** nuirfli wi I 'i‘v « thpn «ui 4 

th* nwji'th tif thp Chaaial, 

«m rt»«ch fliftnri' lywrdinE* 

H nfii Mdemd (II bwHfd tlm F 

WhUiit I 4<<il Uir««fli(i<rt I 

iliat ih« pf iHaiiIiI bt' motived 
thi Pt(t*bt>ni*>t whI ihc i^y hViX 
Tb»(« <«dfri Kca« 4(ffr»»*ribi i,r> 

» u»t fitire* rpiurwd, mkI 
liainfifc *« cpni'ilUJ ( » »**>:« ou 
tMlnxif l(tg 10 tl 
I ioinn^ Arntfranii blflt'Ki *hii;K h*. 
TAK.IM ftrd BURlNr ihc Tmh 
iLin4 t*». 

^JkUAf ifmhftj'*’** 

I } t il»,i« tfeapwl OHKHC 

(tun (t.<* tKf.t any Hw Iiwuth i»r*e «ri 
U(,<t.(t tul U to lUinritlur piUbiwM* b 
vt ji I i4 ftooi.biiM* ( but b«b)4K Ibiy 'm 
t'h ^ »)i»*in imU* tlM truittt <4 

\Ut S01»»P4'* t WJlldttlMf 

tit< t> I tfftUtiMkly dirftiN»#4 thwfi m 

(. < u (H II* flri^ 

tkn »»-»p KtHSi* I'niA 'WHKff I 

sn'tr-^vifeSigi Eity r 

IwS 

, (prtnii tc 

jifwSTr^^ '* 

T^« Wi- ufA a mm* Mm im 

tbi’ «l t« *10 It »iK ti *u* I «0b t 

. it-t t . W <«i f 
i»nm ^ it i trt'u » (?(1(Hlt WA dti 
f hif« iA*vn •»‘ri (uuppfad ttt »« 

v»t lipt 4.1 - ’fttm lilt JAtei 
1/!lillm\ to <41 <n i.fb l4it> (»>mWI wa 
« *1 1 >i4i t (*« bMit «iut iyit ibt 
' I Itt 4I» ll* tJoi P**I15 W# U 

, ylf t .If (,rus' pt, 

WljM 

t '/ / wri ‘**m 4 wjit 
I'i' ' * tff ik 'JfSm. 


i '< Jfitiriifc'- I 11 

^ ' 9 ii# I1M 


lederali&t broadside on French piracy, pubUbhed at Boston, 1808, Irom the copy in the 
American Antiquarian Society. Worcester, Mass 




THE EMBARGO IS THE 
CAMPAIGN ISSUE 
Under such circumstances 
occurred the election of 
1808. Madison was the 
administration candidate; 
C. C. Pinckney of South 
Carolina stood again for 
the Federalists. John Ran- 
dolph attempted to win 
support for Monroe in oppo- 
sition to the Government. 
Throughout the states the 
election turned upon the 
issue of the embargo. Feder- 
alists denounced the Gov- 
ernment for ruining trade 
and accused it of blmdness 
to French maltreatment. 
The Republicans replied in 
kind, in manifestoes ex- 
ploiting British truculence 
toward America. Once 
again, a foreign issue threw 
a shadow over domestic pol- 
icy, and caused threats of 
secession to be made. New 
England after eight years 
of Republican rule and with 
four more in prospect was 
growing restive. 


British Barbarity and Piracy ! f 

Tlie FcdcraiUsU itay that Mr.^Chriatopher Gore ou^hi to be nupported M.ObA.' 
eroMf— fot foM 44iaekmm tc J3rti(utt^-M.f Bntidh influence i» Eo eflect the suf- 
frage of a free people, lift iheni read the following mriancholy and outrage- 
ous timdiitl of Hrit;^ Ptraej, and judge for thcai^vcs. 

1 ht “ LEOPARD OUTSPOTTEO'^ or ChcMpeak Outrage out4on«. 


I IV *<h>uih; «r ihr ntn^nm fmnolHic of »t WUWi pn .. wptwn NUM. awlw4lUi»to«g»ri d^i yl wp. j 

isit^aiss£&Tite*MssS«sw:. 

'ff>*y*** X .-liluxM hiiKw Mmmy ^ . 


I teSwImlw (!*»«*« djtofteftywwj. »4 fl 


iium iMTt bm HwiMttM ouw Ua ■>]( riStUt^m. KOT>r«bwiw<t cili« 0 UK,«XV 4 * 1 ^ I 


mm iMTt bm HwiMttM ouw w M.«r«o "*>*'■' A rfirfUtm. ).4inmbwiw<t cilindUK,i»«k dmMpmilMi «rib« 
l| iilniHtwm \ MKiwnlHi^ngu* ilwKhwWfr Mi-lUw-Bb mk*^* 

— ' ! wmn.ii»wflrai»t>Uw<tbqTi>b>mii>lto 

I rACm . . -Mmlhmi w the dlmBcUwl «*««*, imW bw (y Bu 

Af Mjiirtf i/ff'i w»,i oMwrfitrtiw «>tp«nw7 AwwW •»* i»w*«IWJwttn 

sla trwli Viwr, •!«<» ti* mitrJ ixtim ^thr imfirt \f\ «|tcmnl. w I mi >/.«« t ?***^^ 

U. I«> Obwii*. W|I».<B (.>Wli»ii|i, WTiwa <« •»* -t.< «if|i 1jrti7> 1 w^’£^ 

«ii«Brr«BLMMi,w«»M \mr> Wmilb, Ib« wwtolrfi. { abtMnVrlKMilMlbr Cam Mlw B, fcw 

E'sriv*itt(25£n5:rai5fi^ 

%*:Ji7jaKr4;rBrrr^^^ 

Ifc w,lW..iuli;;i7(>»»B.i«.B([l«n *r Ha bmlmi boaM Mb .JWlj.*i iiimiiaiv )«rwM^ 


i waati inr^brrwaabmw a(CiirWa~r<l^ || 3iIpFMr*SSa^Cag^ tW»^ 

MVlaui BUI aU«»Ml u> Mn*. A« Wan«),^tMalmctvaah«i0^e«iwli1ln, duplkalait^ Ibaliu 

i&i risSiiSj Sffi sf?s5^ oS^ 

IK »j* lukliii na^ial Hw VraaaiiBM>i -»• «w Imia wiiy Tbw m ta«ja4, iif»lav «b« ate ««« be lawla^, ar , m 
ilMii-rtioaWainmmiliBeanwiW Ai aii ihM.iV Cm fl i«ioiaawfcl»di«Kika*^klWhKi#o*UtoU^ 
4elu»ii«liwp(lrAoalma(iil,Mfgi uaUaiW *e « Oam Cmbww jsrtierfwl »* WbaaijA. tbobgli Bw, 

'war a,!riliaUiaMWi»aii4arw|.)ri««»wwtaa^ uO (|.raKfl4rfiihai(nA»maw,*toial«Ui^ 

.|..ii«kltmaaaarntatMlllwl>i.M>bii l>a»aaMr>,nm wtB A amKr .a, IbadraftwaaMiardy brBHd^MUr 
,HI rl« Caniim. uVb larUMBiM fcewwboraa, ead llil.w pr fer U „Mt, ■ di^n^ Jar paraMM, a4 fe<liJWf»*'5 
ly tun im^, baanMaMdBauMM A due iha laan taianM ilf^ tl«e MlanSiaj a4 * ihiwi, *a« 

»»*iM,aMa..MI)a Oca baill B^wi^Wi> mWium >»*« iSS 

, 5S!.5frK(rsa(r3ir-^^ sixxis.’sa m^^ 
l^iSxsxti.vs^SAzsziicu'isrj^ 

wimad ti>(yiainfw AKw^a albe arMMGlir MbaoicrX «M(4tmbM«t cLian i4ia l»<iMdl.w1r 


'^iSxsxti.vs^SAzsziicu'isr^ 

laaprMum^MdwaaaMMinJbyaAelk^^ X 1r tfmlUiHt MflSiMMUwwaa atamrf jart ^ MW 

sii^.iss:v^ra:sir^ 

, Jiliri(arm,*bW»1itmit»«fciaa,1*«ai(-l aw ewaar^iha | 

edjnMHfV If^IrWtM. of aac <4 »l* A«««iy aeaWD itarf [erdie W iWl »aa«l»aa IW, A*(J«ta« (B«inM»Wi* 
ilMim}4maiU,W«<;u^»«iw(4hwTea.^ Ua-Mwie 4uH h»*tftf«a<'b*rfa*aaiM 
Mlbwivltn'iliWMlla^ that ikMiwnaaaMlAaa ewit^ • ^ . , 

Srisiir'irSS'dirvswjre 1 1 


Syl4ti«»B,BMlprMariM W IM mAMMn Wi* «m uiMW 




BtOjUJir, «r W. 


48ti A Republioaa broftdsldB, Boatoa, March 2^ 1808, from 
the copy in the New York Hietorloal Society 
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490 James Madison, 1751-1836, from the portrait by Asher B. Durand 
(1795-18SS) In the New York Historical Society 


MADISON BECOMES PRESIDENT 
All the New England states, except Ver- 
mont, cast their votes for Pinckney, alleging 
that Jefferson’s tactics were aimed at ruining 
their section of the country. Madison, how- 
ever, won a majority of the electoral college 
and entered the presidency. He had behind 
him a long and distinguished career in the 
public service, but he had worked largely 
m the capacity of lieutenant to some more 
vigorous captain An excellent staff officer, 
Madison proved a weak leader. He is des- 
cribed as "possessing a calm expression and 
a penetrating Slue eye; he looked like a 
thinking man/’ Small and plump, he was 
slow of speech and action. Though Jefferson 
retained an active interest in affairs, his mas- 
ter-hand was absent. Congressional factions 
assumed the power which Madison knew not 
how to use. 


NEW ENGLAND AGITATES 
FOR EMBARGO REPEAL 
E'ven before the close of Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration the embargo had fallen. As 
its burden grew steadily greater, agitation 
in New England called for its repeal. Town 
meetings hotly debated the issue and sent 
petitions to Congress. 


Tb the lifhalitounts of due Town of 

I'kluw CiTtxeK*. 

YoO tbutycKcr ScTcctmcn 

have be«n of opiiKtnni iliat it wm 

Bl«og«itwr untUKtaxU'^t trtrXpiOttnt, a«4 
‘tmprvftf for th« Tmin of SbUix to lator. 
|!tfe wttb tiu, GdwtfRl Gorcmnwnt uptm 
tka ontktiott of r^imoving tbe EnilMtYo « 
Utt Jii 0 frgikl ttu]iil»rr of (be tohabjiaou of 
ihHtMv kao'iroqiMoted ihimtocafl t Die«t> 


obT tIw Ikey have 4e«.tnrdi *t tlw*r 

dw,y <(Mrsu«Oi to the of BciijaOub 

^idUQAlt ioiu E»q •»« other** to twue 
aistt pdtlish dw fnUowioft wbituu, 

JOHN FUNCHARD, TawnCkri, 


r»- 


MreftAt reiur*" 

ikf nfiht TawnafiUdiiit. 

You ar« h^rebr ro^ulmt farthwith to 
0 Ottfy«o(f V»ru ih« Frc«hol4«rs*Ad other 
InitabiUiirt* of ihr Towo of SriUm, oailifi. 
««1 w rote io Totmaffvrt lo Ward No 
lootsriobte m tttt Meetiog hoa*e r«Tbd 
tbo Titwrhiwitf iw awd on Wotloco. 
aay.UieeithtniU^oc 9o*«Ioclc. A-M. 
lODOtr if ih« Ttwirti will odofac foPootog 
rediu»>. to be pnrseoted to Coogrti* xs 
ooon «« mtiy W iiB» tbrtt ae»a toeettae; 

lA itiittmen J 

PHOPOfiKD PfcTinow. 

«* To lAf ifiworoWL thf Srmtf, mid ikr 

ffwmedde the SHtfou jj/ ffefrftnianUrmf 
o/ikeVktUdStMmtinC^teu 


Town Meeting. 


The Inhahitatm pf Sahnn to the State 
of MnttAtbttOHilP, oqovtoetl jo Teera 
Meeting* itMteetfvtOy ^ prt«-m. 

TK'it U caocMbKoe* «f ib*ir toea! i<iuo« 
tiOB they auie almwsc who’ly dep«.nd«irM up. 
CM foecigo ir^mejxe for (h«tr lubdintinrr. 
Tbc} hpve khreofore ««<o nnh the chcjirK 
<oi«rTn the CfWuututitcL of du late Ume 
wMch have tnterdt* ud all *vtL.K oemmene. 
msA nt0>t«ct44 th# voasting tr id* to imtHti. 
aloitd acvrre rntncCiuiM. Bt <llu opero. 
don «fd»«»e!oWii,tV people, pamSmloelr 
die pouter Met nuKidltttg harerd* 

ttoayudhtrd gitriiidisirtu, indehr wa- 
vm w roptiih npproorhikig wben ^h4f hn 
toRvl onh toll greater acvcntpdio »»»« of 
those nt<cn.irtm of illv obkh thay hsy« 
hi,eviof6n. been cUo toobtido fay wnrh t. 
biatmlrniptovcoeot. ** 

It iww appews tbst i(kr«w Ketrietivo 
isteafoecs wiai fanvofaoca chfirdiii uotli*. 
uuMctattari tfinr th?/ would tiKlaec thut 
to roeeiod ih'ir uigtisidMaocs 
nwiardortH hov* nholly l*4<td oforodo- 
dof; tHmotfect. Boi tbo dtotirosc 
wbUh tixutto, tegitw«6 ycur Prudooerp «»• 

S W sBtifi&eoon dioc a pr«fcn i» o|}i:t«8 
opmia^ a bt«efii.lid w tfa d»u 
dtoms *dr BoAo *i4 Pfa«t^ 
lUdestfay toe jpoMoito «a(*rtie«o of dboae 

toonttif dwdr otoa 

tiCnaS ItsdfcpaadeuM, AoJ if ft U a duty* 
U ino«t faw a tifranllcac^ fx 

jbepiotAi oTuk Unttid&tdlof to sta fay 
a mutit^y oifranoiMMas oamTocroo* dm; 
genitaw^f&atsrot teas 

Uja Ervttorccagnkxc xfao !tsdi|retuiMw of 
oiiroiwCoaftuy., 


Your Pctiuon<.r» furdier reprreept, that 
they cotitHlrr ColOAeree *« es«eeu*| to 
dtt strength and poosperuy of the Uaned 
Scatd, and to the support tind coec/Urage. 
meat of Agrteufture *ud the JFith.rie^, 
vod Uki cMinot far s otr Drat aJmit an 
Jt4«*th4tit IS to be Lreier kfaundMivd f .r 
th« «ftt4t*iihTBmol Mkoofartuncs. Undrr 
thnae convii.uu'ti, olJ fmax an apprdirit. 
dioti that Coitoiui'n etf leog ihrnrud Jta, 
m»v never retutn into us seeu»ion>t.iI rh,ii}. 
min, a* well a* fi um * regard ts t^trowo 
rights, Bpd thoM oF thetr poirat»v,-~thet’ 
pfdj tlutt the several hwrti laying thew uw 
tt-rdiction* may bu n-p«al<i.d> 

ftrtfAwg M 0 tnptf t>f rftf <v^ 
tttimttfth* Borronr, tnd t, tnierapy «/cA«. 
iuuum 

Attcnt, JOHN PUNCH ARD. 

Tern CletL 

TocMrvtd Antmeam nrd Fntids of 
idte Ccotitrjf* 

Yoa are called opoa aolcomiy, to 
atteod tlM Towa on ii£j:D«d 

ftfaoTe, to hd 00 Uio foru^io^ peuu^o. 
The gflieenwait m yotir coutur/ bo v# 
been ^odeaeofutg; to meupntsin yotir ' 
light* and liberttofe as mdejjfiideTtt 
sattoa ag^bst G. JQritam nad Frttocie i 
to protect oar from wipiese. 

rnent, and our tmip frota dothrotittott ; 
to resiUtt&icarion by the Bntisb Oor- 
emmtnt npon owr feat jaodlboiionlMb 
'Oommeixei «uid to soya Ofor ptopiy 
fraot iboeumxkoe aitd ftonsbdo or prli* 


^auen and entps ut w&r llio enu>«r 
go has becai laid far tbene purpoees, 
and tbo foregoitig peritiua culr upoo 
yon todoncKrhe ig;oYtrriun«nt md .;iu 
yottiaeltM up to ixiewercy ttud inju^- 
ttoeoi the belligerent powem Hate 
yon DO ooofideBoeto too govenimint 
of your own cbmeo } Aro you sailJirig 
ooMmnalJly to onooniuge tomgn im- 
tiom (0 infilnge yonr ngMs by tniii. 
ltdy avowing your detemiiiaitou jchu 

to bear any Tucoovienieooo to^hith 
a vindication of tlicmwin snliject youf 
— I<!f llbetlh>PBlxiotoori775,you are 
wming tobear all tologs mher thaa 
enbmit to be taxed by Greui Britain, 
comt forth und decton U, amd vOTt 
MotmrmmmoiL 

A QAVcm will be held 
by ffie- True Amcr Uam^ thik 
Evening at 6 o^cIock, at 
WaSSTTNGTON HAlfc, 
and shew yoar en- 
iOTtesthe strength of the 
good old cause of Indej(>cii- 
dence* 

SdsRh Out tpC9. 


Town Meeting broadside, Salem, Mass , Oct 25, 1808. from the copy In the American Antlciuarlan Society, Worcester, Mass. 
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492 Connecticut Besolutlons on the Embargo, Oct 1808, flrom the original In the Connecticut State Archives, Hartford 



403 Connecticut Resolutions on the Embargo, Oct 1808, from the original In the Connecticut State Archives, Hartford 


NORTHERN STATES RESENT THE POWER OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
The doctrine of state rights was for the moment borrowed from the Republicans and applied to the measures 
of JefiPerson. Partisan legislatures in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Delaware passed 
resolutions denouncing the tyranny of the central government. The Connecticut Resolutions on the Em- 
bargo concluded, on behalf of the aggrieved people, with the “hope that the Congress of the United States 
will, at their approaching session, on a knowledge of their distresses, speedily decide that a removal of them 
is compatible with the peace, honor and happiness of the United States.^’ 

VUI— 15 
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494 Connecticut Resolutions on the Embargo, Feb 1803 (Extra 
Session) from the original in the Connecticut State Archives, 
Hartford 

CONNECTICUT DEFIES THE 
SECRETARY OF WAR 
In Connecticut, where were large commercial in- 
terests — Federalist in politics — opposition Tvent 
to the extreme of nullification. On receipt of a 
letter from the Secretary* of War, asking the Gover- 
nor to assign militia officers “of known respect for 
the laws” to aid in enforcement of the embargo. 
Governor Trumbull sent a declination, and called 
the legislature into special session. To that body* 
he presented his justification. “Whenever our 
national legislature is led to overleap the prescribed 
bounds of their constitutional powers, on the state 
legislatures, in great emergencies, devolves the 
arduous task — it is their right — it becomes their 
duty, to interpose their protecting shield between 
the right and liberty of the people, and the assumed 
power of the general government.” This stand the 
legislature approved, and in a series of resolutions 
restated the condenmation of the “Enforcement 
Act.” It issued an “Address to the People,” and 
angled for support from the other New England 
states. One spirited response to the measure was 
The Embargo t by William Cullen Bryant at the 
time a boy of fourteen (see Vol. XI, p. 1^). 
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405 From a cartoon on the Non-Intercourse Act by "Peter PenoUl/' 1809, reproduced in tbcBancker Collection 

catalogue, ISOS, courtesy ol S v. Henkels 

A NON-INTERCOUBSE ACT SUPPLANTS THE EMBARGO 


Sttch defiance forced the hand of the reluctant Jefi'erson, The Federalists in Congress, led by Josiah Quincy 
of Massachusetts, were joined by disgruntled Republicans such as John Randolph and Joseph Story. On 
March 1 , 1809 , the embargo 
was supplanted by a Non- 
Intercourse Act which al- 
lowed trade with all the world 
except Great Britain and 
France. The President was 
empowered to suspend the 
prohibition against the latter 
whenever either of them re- 
scmded her restrictions upon 
neutral commerce. The car- 
toon thrusts by the Federalist 
opposition are at Jefferson 
and the failure of his embargo 
policy “Intercourse” and 
“Non-intercourse” are sar- 
castically contrasted. Under 
the former, American trade 
suffers from foreign compe- 
tition; under the latter, the 
American consumer feels the 
lack of commodities which 
had customarily come from 

abroad. 495 From a cartoon by " Peter PenoUl," 1809, reproduced In tbe BancKer Collection catalogue, in 

1898. courtesy of S V Henkels 
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^ ih«- ' irrue, 1 iimneis anti Paiiiotiirn of 

JEFFERSON & MADISON, 

Our DifficulUu uilh EnglimJ "trt seiilea— our ‘•liiin hti\L beca pre 
soptfcd, and our Stamen mil, liepeaAer, lie reipected 
■while selling under OUT Naiianal Flag 

\ORK SVTUROAV MORNING APRIL 32 ia09 

IMPORTANT 

By the PrcMclent of the United Stales —A Prochmalian 

WHERE^ It I. prov«i.d by ibi i ilh /cctiee of icl of Coegiefi eniuUrd . Aa 
act to inl^t the ceiiuneicul uiteReurle beiWRa ihe United Stain aid Great Bri- 
lam and France iml ihei dependencie* i and for other puiyofea, -and that u 

A M “““ ‘‘W '‘‘'™ ■'» «*“' ‘•'^y 

lhall ceaft to violate the neutral commerLe of the United Stain the PieQdeni i an 
ihonTcd 10 declare the lauie by prociamaunn after which the trade fnrpended by the faid 
act vd by an act laying an Cmbaigo on all flupi and veOeli in the porta and harboun of 
die United Sutei and the feieril am nipplemeotary thereio may be renewed wiih the 
MtiOT ft doing And H hereon the Honourable David Moniague Erfliine hio Briianme 
Majefty 1 Envoy ExenardiiU 7 and Minilter Plenipoientia^ has by die order and in tiu 
name of hu lovereign declared to this Government tint the Sniift Oidert ui Council 
Janiia^ and November iBey will have been withdrawn at relpecia die United 

5re Um«d Sulf i^'^h ‘ 

been w ihdnwift. .1. P™*'*™ «*>* m council aforeftid wdi have 

Stated r °V 1 *“* >*"• oo-llurbotaof ilie United 

Siatn and the feveral aeti lupplementa^ thereto may he renewed 

Givin utidc, mj hanil und Lhc of ihc Uiiitdtl Stales, at Wasliine 

.1 .1 ’ Api il. Ml llio I cir nf our I ord, orl 

(l s) ll'ou^ncl Light huntlied and nine, and of lhc Iiidependence 
of the Umleil SlOtea, Ihu Ihirlj thud punt-cueo 

B) MADISON 

Rt SmitKi Sterffat^ iSitrfr 

497 A Bepublican broadside, Apr 22, 18 D9, from tbe 
copy In the New York Historical Society 


A FLUCTUATING POLICY AFFECTS INTERCOURSE 
This relaxation of Jeffersonian policy brought a momentary 
gleam of hope at the opening of Madison’s administration. 
Canning, British Mmister of Foreign Affairs, instructed David 
Erskme, Minister at Washington, to offer the withdrawal of the 
Orders-in-Council on certam conditions. Erskine, exceeding 
his authority, represented the case to Madison in an unduly 
favorable light. The latter eagerly accepted the Minister’s 
advances at face value, and on April 19 proclaimed a suspension 
of non-intercourse with Great Britain, to be effective June 10. 
In commercial circles Madison was hailed as a wizard-statesman; 
without delay a thousand ships were outfitted and dispatched 
to British ports to reopen the old profitable trade But when 
Canning learned of Erskine’s action, the arrangement was 
disavowed and the Minister recalled. In deep chagrin, Madison 
had no recourse but to revive the Non-Intercourse Act against 
Great Britain. The policy of the Admmistration became 
increasingly unpopular. At length, m the spring of 1810, a 
further step toward its abandonment was taken. Macon’s 
Bill No. 9, removed all restrictions on commerce, but authorized 
the President to reestablish them against one nation should it 
not within three months follow the action of the other m repealing 
its offensive regulations. 

MADISON IS DECEIVED BY NAPOLEON’S 
SUBTLE POLICY 


Napoleon had meanwhile been playing a crafty game. His actions had been as inconsiderate of the rights 
of neutrals as those of Great Britain, but because of his naval weakness not so oppressive to the United 
States. He feared, moreover, an alliance between America and Great Britain. When, however, the fiasco 
of the Erskine negotiations stimulated American 
dislike of his enemy, Napoleon issued the Ram- 
bouillet Decree of March, 1810, confiscating all 
American vessels in ports under his control 
This conduct, he hoped, would lead to the reestab- 
lishment of the embargo, less injurious to him 
than to Great Britain, All this was changed by 
the Macon Act, which opened to his enemy a 
fruitful market. He therefore told Madison that 
on November 1, 1810, the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees would cease to operate, “it being well under- 
stood that in consequence the English are to 
revoke their Orders-in-Council and renounce the 
blockade.” Madison fell into the trap. The 
President gave notice on November 2 that the 
Prench restrictions were removed, and asked 
Great Britain to revoke her orders. The latter 
refused. Madison thereupon issued a proclama- 
tion, under the authority of the Macon Act, re- 
stormg non-intercourse with Great Britain as of 
February 2, 1811. As news continued to come 
that Napoleon was still seizing all vessels break- 
ing the decrees, the whole country, and particu- 
larly commercial New England, became intensely 
aroused. Then, at the critical moment, Napoleon 
released the vessels, and the war fever in America 
swimg against Great Britain. 


Late and Highly Important Intelligence from 
FRANCE III 

frThe French HerreerHar repealeil. on the 13th of March ' ' 

ItT* American Vc>seh ac*»n Sequesternl * * 

CS* No Ameriran Ship can leave without first obtaining a Speciol 

LICBNCS 1 f 

ITMoBtnU Ihe Amrncan Muster* will ABAVDoNHheii property, and relum 
home in a cartel to New-York 

CT It 15 now ascertaineil that the few Ameriran Ve^seU released from France, 
enst thrir owners thfJuU luno wit oj t/iem ' ' 

Inm lit Pntmtifi Jtunti fnm lit fhltiilfiid Tt» Jhmtrumt 

Opt eoBn, >.« FaiUDawHi*, Apnl n Tntfrdiy trrhNd, b™ lb®, CuIIcd, frein BiyooM, i. FnMra 

Ammii wlaich ILkubm^ iIm *n*Ti Hipratrad by BoMpMi*, u Si 5*. 

M ih. .rill, opinion rdpanlng iho wkd. At ili. iiuw ornibnf, ihi ISih Mi th Cint Ciillm uh u. 

n/re.re^Zol’^h. i;;*! Wl'd2jur.'3'I",,““o"rat? Il ‘tSjIl re'l'’i™ ''' 

.""tr ysuwintiHi Tit BB)rwio,lnwiNcwTBrk «Ai.^o^•Ml ih.ir on Imki j 


- WbM lhc ,T.ni will U Ireypi Itnor wbch »« kocc u«<i) 
•Qv BID iBll— but bewvrvp irfrbf Mr bkwdi ilro ift bni 
.r ibippoiiMy wore prepMc ta ibi, wreoMT- 

r"*"' ^ ii|wi 


CMM a Oha hod been pruonen laoni the Fr«o(h fm wow now 

"* ' H'llfr™* «il> ttmt Wfirepre m tht Tw, 

•Iw ta bfOirt. oW i. Fk . m iu >,«/ „ ni, ' 

, .. Thepolinial dMiKHiimn of ilw ,Dieniaieni .mipeeit 


B..R »t w! IT: ™ »p- »• Ih* *'"l* or mt deponare. m unoreoilliL .. 

rieSoSMwtwir f**** ^ ’OT roUMiiw of iho .yiem Of.pol|iuo. ihM Ih. bi. w 

lOfOMoopoTMioo , tau, m,irew..,L II I mmcvi iI« •«o.[Mid loiinniiu. conSi. 


own 

By Ike E1.I. md Fra. uile.Thii.tjii_ Wren - «■«'* "hwh hive irraved iubwnii.MTo'ih« oe" 


Bu«^ « ohikT 

poiTi 01 rnaer mm m««l of ibb non-i 


I™—- ir.sr'.'s.’rs'.s ■— 


498 From a Feilerallat handbill ol 1811 In tbe American Antlauarian 
Society, Worcester, Moss. 
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499 Henry Clay. 1777-1852, from a portrait about 1818, artist 5D0 John C Calhoun, 1782-1850, from the portrait, 1S2B, by 

not Known, In the Long Island Historical Socletyi Brooklyn Charles Bird King in the Corcoran Qallery of Art, Washington 


NEW BLOOD ENLIVENS THE TWELFTH CONGRESS 
Popular resentment against Europe and the Administration was reflected in the election of 1810. Seventy 
new men appeared in the Twelfth Congress. Up to this time the political leaders were men of Revolutionary 
days, trained to temporizing caution. The new men were young, filled with an unreasoned patriotism and 
buoyancy. These “War Hawks” were more numerous in the House. Henry Clay of Kentucky, John C. 
Calhoun, Langdon Cheves and William Lowndes of South Carolina, and Felix Grundy of Tennessee were 
among the new spokesmen of the western spirit and western interests. 



502 Langdon Cheves, 1778-1867, from a miniature, 1819, by 
Charles Fraser, owned by Mrs Louisa R McCord Sms^he, 
Charleston. S. C. 
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IND DBT^TABLS DEMOCRATIC] 

* 


iSpOSlSs!: 


T he last effort wKjch has been madfe, to deceive the 
People of this County, as to the njcaiwes of the 
* l^edemt Parry, and the characters of the tnep the> are 
to«ut*POrt,« perltaps therrwsstj^ajrrantlv "kiLh*, 
(ttf wfgf \fhieb has yer been adopted —On “Thtirtday 
fcw'lwt aft Htflamxiifttoiry Haitdbdl issued from the /Fgts 
R <^iBcc mlS^ester, headed “ Causa Ta£A»o». 1 De- 
I^BATlKT^jlCOCfSAVETKrUKilONt”— Mr.S raONO. 
^ ** ftt/Wsfjti and John HiNiiyi** 

'TNl HatHlbttl has been most mdustnou-sly circulated. 

* 1 4i ^htottghout the County —it purports to he made up of 
>;* jnexiiracis from Federal Nevi* papers, published in. iboy, 
mttxided to prodiKcan impression, thaMhe FedemI 
P < , fhxty, With CoVERNoa STaosc at their head, were 
If then ^onspufog svith a British Spy, to bring about, a 
^ ^ SttpatrtaioD Mtween tbc Eastern and Southern States — 
Oacomparingtheextntctscontunedm the handbill vMih 
riw^^saagea, m the papers, from which the extracts are 
ta^ to be made, it has been di 5 covere 4 , that these passa- 
Sgi4 havojioea d^kd and mattUed tn the most tnfam.* 
U* emrMMmiifoiatut M> os 10 a!»augecutin,Iy me sense mren* 
tied tp 1 >e extnessed. 

It la not practi^Ie at this late hour, to expose u//the 
- of this vile and abominable “Plot/* — A few 

' extntcts from the handbill, compared with the o- 

pubheaemos, will cene tDCtmvince the Fubhek, 

' ^ythere is no stratagem too bass to be adopted, by the 
(^,j(ISNimoeiatlck.Pli^p^^ iq this time of trial and tribulation, 
ipnbMrh may h^a tendency to aecomplish their nefarious 

I - " JffmM 

/rent tbe dotngr oj tht Ftdtrehm m tbt tawrt nf 
P,J[* * FhrtbamptnA, mikyr M;- Siren$ widrj.— -fTAKCE 
i »aoM T 0 E CEMTinxi. OF Jak. i 8 , 1*09 J 


habitants of the Commonwealth in the enioyoisot of 
those mval uablc pnviJe;{^ accuriid , by the t4ll of 1 1 ;hts, 
and guaranteed by thefodcrel fOps>t*furi'in, amooii wind*, 
we hollas 010*^? impipnant, the "iuliofd. t.«t o-i of mihta- 
rypowers to die Civil — the right wf u'‘ jt-on hoin 
general and unreasonable v jxch, ani ili* rF‘''t of f,ccl’- 
in;t and ftndiiig suti, and speedy rcdios lot , iji.ru* ,u.- 
I Utlcd 

In the above passages, it is suOicicnt to puiut out tvi ti 
of ihc most gross mil pilpibic pcrveis.ou* of the mean- 
ing of tile Fukrahsts JtsSembkd at Korthamptoij, 'I he 
“ itiMocENT and uNOtfEsmiNC sA-ii..N” rtfifcd 
to m the resolutions, 1 $ *“ nhich tv^iy t)ody 

knows was then gloriously struggling agai fi ihe *' ««• 
<} uttd reicitless tjuunri *’ ol Bn >. a p a u te 1 i»e I Hid- 
bill <t*^rgcs ilie supporters ot these resoUi'iors, of nhoia 
Goveiliottr Strong is said to be ore, nuh eulogizing 

England’” at a.t tmKrnt and u”rlft»iiffS 
Thia 15 not all,— The resolunons speak ot the dissoliu 
tim of the Uoion as “ A MOST CALAMMOUS 
EVENf,^— *lhc band-bill by basely omitting thi> ex- 
presslonv intoided to produce a belief that tins *’ disso- 
lution** was ihe object which the reJeroHsts were en- 
dezvouxing to accomplish Let the two extracts be 
curfulltrVqanparcd, andmo one can fail to pcrc leve that 
the whole passage hw been most mfamously mutilated 
with a view to mislead the Publick Stnument, as to 
the view# of the Federal Party, 

In the other passage selected, the same -ittempt hav 
been made to producea false impiession as to tlic Un- 
guaijeof the Igegislatute . 

» jtm w rm F‘,rA'j>»r/ r. 

'*In the Legislative Ekctioneroring Address to the Feo- 


pntttfUr akrmug atndttJM of tb< V* attd ^ thit 

, d^memeetiUh, the loUowtng Resolonom, dec. were 
%wsedi 

'^CM\|ld«nng the awful and eventMibuggle now 
, makHHf In Europe, on the one hand, to sti6jugaie»nd 
INNOCENT and UNOFFENDING na- 
eioi4{E*tgAi«dJ and on the other, to fcfift the efibm of 
"A ‘'4 aim and x^hmtkfe i^raniW'— That our dommon coon- 
jny he* been, and sttll u suffering unusual and extiaoidt* 


^ CfwrmfurJi/^Thskt causes w contmoaUT oc 6 jmnff 


When they fthis L^ivlaturcJ percci v e that you [die 
Peopk] arc prepared to irraJt tbt d>am imposei! by a 
and mstakm pehty^ fEmbargnl and tint Ai^L 
THE CpNSTJiUlED AirrHORITIESOF NEW 
E^^LAND areronited fn $ui,tim£NT and POR- 
PCa||,— when »ney are sensible thit >ou are ASEt ta 
'and ^it self ptNomaim mi\ make R.ES1'>T- 
ANCE A DUTY, they will reflect upon youre/u/jns 
anh vislj> to tkb xosticb or vooa pelten- 
8io»sl^^^j^wdl/ecl, that the COKjFEUEEA- 


1 for f^ester^ vbe^are f[ 


FRiUMTJBti tKBXsi^TirM. PV^RUSUMO 7.V TO 

CBATM/tx. 0Fiif,eRrAr 1 1, iwa, 

^ It would iodeed be f. grateful occupation to the Leg- 
isature to '‘apply an itniReiliate remedy to the ivils of 
which the Pcittioocrs complain and which we feir u *11 
beaggravated by a continuance of the existing commer- 
ml restrictions, or stibstwuics not kjs oppKSiive and 
fatal, though veiled under new titles But it.cy ate .^y 
compelled to avow that it is with thr people tin msches 


iiMtfrnMrff/— -Ttmt causes are continually occumna 
tend to produce a UlflbOLUTlON OF THE 
\^NION-Therefore, 

j ; 'f, Patsohed, That we highly approve of the conduct 
, , ^of^the Legislature of this Commonwealth, and of iheir 
^ ’Mid proceedings ac thetr last session, rerpevting 
* mr Great Britain^ and of the law Ao-Znir 

ewr .iwAs«e>~*>That we^have the fullest conflJencein 
, fheir wisdom and flrmnbss, m faktftg all tucb meojurts 

^ da fuimr^ as are in their power, to reheve from the e- ,,, „ „„ 

' 'yilsgaierallyfelt— TArtwe/wf ro/AfflS to sec thaiam- ihar every efficient plan of redress muvt origuutL,— 
^e pf^sioi^be rade to secure and protea the inhabit- While the advocates for British n ar and the coutemntrs 

' * ' ^ ^ of commesvc can calculate upon vour divisions, they 

will advance in their mad and presumptuous course, 
and rely upon your Governors and your Rrpresentauves 
to ncuTratize your opposition to their measures. Bat 
when they [the Pla/iitnal iloveramen/'i perceive “that 
you are prepared to break the chains imposed Uy a fatal 
andinoisrjikm policy, and that all the conwimted authoi*- 
mes of New England are united m sentiment and pur- 
P<^> when they ait sensible tlut you arc able to resist, 
and that seif-prcservaiion will make resist.ince a dutj , 
iney u ill reflect upon your claims, ahd ykld 10 ihe jus* • 


' ‘i'aihiss of tbit Contmoaweaithi front general and unnaaon^ 

, Maetpch.fde:* 

/ I , jrmM Tau cfcmw qp utmanT va iws. 

./^♦J/*^Conjidexing the awful arid eventful struggknow 
: ''^c|!Mt|ktPg lit Europe, on the one hand to subju^te and 
cxigUoe an mnocent and unoflendmg nation, 
and dh the other to resist ihe efibrts of a cruel and re* 

, ,^'l^tlbatynmny— a struggle which the history of a fow 
,Vj!$anra,past demonstrates, may be deeply interesting to 
” pebple of the United Stares— that our common 

' ht »£ IS intended for the general welfare, and that 

^ iwr* nm mnm 1 bwil Wmg Some regard to this tdijccK .WC C-lft 

»h«H'SL.on u,.U a«uU 

‘4 - Bemfe li b u» t dl rS^ oflkiatty avowed^ advocm*,*©- . 

, ,1 hflly boM^isient with the preservation of our republican 
, form of gereeniment— Tliat causes are cuntfoualiy occur* 

. log which tend to proilucc a most calamitous 
' ' \ 1 plVEiiT— • Dierohit^on of the and finally, that 

ifri* the Tight and duty of those who love their country, 

; ,/amd desire 10 perpetuate us liberty and independence, 

\ " In twee of pobitek danger, boldly tocsjlupon and urge 
their ft^ow c«fo«>soi all parties to exert themselves 
wwiwwfc the general welfare.— Therefore, 


^jeCtof the handbill «ro ptovethat rlwLcgl*- 
lafuw of Massachusetts were inviting llic People of 
New.£ngland to revolt from the Union and cstabluh a 
govemnKntef their own. The genuine extract from 
their address, proves most unequivocally that their «b* 
ject was to mduep them to adopt such measures j» 
WOVLDMAIKT.AIMTHAT UNION Wmcit COMMO.N 
INTBXKST XECLUrilBn SWOWtll BE yi RFCTO AL j** 
Instead of wvmng the People 10 *' break the chans 
of the Unipq»**-Hthey exhort them only tn adopt such 
. .. ihc Na- 


>, iiiat we highly approve of the conduct of 

die CikgrsUture of this CommonweaUh in the choice of 
rors of President and Vice-PrcsideRt, and of their 
J ptoceedit^s at tbgir last session respectixig 

^nces with Great Britain, and of the laws ky- 

^ anEmbargo— Tlmtwc have the fullest confidence 
their wwdoitt atid hrmness, in taking all. such mea- 
*“ mure, as are m their poww, to rdhevc from the 
^nereilj' foltby the citizeps, and more severely 
in the enswm pan of the Common* 
v.iuad to dveft tbeioial cflects of those with which 
'u«*t«ijied-**That we loqk to them 10 sre that 

be mode to secure and pietecc (hem* 

, i ’1 ,*a<ww»twr ltM»AK«<bAdmPaHAiD«> 1 <MVA 


Arm and tnaergettc measures as will convince 
tinoal Government, of their hostility to thf biisarro, 
and the aiuicommerctal system they we m (lien pnrsu- 
log,— These mewures trere adopted —The NATifW- 
AL GOVXRNMXnT RECEllVo FROM tket.UOUNO tVv 
.0X0 taken,— A nu riu Umon was fHSscsvibM I 
Such ts thi* (»utra<ieous attempt to It,ul the iVupIc to 
belrevo H>at Gvvemur .Srauttn was consmring with 
|osiN IlkNxv to %lrvv>Ue the Union •—Tliie ** PItI** 
js detected , and anotlwr Hidl-oui, treU in ilw cluracttr 
Pf Dcmofrai os exhibited to tbe (.aim and tlispaki,i unite 
View of ilo* reopk 1 

S#r i, lire, 
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Faoalmlle ot part ol a handbill iwued irum rm Upv oflloe, Worctwier, Mass , Apr 4, 1812, 
original In the Ameiloan AntlQuarian Society. Worcester. Mass. 


“VILE AND 
DETESTABLE 
DEMOCRATICK 
TRICK EXPOSED!'” 
When the War Hawks came 
to Washington, in No- 
vember, 1811, they were 
eager to avenge the insults 
□f the past twenty years of 
neutrality. They elected 
Henry Clay Speaker of the 
House, in those days the 
more important of the two 
legislative bodies. They 
then proceeded to secure, 
through the aid of the 
Speaker, control of the more 
imp ortant committees. Many 
of them believed that Eng- 
land was aiding the Indians 
of the Ohio valley to make 
war upon the frontier. With 
most of the War Hawks an 
inbred antipathy demanded 
war against England, though 
some, like Calhoun, more 
logically wanted to war on 
both England and France. 
So enthusiastic and dex- 
terous were they that 
Madison’s timidity was 
overcome. In the spring 
of 181^ he made public 
some letters purchased 
from one John Henry, a 
British subject (referred to 
in No. 503). Henry had 
sounded New England Fed- 
eralists regarding separa- 
tion, and his letters were 
sent by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada to Lord 
Castlereagh, the British 
foreign minister, a price ol 
$125,000 being putonthem 
which Castlereagh refused 
to pay. Madison then 
bought them for the United 
States for $50,000. While 
there was little m them not 
already known, their publi- 
cation at this time further 
excited the militant pas- 
sions and the sectional bit- 
terness of New England, 




THE MRGINIA DYNASTY 




MADISON IS SPURRED TO 
WAR PREPARATIONS 

The Twelfth Congress, convened ahead of time by 
presidential proclamation, devoted its attention to the 
country’s foreign relations Especially in the House, 
where Clay had been chosen Speaker, was the war 
spirit noticeable. Early in the session a House com- 
mittee reported that Great Britain, “instead of retract- 
ing that unjustifiable attack on neutral rights, in which 
she professed to be only the reluctant follower of 
France, had advanced with bolder and continually ad- 
vancing strides, demanding as a condition of her re- 
voking her orders, that France and her allies should 
admit into their territories the products and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain.’’ The committee therefore 
recommended increasing the military force, refitting 
the navy, and authorizing merchant vessels to arm 
in self-defense. After heated debate, these motions 
were adopted. 

On April 1, 1812, Madison, now fully under the 
dominance of the War party — which threatened to 
refuse him renomiiiation for the presidency unless he 
sided with them — and of James Monroe, freshly re- 
turned from his European humiliation, recommended 

t, rioxr Tirorknt'o+nrTr trt war 504 From a handbill, April 4, 1S12, announcing an embfljgo prepara^ 

a SlXty-uay embargo, preparatory to open war. tory to war, in the American Antiquarian society, Worcester. Maas 

CONGRESS DECLARES WAR 
AGAINST ENGLAND 
These measures were not adopted without a 
struggle. In Josiah Quincy of Boston the 
Federalists found a leader, stanch in support 
of the commercial interests of his people. He 
had opposed the annexation of Louisiana, even 
to the point of suggesting secession, he had 
played a part in the protest against the Enforce- 
ment Acts. Now, joined by John Randolph and 
a few Republicans, he managed in some degree 
to check the giddy flight of the War Hawks. 
Additions to the navy were voted down. So 
were taxes, forcing the government to float 
a loan upon a market which refused to absorb it 
But, nothing daunted, the younger men pushed 
aside all opposition. On June 1, 1812, Madison 
presented to Congress the most forceful of his 
state papers, asking for an immediate declara- 
tion of war against England On the 18th, 
Congress assented. Two days later, the House 
committee on foreign relations, through Calhoun, 
made a report summarizing the acts of aggression 
of Great Britain, beginning in 1806, and endors- 
ing the President’s recommendation. Behind 
closed doors the matter was considered, until, on 
the eighteenth, the Congress was announced as 
havmg concurred in the opinion of Madison. 



6D6 JoBlab Quincy, 1772-iBo4, irom the portrait by Gilbert Stuart in 
the Museum of Flue Arts, Boston 


EMBARGO BY EXPRESS. 


£osTo^f, PRiDArzrEsmi, apml s, 

TitjBlbaug&tur it e«i« mttMni/imMmt txfirm. 

HARRISON G. OTIS. 

Mr Calmohm, of South Cuolmi, a Member of the Cammitlee of ForEign Rela- 
liens, hes this moment in/ormed Mr. qoiMcr. that the ComtniUee of Foreign Helationt, 
hare detided to lay a Propowtion for in EMBARGO oa the able of the Hoiue of Hqn. 
eentaum t^montw.»Thia loformauon may be depended on framthc reepectabih^ of llie 
■ource firmi wfaetioe h n dcriired , and the meaaure to be lecommended, it ti understood, 
meeti dm i^probatioB of the Eaecutiv* 

JAMES LLOYD, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 
JAMES EMOTT. 



The ffonornbte ff, G. Otis, Boston. 


SPlUTfanBLD, APItIL Ath, 18191 

In eonlirmation nf the abore, lelten have been thji day leeeived mtoini fiomWii. 
Ear, Eaq at Washuigton, Btabng that an Embargo mi to be bnnediately lud on, pre- 
pamtof} toadeebnomofWar 

MonnatioB b thla nwiiRiK received Irom Mr. Bvsai of tba tom, Qoiv on lus way to 
nuhdelphia, tbetmEmbargoiaactuanyLud. 

It 11 and that dnAi are to be made from the militia withm twenty daw 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 



THE WAR IS UNPOPULAR IN NEW ENGLAND 
The United States had entered a war that was needless, rash, impolitic, and illogical. It was illogical because 
Napoleon had ignored American rights equally with Great Britain, and because the alleged causes for now 
declaring war had existed, and in more acute form, for years past. It was rash because the country was sadly 
unprepared. The navy, of excellent quality, counted seven good frigates and nme smaller vessels. The 
regular army m June, 181 £, contained fewer than seven thousand troops, poorly equipped, inefl&ciently 
officered, and dispersed along the extensive frontier. The first Bank of the United States had been refused 
a new charter in 1811, and Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, struggled against tremendous odds to finance, 
even madequately, an unexpected war. It was impolitic because the country was as a whole apathetic, and in 
spots bitterly opposed. The declaration had been carried by votes of seventy-nine to forty-nine in the 

House, and nineteen to thirteen in the Senate; and there- 
after thirty-four congressmen signed and circulated a 
vigorous protest. To the Federalists the war seemed due 
to a “Virginia Cabal” in alliance with “madmen of 
Kentucky and Tennessee” and with Napoleon. New 
England church bells were tolled when news of the dec- 
laration came, and flags were at half-mast. 

MADISON IS RE-ELECTED BY A 
NARROW MARGIN 

The early test of strength came in the elections of 1812. 
The war party renominated Madison, with Elbridge Gerry 
of Massachusetts as a running-mate, to win votes in the 
Federalist stronghold. Federalists and anti-war Repub- 
licans united behind DeWitt Clinton, vigorous and 
talented nephew of George Clinton, for so long leader of 
the New York Republicans. After a campaign in which 
the issue was war or no war, Madison was re'dected, but 
by a narrow and significant vote. The thirteen original 
states, split at the Potomac, gave Clinton eighty-nme 
votes and Madison ninety; the issue was determined by 
*6, theysw the West, whose votes went solidly for Madisoa and war. 
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THE AMERICAN NAVY 

The war was unnecessary because at the time of its declaration Great Britain was on the point of conceding 
the American demands. Impoverished merchants and laborers pressed for a repeal of the obnoxious Orders- 
in-Council; and on June 16, two days before the American declaration, their withdrawal was promised. But 
injured feelings remained; so the War Hawks carried on. The Administration planned to rely chiefly on 
a land campaign that would win Canada and enable the United States to dictate terms from Halifax, 
Ignominious defeats along the border effectually frustrated this scheme; while the navy, of whose success 
no one dreamed in 1812, was winning spectacular victories on the lakes and the ocean. The news of 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie astounded the British public, and confessions of weakness began to appear 
in the English newspapers. One of the cartoons refers to the naval duel between the Hornet and the Pea- 
cock in which the latter suffered defeat, the other to Perry’s victory (For the War of 1812 see Vol. VL) 
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He MBMtsA n IjftmaaiviK 

ldMr> ^ t}«s Rmi-Hf •»W 

»ii»»tt*4r I4irin4i^ ity ^ <^««» 

’ •• -ko T«» 40 mtm wiwww or • fw» tom *»» 9 aix(»»» ^ 

, « 3 »ssT 0 Vvajmijt& Tsia fomo «« amok *» 



TxxnjkVTii^ A'»B»£nt 
ffcfieetffliiy ftiofldt m r<»v pm by 
A$intwtt mw, W 8 e» ««// 

As i*» »»«, w jHw «*tiy tie -» 

Uid Oft jwtr bftoA to Itltexat 1 
I*)Mt< tnutSftitor bonl i 

eei«nd, lodcKb* I*««ni. 

Jmmp mm'dutbt aitfl^mi, 

But« &Midv« «Mt tan^iKHl r 

Ortwftdbetett, itndt l%Iu» toafanniUi, 

for auA#'* I ^ai will wj , 

ABd,lUaiw»lod««i^lD Ing^ 

Tl^ kttpwtditm iMil jiuipiitj% 
rbt*»dMu<^4jf^^md/lrJhmWhtd^ 
rUt tms^^tMicawiit I «.U1 W»^ , * 

^ it!f iitm til tkfittm 
’X^tt t«N4* Mtd <Mwnn^ tMl i« A«» 
Aiid a«Hm IMM thMr lih«rt^ 
oriicwib«n<;, MAlifhK^ftftdltkMtlv 
m awiaho, dwov 

^4|>0<dib 4Mi»sq^ft|t«ridi^^ 

Ui ^ R. tVoAii, m>a mwstr ' 


Tei Ttmpw^ bet«ft orb«t.tb, 

\Vc MoibOKfuthllilMilt, m ieatli 
iticA tfltt— « firei Tnda and .Tai '*?■'» Xt^H , 
Uag J'aiai9^]^s bim— b.«M b tii~b.ie~ 
V(t,*«f mutd ltv« without tt, 

fiMiide wdl prmnn tbx Iilb— don't dOtiU U— 
Down W ttw gron Patone *br itn, 

' , jr«m»7 iBiMR go, With Tcmpin. i 

B««rJ(Mi%iltQd6r, «ih 1 ««4litll«)>« 

C«MMrM fciiKP'dMd 4ta>iirff jn-etJ 
H»«g. Tompio. ftrub «tl tb;intglrf« 
K«vf>r*«|V«rXVMf 4 raad SatUt^* Itirii *' 
ttiftic t« tutu, Tamtap, lotiuw tEi m uin 
KowittgMipski o-^bmdMifittrlierftdvotwii 
fl^AftSAY EnatostJiOA 

OwAft of CtoOM Cti^ 

OHsrbrWiodtWiW 

l^MtApotmA, 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE LIFTS THE 
EMBARGO 

Such victories, hailed with delight, were illusory. 
It was simply a question of time before Britain 
could concentrate her vast fleet upon American 
waters and blockade her ports. In the sprmg of 
1814, Napoleon’s abdication enabled England to 
bend all her energies upon the American war. 
Internal disaffection in America, moreover, rose 
rather than declined. The governors of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut ignored 
Madison’s call for militia; the New England bankers 
boycotted the national treasury, the farmers and 
merchants went still further. Li August, 1814, the 
British authorities wrote to London that “two- 
thirds of the army in Canada are at this moment 
eating beef provided by the American contractors, 
drawn principally from Vermont and New York.” 
To meet this illicit barter Madison pushed tlirough, 
in December, 1813, a drastic embargo. There 
followed widespread unemployment and open de- 
fiance by New England. In Aprd the law was 
repealed, an event celebrated with speeches and 
bonfires along the coast. 


new England calls a convention 
^ of protest at HARTFORD 

^^A^SiSr In the spring of ISlS, the Federalists regained control 

' of the Massachusetts government. Josiah Quincy, 

' * ' ' declined reelection to Congress, became the 

' " "m ^ sj^aeattBaagaegaaBB^ leader in the state m opposition to the war policy 

510 From the iVflio yorft Sfleninp Posi, April 25 , 1814 , engraving on the Tv> T.mA nr.. « 

repeal ol the embargo by Menander Anderson ( 1775 - 1870 ) after a June a itemonstrance against War WaS acLoptea, 

drawing by John Wesley Jarvis • -c^ tdi>iaU rii j xxi* 

in February, 1814, there followed one against the 

Embargo. Taking a leaf from Madison’s Virginia Resolutions of 1798, the General Court asserted that, 
“Whenever the national compact is violated, and the citizens of this state are oppressed by cruel and un- 
authorized laws, their legis- 


lature is bound to interpose its 
power, and wrest from the 
oppressor his victim.” Then 
in October it issued a call for a 
convention of the New England 
States, to meet at Hartford in 
December. Here the delegates, 
among whom were leading 
Federalists such as George 
Cabot, Theodore Dwight and 
Harrison Gray Otis, in secret 
session formulated their de- 
mands on the national govern- 
ment. Senator Pickering, hop- 
ing for radical action, awaited 
its work with eagerness. The 
hostile cartoonist represents 
New England about to leap 
into the lap of England. 


^ J' etwC SnUa-J^ if mi 


?, yW (I iinavnux f 
Jj, Ut blc muJf itifAn I 

W$-' 


/ '*U Us iyi* 

[ y*** me'^nf tfu/ 

V iUmy ^audt ft Jmuaf/t, iftnni.fi 

and <MtLtA ^ inn ftw ^ 




I Sfeain.'JItmuiin I 


The Hartford Convcirtion tt Leap 2 >ro Leap. 

From the contemporary cartoon by William Charles In possession of the publishers 
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PEACE COMES BEFORE THE KiRTFORD 
PROJECTS ARE PRESENTED 
But more cautious counsel prevailed. After adjournment in 
January there was published an address which contained little 
more than a restatement of the Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
lutions. Seven amendments to the national constitution were 
proposed, and the participating states were called upon to 
present the demands to Congress. If the national government 
took no action within six months, another convention was to 
be held. Massachusetts and Connecticut thereupon sent 
commissioners to lay the projects before the Government. 

Before they could do this news came of Jackson's victory at 
New Orleans and of the peace treaty signed at Ghent the 
preceding December In a trice the movement collapsed, 
leaving nothing behind but odium for the participants. 

THE RUSSIAN BEAR OFFERS TO MEDIATE 
Negotiations for peace had begun shortly after the outbreak 
of hostilities Russia, to protect her new and thriving com- 
merce with America, had embarked upon a war wuth France. 

But now America, instead of siding with Russia in the effort 
to subdue France, was fighting France’s enemy. This was 
little to the liking of Russia; for during the war French 
interests would be favored by America at the expense of 
Russia; and at its conclusion either France or Great Britain, 
but not Russia, would reap the benefits of American trade. 

To enable Great BriLain to concentrate her strength against France, Russia’s enemy, and to resuscitate her 
commercial dealings with America, Russia offered to mediate between the English-speaking countries. 
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612 Tltle-pago of the pamphlet in the New Yori 
Public Library 


From the contemporary cartoon by William Charles in the New York Hletoncal Society 
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514 From an eugrravlng after a painting Peace of Ghent, 1814, and Triumvh of America, by Mme Plantou, 
■'Citizen of the United States," published by P Price, Jr, Philadelphia 

d’ Affaires in London, and Henry Clay had been added to America’s delegation 


PEACE IS MADE ON 
CHRISTMAS EVE, 
1814 

This offer Madison ac- 
cepted m the sprmg of 
1813. He appointed 
James Bayard, Federalist 
senator from Delaware, 
and Albert Gallatm to 
join John Quincy Adams, 
Minister at St. Peters- 
burg, as peace commis- 
sioners. England, how- 
ever, rejected Russia's 
mediation, preferring di- 
rect negotiations. These 
were opened at Ghent in 
August, 1814. Jonathan 
Russell, formerly Charge 
The British representatives 


were men of little importance. They were instructed to make no concessions to the main demands of the 


United States — impressments, the blockade, and indemnity for maritime losses. Indeed, they were to push 
for several concessions from America. For a time the conference was deadlocked. Then came news from 


America of the British defeat at Plattsburg (VoL VI). In addition to this, a shift in the European 
diplomatic situation proving unfavorable, England receded from her intransigent attitude. On Christmajs 
Eve, 1814, an agreement was reached. 


THE PEACE 
TREATY FAILS 
TO SETTLE 
DISPUTED 
ISSUES 

The treaty simply 
provided for cessa- 
tion of hostilities 
and a return to the 
pre-war situation. 
Impressment of sea- 
men — the issue 
which Madison had 
most stressed — 
went unmentioned. 
The long-standmg 
disputes about 
boundaries, the 
Newf oun d Ian d 
fisheries, and navi- 
gation of the Mis- 
sissippi were post- 
poned for future 
discussion, so that 
the treaty of peace 
was inconclusive. 
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PEACE ELIMINATES 
FOREIGN 
DISTRACTIONS 
Yet, thanks to peace in 
Europe, violation of our 
rights was no longer of 
value to Great Britain. 

In America, at any rate, 
peace was haded with 
delight, for every one 
was tired of war. The 
struggle, moreover, had 
shown the folly of per- 
mitting French and Eng- 
lish issues to dominate 
domestic politics and to 
engender disaffection. It 
stimulated a national pa- 
triotism and commercial independence of Europe. After 1815, chief attention was devoted for the first 
time since 1776 to American problems. 



517 From the painting Signing tfte Treaty of Ghent by A Foreatler [179D-1S72) in the State 

Department, Washington 



518 From the original Act for a National Bank. 181 B, in the Department of State. Washington 



510 From the original Act for a National Bank, 1816, In the Department of State. Washington 


THE FEDERAL POWER IS STRENGTHENED 
The difficulties of reconstruction were blithely faced by the youthful leaders of the new-model Republican 
party. Under stress of circumstances, their strict constructionist doctrine had in practice been dropped bit 
by bit. To the 14th Congress, meeting in December, 1815, Madison sent a memorable message, calling for 
an adequate army and navy, a protective tariff, national aids for roads and canals, the reestablishment of a 
national bank. The response was generous; as Josiah Quincy said, the Republicans “out-Federalized 
Federalism.” 
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MONROE IS THE LAST OF THE 
VIRGINIA DYNASTY 

That the Republicans were ‘acting in accord with general 
□pinion was shown in the election of 1816 . Wi'l little 
opposition from the dymg Federalist party, the last of the 
Virginia dynasty became President. Monroe had early 
attached his fortunes to those of Jefferson. Without the 
brilliance of his leader, he possessed a stolid ability to 
manage routme that served him well in a period of mounting 
prosperity, when 
new problems had 
not yet become 
ominous. He had, 
moreover, sufficient 
discernment to sur- 
round himself with 
able advisers. 

J. Q Adams, 'Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, 

William W’^irt and 


620 James Monroe, 1758-1831, from tlie portrait by Gilbert J C. CalhoUU Were 

Stuart In the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, PhiUdel- i • . x 

phia in his cabmet. A 

tour of the country at the outset of his administration further 
strengthened his position. Monroe looked forward to a happy ad- 
mmistration. In his maugural address he said, “Equally gratifying 
is it to witness the increased harmony of opinion which pervades 
the union. Discord does not belong to our system. Union is rec- 
ommended, as well by the free and benign principles of our Govern- 
ment, extending its blessmgs to every mdividual, as by the other 
emment advantages attending it.^* 



521 James Monroe, from the portrait, 1822, by 
John Vanderlyn in the New York City Hall, 
courtesy of the Municipal Art Commission 
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MARSHALL BROADENS THE POWER OF 
THE SUPREME COURT 

Nationatahm was further strenp[tlienefl by a number of 
inifiorLaul deeisitms handed 4 I 0 W 11 by the Supreme (hnirt, 
still doiuinaled by AlarshalL In 1810 it was deiernnned 
that a slate inighl not break a couiraet made \Nith a private 
[KTSou {Flctchvr vs. Pcc/c); nine years later this proleetioii 
was liroatlened in tlie famous Dartmouth College case. 

Utiitvil t^tatvH vs. Peters (181,0), Martin vs. UuntePs Lessee 
(181 (J), aurl (U)hemv^. Virymia (1821), immensely extended 
the jurisdiction of the national judu'iury over stale oases. 

In MeihdUirh vs. MtmfUmd (1810), Hamilton’s doctrine of 
impluMl powtTs and policy of liberal (vmstruction of ihe 
(Jonstituiiou received jutlieial sanction; in (lihbaris vs. 

(hjdcn. (1821), the court hinted at the vast fiehl of power 
rcsifUmt in the iiitcrslalc commerce clause of the Federal 
(h)ristitution. Privalc and public protc.st at these “en- 
croachmculs upon tlie rights of the States” were unheeded. 

SLAVE STATES ARE PAIRED WITH FREE 
'Fun great slavery struggle broke in upon the peace of 
Monroe’s admiuisLration. Tlie (|uesti()n had .smoldered 
hUK'c (\)ngress m 1807 doseil the foreign slave trade, 

Iiil crest in ematunpation hud persi.sied, while an economic 
motive appeared for the iii.slitution’s defcn.se. The South 
dis<*ovcred that her predominance in national affairs, so far 
as it was basted on population, was waning. To preserve 
the bahuHV helwccii Nortli ami South m the Senate, the 
scheme was hit upon of admitliug new .stales in pahs, one slave, one free, thus 
(1817); Illinois (1818) and Alabama (1818). 
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THE MISSOURI COIMPROMISE CLOSES 
HOT DEBATE 

The issue was jDined in February, 1819, when James Tallmadge, Jr , 
of New York, during consideration of a bill enabling Missouri to form 
a state constitution, moved an amendment which prohibited the 
further extension of slavery" and provided for gradual abolition 
within Missouri. Once 
started, the debate raged 
throughout the country Jef- 
ferson wrote, “A geograph- 
ical line, coinciding with a 
marked principle, moral and 
political, once conceived and 
held up to the angry passions 
of men, will never be obliter- 
ated; and every new untation 
will mark it deeper and 
deeper.” The Missouri ques- 
tion led to violent discussion, 
the North condemning any attempt to increase the number of slave 
states, the South contending for slave owners’ rights under the Con- 
stitution. For a time, however, a way out was found m the Compro- 
mise of 1820, which, offered by Senator Jesse B. Thomas of Illinois, 
by amendment admitted Missouri without restriction, but prohibited 
slavery north of 36® SO' north latitude (this being Missouri’s southern 
boundary) in the remainder of the Louisiana Purchase. Maine was 
admitted as a free state to balance the admission of Missouri Excite- 
ment subsided, for it was thought that the issue was settled, that the 
Union was saved. 
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SPAIN CEDES FLORIDA 
Meanwhile external affairs reengaged the attention 
of the Administration. It began with the question 
of the Florida purchase. Negotiations to this end 
had been opened by Jefferson; often interrupted, 
often renewed, tliey now came to a head. The 
Napoleonic wars had weakened Spain’s control of 
her American colonies. South America was winning 
independence. In Florida^little effort was made by 
the Spanish authorities to preserve order, Jackson’s 
invasion in 1818 brought home their impotence. 

(See Vol. II.) So, thanks to the able diplomacy of 
John Quincy Adams, Sjiain ccdetl what she could 
not hold, the treaty also placed the disputed western 
boundary of Louisiana at the Sabine River. 

GREAT BRITAIN SUGGESTS ALLIANCE 
WITH AMERICA 

New troulilcs soon harassctl the Spanish Government 
in the form of a republican revolution. The King 
then called for help from the other European powers 
joined with him in the Holy Alliance. France, as 
their agent, went to Spain's aid. It was widely be- 
lieved that the next venture wouhl bo to sulidue 
Spain’s colonies and the struggling young republics 
in South America. This displeased Great Britain. 

She had looked with some favor, not lessened by 
a growing trade, upon the liberal revolts in the 
souilieni c'oiiiinent. Canning, Foreign Minister, 
therefore suggested in August, 1823, that the United 
States mute with England in protesting against the of LouiHiami, oriniual uiiuo Diwtnumt m wtmo, waHiiinKioii 
impending mvasiim. 
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532 The Monroe Doctrine In Monroe's handwriting, from the message to Congress, Dec 2, 1823, original In the Library of ( 'ongrt'ss 


ADAMS PERSUADES MONROE TO ADOPT THE FAMOUS ‘‘DOCTRINE’’ 

Adams, Eowever, did not desire that the United States should ‘‘come in as a cock-boat in the wake of the 
British man-of-war.” He believed that England would act whether we cooperated or not ; and that the United 
States was the leading power in America and should declare an independent policy* In this position he was 
strengthened by the knowledge that Great Britain would not be loath to acquire new territory in the western 
hemisphere. The arguments of the able Secretary of State convinced Monroe, whose public was made 
ready by popular sympathy with the South American republics. The annual message to Congress was se- 
lected as the vehicle, and on December 2, 1823, “the Monroe Doctrine” took its place in the list of American 
political “stereotypes.” 





CHAPTER IX 


JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 

B orn of the sturdy nationalism springing up after the War of 1812, came Jacksonian 
Democracy. Out of the West, to perturb the sanguine and contented East, rose 
' a new hurly-burly spirit. To the frontiersman and the worker in the city there 
seemed something awry with the system which gave to men prosperous freedom, but 
denied them the power to direct the flow of that prosperity more fully and more equitably. 
The self-confidence that had been bred by the social and economic conditions of the Ameri- 
can frontier now asserted that the Virginia Dynasty, and King Caucus, must give place 
to a scheme of things more consonant with the times, more democratic. 

Thus, on an irresistible wave of protest there came into power that strange thing 
called Jacksonian Democracy. Stubborn, honest, out.spoken, eager, it tried with fumbling 
hands to redirect the course of events. Government henceforth was to be administered, 
not simply in the interest of the people, but also by the people. This ambition to rule was 
furthermore stimulated by a widespread suspicion that government in the past had not in 
all cases been carried on for the welfare of the common peoi)le, that government had been 
controlled by the few for the benefit of the few. Hence the common man must assume 
control; the man of little learning but of immense good will was rejirescntative of the mass, 
and to him must power be given; upon his counsel the public servants were to rely. 
Power to rule was to be justified, not by the accident of office, but by the character of the 
man. Thus were the people to come into their own. 

Of all the men of the day, Andrew Jackson seemed most fully to embody the ])opular 
aspirations. 'Do him, therefore, were gladly given the reins of power. One of themselves, 
he could be trusted. That such a delegation of power to the President might still further 
weaken the. hold of the people upon their government was not foreseen, except by those 
who liked neither Jackson nor his ideas. They watched him accuinulale power into his 
own hands, and predicted disa.ster. They dubbed him King Andrew, and asserted that 
the new situation was worse than anything that had been charged against the Virginia 
Dynasty. Jackson soon gave them plenty of cause for worry, for expos tulal ion, for tlenun- 
eiation. It appeared that he had no re.spcct for tradition, for the accepted decencies of 
political conduct. It became a matter of course that, men of the older school should ojjpose 
the Democrats on every issue, large or small. 

Thus, under Jackson, the character of the national government underwent tran.sforma- 
tion. The Presidency was exalted as never before; the cabinet became openly and com- 
pletely subject to the will of the chief; the Congress lost all claim to direct the actions of 
the admini.stration, and became a critic of, rather than a guide for, the President. Even 
the independence of the courts was threatened. No wonder the conservatives within the. 
country were aghast; no wonder that, once they had recovered their powers of speech 
and action, they should begin a bitter battle against King Mob. 

In the midst of this titanic struggle there appeared an issue that was to prove so 
momentous as to transcend all others. TTnforeseen by most, unwelcome to all, a question 
began to distort the answers attempted for all others: What was the nature of these 
United States? Was it a loose, convenient league of sovereignties? Or a permanent 
consolidated union? 

287 
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THE WEST CALLS THE EAST 
UNDEMOCRATIC 
Even before Monroe’s election, the West 
was beginning to make itself felt and 
heard. The hardy frontiersman cher- 
ished notions of democracy that met 
with obstacles in many of the political 
institutions established on the scalioard. 
Property qualifications for the suffrage 
and for office, long tenure of office, the 
indirect election of Senators and Presi- 
dent — these were devices to maintain 
the aristocrat in power. They met with 
little favor in the West. There were 
murmurings against the congressional 
caucus as an unconstitutional and un- 
democratic device. This caucus was a 
meeting of the members of the same 
political party who sat in the Senate and 
the House for the purpose of nominating 
the party candidate for the Presidency. 
The United States was too large and 
transportation facilities were too poorly 
developed to make a national nominating 
convention possible. This ground swell 
of opposition reached the national polit- 
ical shore in the election of 1824. The Federalist party had disappeared, leaving no opponent for the Re- 
publicans. Monroe was not the man to maintain party discipline; nor was there any outstanding candidate 
for the succession. Hence the election became a 
personal rather than a partisan struggle under which 
lay an unavowed sectionalism. 

NEW BLOOD FROM THE WEST 
SHOWS POLITICAL STRENGTH 
The caucus candidate was William H. Crawford, 

Secretary of the Treasury, whose greatest strength 
lay in Virginia, mother of Presidents. Crawford had 
been born in Amherst County, Virginia, although he 
was at this time a resident of Georgia. But the West 
was tiring of the Virginia Dynasty. Already the 
legislatures of Kentucky and Tennessee had put for- 
ward Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson as their 
favorites. Early in 1823 Massachusetts placed John 
Quincy Adams in the running. All were in name Re- 
publicans, all tried to appeal for support to every part 
of the country. But Crawford was handicapped by 
illness, and by the widespread belief that he was little 
more than an mtriguing politician, a suspicion per- 
haps justified by his Tenure of Office Act of 1820. 

Nomination by the Caucus, moreover, had by now 
become a liability rather than an asset. This was 
the more true in that Crawford^s nomination had 
been made at a meeting attended only by that minor- 
ity of Republicans favoring his candidacy. 



STATE OF TENNESSEE; 

XX GEXEBAl JSSEXStf, 
OCTOBEE ira, ifita- 

SESOirED ly 0$ Genera Jetembty tjfthe Steto tf Tetaiauet -TTiBt o«r Sea^tort 
in Congress be batrnctea, niid eur Bepresentatires reqaeated, te use Arif best endM- 
tours to prevsil upon Congreu, to propose to the serenl States for Aeir adoprion, na 
nniendnuent to Al Coiistitutma of the United States, so as to redflce the term of ser- 
tice of Senators to Congress, from su, to Ant of four yesrs, from Ao time A^ entetf 
upon Ae duties of tlielr appotntmenls. 

Frsotred, That the Executive of this state be requested to tnormit a eopy of Ao 
foregoing resolution to each of our Senators and Bepresentatires in Gongreas, and to 
each of Ae Exccutii es of Ae several states, wiA n request that Aey snbmit it til Ao 
consideration of tUew rcspectire Legiabtoras. 


Speaker nf the Mouse'ofSepreMetitathUi 



ArruVf Speaker o/the Senate, 

jr jup. 

Clk. Senate, 


533 Tennessee Proposal to Amend the Constitution, Oct 17, 1813, from the 
copy of Ae resolution in the New York Historical Society 
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63{)i From a cumpalprn cartoon, 1824, by CruckfardL in the New Yoilc lIlHtoilCitl Hoeicty 

JACKSON’S CANDIDACY MAICES A POPULAR APPEAL 


Adams was strong, but ahnost solely in the North. Clay in the West reprcsetile<l similar interests. Jackson 
proved the only candidate with a national appeal. His strength was based partly upon his nuliiary record, 
partly upon his simple manners, partly upon the fact that he was untainted by long political service. He 
stood for a change. As the campaign progressed his strength grew; Clay finished the contest in fourth place. 


CLAY GIVES THE PRESIDENCY TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


Jackson received the largest number of votes in the electoral college but not a majority. Under the provi- 
sions laid down by the Constitution the election went to the House of Representatives. Clay, tlie genial 
speaker of the House, held the balance of power. Though personally unfrieiully toward Adams, and diifcr- 
ing from him immensely in character, Clay found the New England man the candidate to support. While the 
views of Adams were much like his own, the former’s unpopularity hindered a second term; this would en- 
able Clay in 1828 to join nortliwesl and northeast in a successful campaign against Ids bitter enemy, Jackson. 


So, on the first ballot, 
Adams received the vote 
of thirteen states, Jackson 
of seven, and Crawford 
of four. On being in- 
formed of the result of 
the election, the Presi- 
dent-elect addressed a 
letter of acceptance to the 
House. He reminded 
them of the novel condi- 
tions under which he had 
been chosen, conditions 
unprecedented in the 
short history of the Re- 
publics and called for their 
aid in making his ad- 
ministration successful. 



From tbo palntlDff The Old Home of Hepmwtatimi by 8 F, B. Mor^o [1701-1872) in the 
Coroorati Gallery ol Art, Waehington 
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537 John Quincy Adams, 17B7-1848, from the portrait, about 1840, by 
Chester Harding in the Redwood Llbiary, Newport. R I 


ADAMS IS HANDT(^APPEI) 

Adamr brout^hl lo Iho ProsHloncy nil<‘ori(y of 
character, a wide o\pericuct‘ m forcM^n affairs and 
a deep knowledge of the needs of the country. lie 
was a thorough-going luUionalust and Ins ad- 
ministration was eharac I crized hy iiktiviscnI fi^deral 
expenditures for puiilie iinpn>\<unenl.s. In ttun- 
peramcnt he was less suited to the offict*. Ihigra- 
cious and unhciuling, he rarely nia<lc warm fritauls 
and always made warm emunits Tlu' political 
situation aggravated Uu‘sc (‘liaracitTustH^s. Th(^ 
administration was a linu‘ of party realignment, 
with conLinuous jockeying for position m (^>ngr(^ss 
and before the jicople. Jackson dimoum't^d the 
appoiutnienl of (Jay to the ehitd eahmtd post as 
the reward for a corrupt hurgam, the (‘It'cliou of 
Adams was, moreover, a dideal of llu‘ popular w'ill, 
which had favored Ja(‘ksou above all otIuTS. 
Around '‘Old Tlic'kory" gathered all the many ele- 
ments antagonized by the unplaeabh^ Ihirltan. 
Electioneering for the in‘xt, campaign b<‘gan in 
1824. Tlic opposiLitm of the militant Jackson made 
it impossible for President Adams lo proeeeil far 
with his statesman-Uke plans for the nation. 


JACKSON’S FOLLOWERS ATTACK ADAMS 

Even more than the campaign of 1824, tliat of 1828 was a battle of p(‘rsoiiaUties. Tlu* intiTvening years 
had embittered former political friends. The downfall of ‘'King Caucus” c*all<‘(l into !>(‘ing mwv and morn 
elaborate party machmery, controlled by such masters as Clay, and Alartiu Van Bur<‘ii of Ntwv York, ('am- 
paigning was national- 
ized. National party 
committees took charge, 
preparing literature, de- 
vising appeals, directing 
tactics. The campaign 
of 1828 began almost with 
the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Adams. A persist- 
ent effort was made by 
Jackson^s followers to dis- 
credit the administration 
with the corrupt bargain 
charge. The illustration, 

“ Adams and Liberty,” 
is typical of the campaign 
material which was dis- 
tributed as Adams neared 
the end of his term. It 
depicts the use of elec- 
tioneering methods that 
were somewhat novel at 
the time, but which 
within the next few years 
came to be accepted as 
a matter of course. 
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JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 




Some^ccouut of some of the Bloody Deeds of 

GEN. JACKSON. 



WiirirKH " wliii •Pftiiila Ui Tnl llua 
Mll^hir Utn irutli or iiMiry wuiU nv 

lUrrl* WH • llijillil nnwitiir wtUi 
K liirM tuiilly tin liml liimt lu n 
■iitMlUuLii rirLhn* iniiiiilia Ihlaww 
III* OM* With mwi III ilmin I liny 

1111111' "llilllnaMi' rlitli" 'ilii"*iiiliii" 


km* Riiil Uul pinvimuna ilnpUiiUl III 
,lh(ia. fnni lha piililln aLiirM iRpirn 
iMii l*n> Um imiip riila iiiiilIrniMl 
lliplrniiiivluiluna llial Lliia «nni iIkIii, 
•|ll|,|llllup WllM MHa iHWhll 
tml ItuaMlI niimiiiniiililil al ilia *an 
aullaii llinMlIlilainiiii nira litiiuplil 
III um iilMi* Ip • lariiu waKiiii Ilia 
ipllllaryillaiNiallliilialialiiR iiiaila Ini 
lUiaMir npla up Ui Llia wauan ami ■ r 
Aaraa l(i*numi Ui iltaiiuii|l lUrria 




wa* till Hilly iipi wlifl tuitiarad Aiml 
iiliia Rialiiiiina llipaiiriiliiia* iif Un 
■Hiualiiii Ilia wirn ami iiliii iililijniii 
Hill parllili wILIi Ilia ana ami Ilia Tiiar 

auiik In iMiiiianly I rial ^ll rnlliif uf 
iiillliai'v nrlila ( 1111 I 1 I braia liliii up 
I III Ituaaall, duulilli la raUiiaaiiian 
llilliii fall alaii ftir llii pililn iif Ilia 
iiiiiiy null ilialiail In Hiiliiial* llii man 
wllli liirllluiln ‘'\im am alNiiii in 
ilia aalillii, liv llii * 1*111111 a iif a 
MuiiiLMiiiilal^lln llkn aiian,Miaiil 

■ lir a ^ nil liiiva Iwaii liiai u In Hu 
"pil l> lull lima Hiiiiplil aill dii im 

illMnilli In yiiiir aiiiiilri nr ilia 
' liiiiiiir 111 iliii ariiii nr ynumahin 
liy any iiiinianlv hwia Mini yum 
‘ InUi witli iiiuraita 
llarria allniiiiiiinl In inaka annia 
aiiiiliipy pir lila iiiiiiluiil, I iit uililln li* 
alHiha, III! a I III hlUarly Ilia r«ar ul 
ikiilli, 111 * hlia Hint In aliuulil ill vat 
apnlll linliulil Ilia wlfa ami Hula iiiina, 
anil Ilia win wnupltiy iianr liliii hail 
takmi aliilli l,lillia ikhum **11111 iif lila 
yihul Ibat Itwaa ImiHitalhln linahuulil 
liiwla lliu pallant Iifwla, aalil In a I 
•liar ami niaiilv Inni tiiliiiinl ■' 
luiv* Mrviil my inimity will . 

■ Inva It ilaarlv,aiiil wniilil Ifliniilil 

aiirvp II liiiipar anil ImiUu I ■ 

riiuplll liraiily -yna tnawniatl 

"jiaiik 1 liav* a rliilia t» an 
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Him III ililiikn iniH lltin lu 
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nlilih 111 iliiiii mil li nr Inn llin 1 1 1 
iiiiilnlll kiinlv mill lilt mill lallli 
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II 111 lliini nlkliiili 
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PKifeoNmVL AlUJSK MAKKS THE CAIVIPAIGN OF 1828 
Tiik mam of the DomocTats in tlic clecLion of 1828 watS to oust the ‘'Iiias'’; that of the National 

Repul>licatis, to prevent the victory of the mob* led by the “arch-dema^n)gue'’ Jackson. Decorous manners 
forgotten, Ciam[)aign papers were devoted to scurrilous abu.se of tlic oppOtsing leadcrtS. Jackson was 
(*haracd(‘riw‘(l as a du<‘Uisl, a gamlder, a cockfigliUT, a drunkard* a murderer. Adams had bought the Presi- 
dency; he was a Freemason, a Xhutarian, stingy, extravagant. Worst of all, he had purchased, with public 
money, a billiard table for the White House! 
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JACKSON'S FJ.KC’TrON ROt'TS 
TRADrnoNS 

jAriCHON, with <'alh(nui as \ ivc [)rf‘si<lrnt. was 
swept iul(> power with llt»‘ rin'toral \t>tes of 
all tilt' trausinonlanr stairs. Tlir\ had, ni 
adthlion, <‘arri(‘tl two stratrjjju' ra'-lrrn 
inonwrallhs. “Old FlicKoiw poj)idard\ won 
Pennsylvania; Van BurtMi's manaj^riurid won 
New York. The tdd oitirial t'lass \m([i its train- 
ing and its traditions hati hern iiigloriously 
routed. "King Moh," wroti' Jiotitf' Storv, 
“seenietl triunijdiant." In darkson tiny had 
found a pt'rfeel syinhol ainl huidrr. Hr is tlms 
skeiehed hy Burgt's.s ( Thr Middir l\ rird, p. KU) : 
"Ignorant and irasinhh' itidt'rd, hut virtinnis, 
brave and patriotii* beyond any I’avil or ipies- 
tion; faithful and devtd<‘d in his tIonn*stir life, 
absolutely miapproaeliahlr by prtautiar\ induee- 
menis, the best of fritaids and the nnist nn« 
plaeable of enemies; (piiek. hasty in fornuujg 
bis judgments and tiameious lieyond expression 
in holding to lliein; prom* to ele\atj‘ e\'erv 
wliim and inipulsi' to a Indiest of einiseienee: 
earnest, terrible in the iidlexibihty of his pur- 
poses; , . , here w(t<‘ eertniiily <|ualities <*ab 
enlated to rouse the <aithusiasm of the masses, 
if not of the idasses." 


AMBITION MAKES JACKSON A GENTLEMAN FARMER 

waThi^gtorhi , ';:h 

or re f-nr; 

Like the Virginia presidents, his heart’s desire was to he a 
^iSoTt Hermitage plantation, purchased 
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JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 


VAN BUREN BECOMES 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Jackson had (‘uine into power on a protest 
vote. During the eanipaign and in the build- 
ing up of his eahinet, lie gave little iiidiea- 
tion of tlie policies he would favor Cabinet 
offices were, indeed, bestowed not because of 
administrative ability or political attitude, 
but as party lewards. The first office went 
to Vail Buren, the clever little politician of 
Kinderhook on the Hudson, who had risen 
to political importance as the head of a politi- 
cal organization in New York Stale known as 
the “Albany Regency,” and had been recently 
chosen Governor of the Empire Slate. Un- 
known to Ja(‘kson, Van Buren, like Vice- 
president Calhoun, cherished an ambition to 
become Presulent. This fact soon played its 
part in the drama. In Ingham of Pennsyl- 
vania, Berrien of Georgia, and Branch of 
North Carolina, Calhoun secured three sup- 
porters in the cabinet. The others were 
Jackson’s personal friends. None had pre- 
vious experience lu lUiLumal adminisiralioii; 
of them all, Van Buren alone proved a power 
in the new GovLTiimeiit. These appointments 
to the c*abmet, awaited with much mteresl by 
the triumphant populace, offered the first 
official inkling of the new character that the 
national goverumeut was assuming. 
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SmiEWD POLITICIANS FORM A 
KITCIffiN CABINET 

It soon became clear that the status of the cabinet had 
changed. Jackson regarded himself as the people’s repre- 
sent alive anti relied for advice tpiite as much on outsiders 
as upon the licacls of the departments. Gradually he 
gathered about liim a group of (‘ouiitry editors and personal 
friends whose counsel was so of ttm sought — often in places 
less pretentious than the countdl room — that they were 
nicknamed tlie “Kit(‘hen Cabinet.’' Chief among them 
were Amos Kendall of Kentucky, Isaac Hill of New Hamp- 
shire, Major William B. Lewis of Tennessee, Jackson’s 
first campaign manager, and Francis P. Blair, editor of the 
WaJthmgton Glohe, Nowhere could be found a shrewder 
group of politicians, nor one more ingenious in conlroUing 
the hurly-burly of the party press. The pliicti given 
them in the process of government was a second indica- 
tion of the democratization of the system set up forty 
years before, and a recognition of the part to be played 
in politics by the newspaper press. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT WANTS TO 
BE PRESIDENT 

The power of the Kitchen Cabinet was in part clue to the 
growing hostility between the President and Calhoun In 
many w^ays the two men were alike Both wcTe Carolinians, 
both were born masters of men, of great (*oinag(‘ and honivsty. 
For many years they had been friends But tin* r(‘st‘Tnl)lain'(* 
was one of externals. Jackson was the uncult iircsl man of 
impulse whose prejudices sometimes led to nushn(‘ss, (Jalhoun 
the educated philosopher, who believed in action (‘onli oiled by 
reason. 

Entermg Congress as a War Hawk in 1811, Calhoun had at 
once become a resourceful leader in debate, a iialional figure in 
politics. In 1824 he had yielded the presidential race to Jack- 
son. In 1828 he joined him as Vice-president For 18,‘J2 he 
was the expected candidate. To this end lie bent his great 
energy. At his behest Duff Green had made tin* Xafioiuil 
Telegraph a powerful party paper All who might b<* influenlial 
in politics were assiduously cultivateil. 

SOUTH CAROLINA CONDEMNS THE IU(;iI IWHIFF 
T ^ ^ Calhoun found the issue upon wdiieli to wage Ins figlil in Ihi* 

Y^e’univeraity’^^™*^^^^ discontent 01 his fellow cotton planters of the South, lu tin* 

expiring days of the Adams administration, parly niaueuvi^rs 
had resulted m the enactment of the “Tariff of Abominations” John Randolph said it was intended “to rob 
and plunder one half of the Union for the benefit of the residue.” In South Carolina loiig-peiiL-up findings 
of hostility to the tariff exploded. In December, 1828, the legislature 
adopted an ‘‘Exposition” of their views that a protective tariff was 
unconstitutional and subject to avoidance by state action. Calhoun 
sympathized with their grievance. His castmg vote had defeated the 
Tariff of 1827; he was the real author of the Exposition. From this 
situation he now hoped to frame an issue which would at once win 
him the Presidency, revive the prosperity of his state, and stave off 
the danger of secession. 
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CALHOUN MAKT?.S A uom£ or RBfRzsttintdTiyBs, 

CONTRIBUTION TO 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 

Metaphysically inclined, ajawpi'i 

Calhoun developed to cover 
the situation a philosophy of 
government that still stands 

as the most original and in- 

cisive contribution to Amer- 
ican political thought since ^ cpwMniA, ■ o 

The Federalist. He regarded 

government as a natural in- 64Q xiue-paffe of tiu^ copy m i ho Nt-w vurk 
stitution which, if left in the 

hands of the popular maj-Drity. would always be «t,U,,.,l l,v i\wm 

the doctrine of concurrent majorities, ” whereby no action of impor- 
heT witl‘out Ihcir <-on.scnt. 

D^s^^s^tu>n an GovemmerU, written a short time before hit dl 
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SOTTTIIERNERS CLASH WITH NEW 
ENGLAND INTERESTS 

The first test of Calhoun’s strength came early in 1830. 
In January, Senator Foote of Connecticut introduced a 
resolution for iiniuiring into the expediency of limiting 
land sales in the West Tlve Soutlierners seized the occa- 
sion to win the dominant West, as represented by Jackson 
and the DeinotTats, to their side in the impending struggle 
with the manufacturing Northeast. Their spokesman was 
Senator Robert Y. Haync of South Carolina, a charming 
gentleman and an alile lawyer who had already won laurels 
as an orator. His vigorous denunciation of the Federalists 
of New England won wide applause. The Democrats 
were jubilant, even Jackson wrote him a congratulatory 
letter. When Hayne approached the subject of nullifica- 
tion, Calhoun, from the chair, openly dispatched by 
messengers suggestions for the speaker’s guidance. The 
wholl^ speech was generally regarded as a telling shot in 
the [larly warfare. 

HAYNE DIRECTS HIS ATTACK AT 
WEBSTER 

Hayne’s attack had been rlirecled at the most conspicuous 



548 Eubprt Y Xliivnc. Irom the portnilt. jabout 
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Federalist in the Senate. Webster’s reputation as an orator was alreatly world-wide. But his political career 


made him easy prey for the DemocTats Early in the war of 1813 he had become leader of the New Hamp- 
shire opposition, aiiditwasfor tins reason that hehad been returned to Congress in 1813. Throughout the war 
he opposed the administration with intemperate fervor that at 1 lines approached sedition. When, therefore, 
on a bitter winter’s day he arose to reply to Hayne, the fashionable gallery expecdetl fireworks. Ilis effort 


was not disappointing. Defense of the war policy of the Federalists was <liffieult and none Loo convincing, 
but his exposition of the ConsLitutiou as supreme and binding, aiul of the Union as indissoluble was masterly. 



640 From the painting Wtbsur'i Replv To Hayne, by G, P, A Hoaly (IH 13-94) lu Faneuli Hall, Boston 
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JACKSON IS ROUSED TO 
SPEAK FOR THE UNION 
To Jackson the encouuLcr at first appeared 
purely a partisan affair in which his sym- 
pathies lay with Haync. In all prohahihty 
the danger of disunion had been uiini)ti(‘(^l 
by him, as by most of the leaders, until the 
Great Debate. Then his ey(^s \\er(‘ fully 
opened to the tlircat. In the spring of 18JJ0, 
tlie nullifiers planned a banqui't, ostensibly 
to celebrate Jefferson’s birthday, really to 
associate their doctrine with that of the 
father of Democracy, and to sound out the 
President. Jackson and Van Jhireii divincHl 
the motive and together prejiared the Presi- 
dent’s toast for the occasion. “Thus armed/" 
later wrote Van Buren, the “‘Red Fo.x:/’ “we 
repaired to the dinner with heelings on the 
part of the Chief akin to those wlufdi would 
have animated his breast if the s<‘ene of this 
preliminary skirmish in defense of the Union 
had been tlie field of battle instead of the 
festive board.” When, after Jackson’s words 
had electrified the gathering, Calhoun, ever 
loyal to his convictions, responded with “ The 
Union: next to our liberty, the most dt‘ur; 
May we all remember that it can only be 
preserved by respecting the rights of the 
States and by distributing ecpially tlie bene- 
fits and burdens of the Union,” iln^ issue was 
drawn. 


JACKSON BREAKS WITH CALHOUN AND 
MAKES CABINET CHANGES 
The final break between Jackson and Calhoun came a month 
later, when the President for the first time heard that the latter 
had, in 1818, advised Monroe that General Jackson deserved 
censure for his conduct in Florida. Jackson, most loyal of friends 
could not understand how a professed friend could so act. In 
May, 1831, he severed all relations with the Vice-president. This 
was followed by a shake-up in the cabmet. Van Buren, in “King 
Andrew’s” favor, withdrew to give his Chief a free hand. CaL 
houn’s supporters were forced out. These shifts the opposition 
toed to turn into political capital. In truth, they simply indicated 
that Jackson would m future have a harmonious and anti-Calhoun 
cabmet. This consolidation of the ranks of the Jacksomans 
agamst the leader of the South was at the time hidden. The 
press imputed the cabinet dismissals and resignations to the no- 
torious affair of Mrs. Eaton, and quite overlooked their political 
implications, ^ 
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ABLER MEN BECOME JACKSON’S ADVISERS 
The new cabinet was composed of abler men. Edward Liv- 
ingston was Secretary of State. Of the famous New York 
family, he had moved to Louisiana immediately after the 
Purchase; there he had long been a prominent Democrat, an 
ardent nationalist, and Jackson’s friend. He was internation- 
ally famous for his Code on Reform and Prison Discipline. 
Roger B. Taney became Attorney-General. He was at this 
time leader of the Maryland bar and a brilliant pleader before 
the United Stales Supreme Court over which he was soon to 
preside as Chief Justice. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA DEFIES THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
The uullilii'ation movement did not halt 
with speeclies and toasts. South Carolina, 
finding the tariff of 1832 unsatisfactory, met 
in convention at Columbia. With the Gov- 
ernor as chairman, the assemblage declared 
the Acts of 1828 and 1832 null and void in 
South Carolina, as of February, 1833; au- 
thorized the calling out of the militia, and 
asserted that should the National Govern- 
ment try to use force the state would set 
up its own Government, This defiance 
aroused the testy Jackson. In December 
ho issued a proclamation, drafted by Liv- 
ingston, in which South Carolina was warned 
of what might follow from her conduct. 
The language* was not less nationalistic than 
that of Webster. 
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554 Section 5 of the Act lor Enforcing the Tariff, Mar 2, 1833, from the orlirlmi.1 In tlic IX'piutineiil of hlHli\ Wmihlliirton 


THE TARIFF IS LOWERED AND SOUTH CAROLINA 'i'lELDS 
South Carolina remained obdurate. Calhoun resigned the vice-presidency lo be Free to light llu* IV(*si<l<‘nt 
from the floor of the Senate. The President then showed statesmanship. He advised downward mtHlilicalion 
of the tariff. South Carolina suspended nullification to await action by (h)ngress. Tlial body, afl<T much 
debate, adopted a compromise bill framed by Clay in conference with Calhoun. This provid(* 4 l hir a gradual 
reduction of the higher tariff rates, until in 1842 there would be a flat rale of twenty p(T ('onlum. With this 
peace offering went the Force Act, giving the President adetpiale power to handle any lik(' situation in the 
future The Carolina Convention reassembled, expressed itself as satisfied, willidrew its nuUi/h^alion resolu- 
tion of the tariff acts and made the gesture of nullifying the Force Act The incident was (dosed. Conflict 
had been avoided, the Union preserved, and South Carolma had secured a lowering of llu^ lariir. 



Tim NATIONAI. 
BANK EX(’.ITES 
Tim WEST 
TM KANWiiiLK another 
issue had <‘oine to tlu^ 
foreground, Jackson’s 
political streugtli lay on 
the frontier, where easy 
tmmey was in dtunaml. 
(Vedit for expansion was 
soughl from the banks. 
But state banks wTre 
hampered by the eompe- 
iition of the National 
Bank, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, It was, 
to the West, monopolizing 
the money market and 
standing for the money 
l)ower of the East. 
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JACKSON VETOES THE NATIONAL 
BANK’S CHARTER 

The Bank’s charter expired in 1836 . Nicholas Biddle, 
the president, was anxious to discover Jackson’s 
attitude. Throughout the summer of 1829 , the 
l^residcnt put him off with evasion or silence. Then, 
in his first annual message, he opened the attack- He 
urged Congress that it was not too soon to consider the 
question of a new charter. ‘‘Both the constitution- 
ality and the cxpctlicncy of the law creating this bank 
are well questioned by a large portion of our fellow- 
citizens, and it must be admitted by all that it has 
failed in the great end of establishing a uniform and 
sound currency.” This was far from pleasing to the 
aggressive Biddle. lie was, however, in a quandary. 

Should he continue to endeavor to win Jackson’s favor, 
or should he join the party opposition with the Bank 
as the campaign issue? Clay, leader of the opposition, 
and searching for an issue, pressed Biddle to the latter 
c‘ourse The apparent hesitancy of Jackson to push 
the mailer encouraged Clay to believe that on such a 
])lank he could win the election of 1832. "‘My own 
l)(‘lief,” he wrote Biddle, “is that, if now called upon, 
he would not negative the bill [for recharter], but that if he should be re-elecded the event migiit and probably 
would be differeiiL ” Biddle was won over, on the 9th of January, 1832, he applied for a new charter. The 
Democrats, led m Lhc Senate by Benton of Missouri, and in the House by Polk of Tennessee, proceeded to 
Ihc fight, with Clay and McDuffie opposing. Biddle himself came to the capital to superintend. In July tlie 
Whigs carried the day. Jackson, however, was adamant. With most of the cabinet against him, he sent to 
the Senate his veto message, phrased as a campaign document. The Democrats had stolen a march on the 
Whigs. The latter had forced the Bank as the issue for 1832, the former outdid them in making political 
capital out of it. 


550 Nlrholaa Bltltllu, 17S0-IS44, frutn thi‘ ptirtr/ilt, 1820, by 
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THE RISE OF 
ANTI-MASONRY 
The campaign which followed 
was in many ways sigmficanl 
of the growing political life 
The first nomination had been 
made by a new and remarkable 
party. One William Morgan 
of Batavia, New York, had 
published a book purporting 
to reveal the secrets of Free- 
masonry. His subsequent dis- 
apiioarance led many to be- 
lieve that he had been abducted 
and murdered by Masons. 
Through N ew York, New Eng- 
land, and Pennsylvania spread 
the suspicion that the Masonic 
order, with members mainly 
from the wealthier classes, was 
a secret political society whose 
iiiliuence swayed legislatures 
and juries. 
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‘ William Morgau willing his Illustrations of Masonry t" Irom THo Anti-Masonic Almanac, RocheatBr, N. Y , 1829 


POLITICIANS MAKE CAPITAL OF THE NEW MOVEMENT 
Several demagogic young politicians, such as Tliurlow Weed and William H. Seward in New York, and 
Thaddeus Stevens in Pennsylvania, seized upon the movement to promote their own ambitions The party 
carried on campaigns in several other states in this election, and met with some success. To magnify 
the issue and to strengthen their position in national politics, they held, in September, 1830, a national 
convention at Philadelphia where it was determined to organize a national party Tliis was America’s 
first national party convention, and the precedent established by the Anti-Masons was soon followed by the 
older parties. A year later, meeting in Baltimore, the Anti-Masons nominated William Wirt of Maryland as 
their presidential candidate. He was a well known man of letters, author of didactic essays in the manner of 
TAe on oratory, the fine arts, education, etc. 
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660 "William Morgan taken Irom Batavia by a mob ol Masoua ana 
confined in Canandaigua Jail under falRe pretences," from The Antlf 
Masonic Almanac, Rochester, N Y , 1829 





661 William Wirt, 1772-1834, from the portrait by Henry Inman 
In the Boston Athenseum 


ANTI-MASONS WANT THE WHIGS 
TO ACCEPT WIRT 

Wirt was a brilliant lawyer who had been Attorney- 
General under Monroe. He was, moreover, an 
intimate friend of Clay and held similar views of 
politics. It was the hope of the Anti-Masons that 
Wirt would prove an acceptable candidate to the 
Whigs, thus consolidating opposition to Jackson. 
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CLAY IS 

NOMINATED BY 
THE YOUNG 
EEPUBLICANS 
Clay, however, would not 
surrender his ambition. 

The National Republi- 
cans, aping the Anti- 
Masons, held in December 
a convention at which he 
was unanimously nomi- 
nated. In the following 
May, Clay’s “Infant 
School” of young Re- 
publicans met at Washing- 
ton and issued a platform 
endorsing internal im- 
provements and protec- 
tion, Clay at first wished 
Wirt to withdraw in his 

favor. This Wirt desired to do; but the politicians discovered that with him nominally in the race there was 
a greater chance of winning New York and Pennsylvania from Jackson. Thus an unannounced coalition was 
formed. Clay was also angling for the support of Calhoun and the NulUficrs. Tlic cartoon illustrates the 
game as viewed by the Whigs. Clay, confident of victory on the issues fixed and with Wirt as secret ally, 
is about to take the stakes — the votes of New York and Pennsylvania — from under the eyes of the harassed 
and astounded Jackson. Calhoun discreetly withholds his cards from play. 



THE NATIONAL BANK DEPOSITS ARE REMOVED TO STATE BANKS 


The result was a thorough drubbing for the coalition. Their intrigue had overlooked a fact never forgotten 
by the clever politicians of the Kitchen Cabinet — namely, that the election was to be decided by the masses, 
not by the business man, the banker and the manufacturer. Jackson interpreted the election as a complete 
endorsement of his views, and proceeded to execute them. “Emperor Nicholas” (Biddle), who had thrown 
himself and the Bank actively into the campaign, did not despair. He saw that sudden closure of the Bank 
in 1835 would bring on a crisis lo avoid which Jackson iniglit be forced to rccharler tlie institution. To 



forestall the reentry of the 
Bank hito politics, detrimental 
to his interests, Jackson, under 
prc.ssure from Amos Kendall 
and Frank Blair, ordered the 
removal of the deposits to 
vS tate banks. Loyal “ Downing ” 
Democrats rcjoicc<l at the ener- 
getic <locisiou of their leader, 
Ilis strokes had brought down 
the temple of fiiiancdal corrup- 
tion on Lo the heads of its de- 
fenders. The grafting hangers- 
on; the Nalioiial Republi- 
cans, Clay and Webster; Silas 
Wright, leader of the New 
York opposition; the bribed 
editors of the National Gazette 
and of minor organs of the 
Bank, were overthrown. 
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From A contemporary cartoon In tUo New Y<>rK UlNloiiiMl Soeleiy 


JACKSON’S ORDER IS CKNSCTHED IN THE SENATE 
On the publication (September 25) of Jackson’s Tamous “Paper U) Ihc ('abiru^U” Hie Bank look cnuuscl. 
At Webster’s suggestion, a memorial Lo Congress was prepared llu‘ arroganl loiu' ol winch indiraltMl the 
confidence with which the financiers approached the struggle tvilli the President. TIutc Winr. ind(‘ed, grounds 
for confidence. Van Buren and conservative Demoerals believ(>d that scareiiv 4»f nioin'V and \vid<\spreud 
distress would follow the placement of public funds in small ainl irres|)oii.sil)U‘ lo(‘al haidvs. Biddle look care 
to drive home the lesson by progressive curtailments of the Bank’s credit. In January » IHdk he wrote lo a 
friend: “Our only safety is in pursuing a steady course of firm restriction and I ha\<* no doulil that such a 
course will ultimately lead to restoration of the eurreucy and tin* recliarltT of llic Bank.” It was in Irulh a 
struggle between two giants In it Biddle ruthlessly eniployed llu‘ Iiuain‘ial power that was his, until the 
oppressed began to suspect that their distress was due fully as much lo the Bardv as to Jaekson, Bil by bit, 
the business interests of the country then began to desert Biddles But Iht' polilieians, less (piick in judgment, 
continued the fight on the floor of Congress, long after the country luid lost iuten^st, Thi' House sustained 
the removal by a vote of 118 to 103. In the Senate the opposition was in (‘ontnd* and, led i^y (’lay, tlier<‘ 
followed “the longest period which had been occupied in a single debate, in <‘ither Hous(‘ id‘ Congn‘ss, sint'c 
the organization of the Government,” ending on March 27, IHiM, in a volt* of lw<*uty-si\ lo tw’t‘nty eensur- 
ing the action of the President. A voluminous literature deals with this ‘‘bank w'ur.” a notable feature 
of which is the series of letters in which Biddle vindicates his owm t‘ourse of aetitin. 
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JACKSON AND THE SENATE’S CENSURE 
The censure stung Jackson to fight back. Tlirce weeks 
later he presented to tlie Senate liis Protest, in which he 
vigorously denounced the resolutions and berated the 
Senate for “proceedings . . subversive of that dis- 
tribution of powers of government which the Constitution 
has ordained and established, . . > and calculated . . - 
to concentrate in the hands of a body, not directly amen- 
able to the people, a degree of influence and power 
dangerous to their liberties and fatal to the Constitution 
of their choice ” This demurrer was greeted with delight 
by the people: the Senate refused to place it upon their 
minutes Then followed Benton’s dramatic and per- 
sistent effort to have stricken from the records the censure 
of his chief. Austere, conceited, a prolix and diffuse 
speaker, he was, nevertheless, a commanding figure in 
American politics and long a leader of Democracy. His 
fight to pass an expunging resolution, successful in 
kept the Bank issue in politics during the election of 



586 From the Journal of the Senate of the Twenty-third Congress, 
debate on the Jaokson resolution to expunge; with a printed copy of 
the resolution of censure pasted In the Journal 



riiuinas 11 uonton AcldiesalnR ilio Senaio on the Resolution 
of (Vnsuni, from a sketch In the C/niteti JSiatn Magazine ana 
/J(>mocratlo JCevlrw, Oct 1S37 


EFFECT OF THE CENSURE FIGHT 
From one angle the censure fight may be regarded 
as an incident in a significant constitutional develop- 
mout. More than once, on the floor of Congress, it 
was urged that the President’s actions in his executive 
capacity were subject to legislative control. The 
victory of Jac'kson may l)c rcgardcMl as a victory for 
presidenlial over parliamentary government. So 
at least certain leading politicians read the event. 
This is shown in the change of party name, in the 
spring of 1834. Niles’ Jirfft/ftrr for April 12 re- 
ported: “In New York and Connecticut the name 
‘Whig’ is now used by the opponents of the Adminis- 
tration when speaking of themselves, and they call 
the Jackson men by tlic offensive name of ‘Tories.* ” 
It was a eonseious effort to stigmatize Jaeksonism as 
executive usurpation, to identify the National 
RepubliC'aus with the historic struggle against royal 
prerogative. The same feeling appeared in Cal- 
houn’s elaborate report on “the extent of federal 
patronage and the expediency of reducing the same,” 
in whicli the Whigs combined party politics with 
constitutional principle. They proposed [1) an 
annual distribution of the surplus revenue; (2) a 
law to regulate executive selection of public depos- 
itories; and (3) a repeal of the law limiting the 
tenure of customs officers. Thus iL was hoped ex- 
ecutive tyranny and the Democratic machine could 
be curbed. 
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THE DEMOCRATS ARE DIVIDED OVER 
CANDIDATES 

Even among the Democrats a division had appeared. 
Van Buren had long been regarded as the Crown 
Prince, picked to ascend the throne in 1836. His 
candidacy was, however, miacceptable to many of 
Jackson’s supporters. Jackson, with all his faults, 
was recognized as honest, '‘Mattie,” the “Red Fox,” 
was looked upon as an intriguer. He was, moreover, 
a northerner. To the southern gentleman of breeding 
and wealth these were not appealing characteristics. 
Jackson had lost strength in the South Advocates of 
state rights were distressed by his treatment of South 
Carolina, the wealthier planters were horror-struck 
at his attack on the Bank, the strict constructionist 
at his many vigorous actions Above all, they shud- 
dered at the mtmiacy between Jackson and the spoils 
politician symbolized by the Tammany Society. This 
disaffection found a candidate m Judge Hugh L. 
White of Tennessee, an old friend of Jackson, who, as 
had left tlie fold. Ponderous, dignified. 
White was a Senator of the old school. The Whigs 
were appealed to by his grudge against the President; and for a time considered the possibility of making 
him their owm candidate. His taciturnity, however, militated against his availability for the spirited cam- 
paign in sight. He was left to draw southern votes away from Van Buren. 


VAN BUREN IS ELECTED AS JACKSON’S FAVORITE 
Jackson, therefore, had little trouble in nominating his favorite, although Virginia rebelled at the selection 
of Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky for Van Buren’s running-mate, an action which later tlircw the election 
of the Vice-president mto the Senate. The Whigs finally fixed upon William Henry Harrison, the popular 
victor of Tippecanoe, as a candidate who would appeal to tlie frontier democracy and the olden virtues. 
Massachusetts remained loyal to Webster; while Calhoun’s supporters contmued their separatist tactics 
by backmg Senator W, P. 

Mangum of North Caro- 
lina. The dying Anti- 
Masonic party found a 
candidate to their liking 
in Judge John McLean 
of Ohio. With so many 
candidates in the field, 
appealmg to such a wide 
variety of political tastes, 
the opposition hoped to 
draw from Van Buren 
sufficient strength to 
throw the election into 
the House. Van Buren, 
though never popular and 
somewhat timid, was 
nevertheless elected as 
Jackson’s man, pledged 
to “follow in the foot- 
steps of his illustrious 
predecessor.” 
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From ft contemporary cartoon In the New Yorte Historical Society 
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PROSPERITY , — 

PRECEDES THE . 

The walking was rough. ^ ' 

which he retiiedJrom4e \ ' T" 

opened the way '"for" a ^ ^ 

n 1 P <e M j . 3 > 669 I'^om a contemporaiy cartoon The Afoe/ern Afalaam a/id i/iv A m, In the New York Ilidtorlcal Society 

flood oi wild-cat cur- 
rency; ‘‘wild-cat” banking had led to feverish speculation; speculation in public lands had prompted the 
issue of the Specie Circular which required all payments to the government to be made in recognized national 
currency instead of local bank notes; and soon after Van Buren was installed, the Specie Circular proved 
the forerunner of a severe financial panic. Credit staggered and fell, trade was prostrated; prices shot 
upward; bread riots broke out, business houses by the score were driven to the wall. 
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I'Yom a contemporaiy cartoon The Afodem Jialnam and His' A m, In the New York Ilidtorlcal Society 
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New EPiTion or macbeth. /?•>’ bank«oh'&! ghost; 


670 From a coatemporary cartpon toy B. W Clay in the Now York Putolio Library 

THE PANIC HAS DISCONCERTING POLITICAL EFFECTS 
Hebe we have an anti-Jackson cartoonist\s idea of disconcerting developments at a Democratic feast. The 
cotton planters and the Tammany man are making merry. But Van Buren, who as President is reaping tlie 
whirlwind sowed by others, has eyes only for the specter that has slipped into his chair at the head of the 
table; while Jackson, in the role of Lady Macbeth^ explains away his successor's perturbation as best he can. 
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VAN BUREN 
CALLS CONGRESS 
TO PLAN RELIEF 
Petitions poured in, ask- 
ing for relief . VanBuren 
yielded to the pressure, 
and, withdrawing some- 
what from the bullionist 
element of his party, led 
by the dauntless Jackson 
and the dogged Benton, 
called Congress into spe- 
cial session, in the autumn 

■ ■' to consider 

f .t";' r remedies. 

a"SluaplMter» cartoii^ ^bushed 1^1837 by H a RotlMon N 

Antiquarian Society. ^o?ceSer^M£Ss°°* ^ American 

SUB-TREASURY BILL PASSES CONGRESS 

i »' 

had rebelled from Tammany rule and the Albany Resenev ^ TIipv d expounded by Jackson, 

and believed that hard money was a panacea. ^ a^resu^l’t nf all baaks and special privileges 

New York in the autumn of TsSv'^'Tlisrrbedle 

an extension of the principle of the Specie Circular- in arlrl.i. ^ T' j therefore suggested to Congress 
pendent ^easury whereby the government would clre for its o^ m “^‘^hli.shmcnt of an Inde- 

larger cities. This did not please the old Bank men who laheleri V. K U in each of the 

public and private business. Jackson, however wrote an onen lettl* f because it divorced 

«d „.i,g iu t. 
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Mai) or Uu‘ of AlioUiioii," fiom M A (’laricson, T/<r Ifimry ofihi' Uuw, Proarn^ AccomiilMiment oj t 

Abo/iftun r/jc AJricriH Slave Trade ft// the Jtntish J*nrUanunt, Lonaon, 1803 


'JllE SLAVERY ISSUE ASSERTS ITSELF AFllESH 
TimouoiiouT Vail Bureu’s term the panic and its aftmnalh hold public attoiiLiou, while another issue returned 
to disturl) the country. Suico tlie Missouri Compromise, the vslavery question had never entirely dropped 


from view. Indectl the problem was older lhan the 
TJiiitcd Stales. In the eip;liLeonLh cenlury many of 
the colonial leaders, notably Franklin, JedVrson and 
Jay, had spoken and worked for abolition. Slavery, 
however, was subjected to less critn'ism as time 
passed. Only its more cruel features, siudi as the 
foreign slave Irade, rec*eived general disapproval. 
And this had been abolished by the Act of 1807. 

A QUAMnt WORKS FOR EMANCIPATION 
While the new nation was fimling its feet, the slavery 
issue rested, only to emerge suddenly in the TVIissoun 
question. At that time, and for a det‘ade after, anti- 
slavery advocates w(to pursuing a eoiu'iliatorv policy. 
The leading spirit was Benjamin Lundy, New Jersey 
Quaker of fine mind and ideals. He founded and 
published The Geniuit of Umver,<ial Emmicipatioji, which 
persistently but tactfully urged gradual emancipation. 
Traveling extensively through the "South, Lundy won 
moral and financial support from many slaveholders. 
In 1816 was founded the American Colonization 
Society which, under such men as Bushrod Washing- 
ton, Clay, and Madison, sent some thousand negroes 
to Liberia on the west coast of Africa, 



574 UDUjamln Lundy, 1780-1830, alter a wator-color portrait In 
the possession of the fatnily, reproduced in the jQurrtal of the XUinoUt 
State J/Utcrical Society, July 1013 
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A NEW FIGURE APPEARS AGAINST 
SLAVERA^ 

Now appeared a new and forceful figure in the 
person of William Lloyd Garrison of Massachusetts. 
In 1829 he had associated himself witli Lundy as 
]omt editor in Baltimore. Here he denounced 
slavery in such flaming terms that he was imprisoned 
for libel. This experience convinced liim that Lundy’s 
methods were futile: immediate emancipation be- 
came Ins objective, to be attained by an unrelenting 
attack from the Nortli upon the South. 

GARRISON IS INEXORABLE FOR 
ABOLITION 

Obtaining the necessary funds by antislavery 
lectures, Garrison issued in Boston the first number 
of The Liberator, on the first of January, 1831. He 
deeply felt the moral wrong of slavery, and passion- 
ately demanded its abolition. His first words were 
characteristic* “I will be as harsh as truth, and as 
uncompromising as justice. On this subject, I do 
not wish to think, or speak, or write, with toleration. 
... I will not equivocate — I will not excuse — I 
will not retreat a single inch — and I will be Iieard.^^ 



THE LIBERATOR 
LIVES TILL ITS 
OBJECT IS ATTAINED 
Garrison kept his word, and 
for thirty-five years he waged 
war against an institution he 
regarded as sinful. He was 
the avowed leader of the 
abolitionist radicals. Until 
his life-work was ended he 
never relented. 
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A QUAKER SCHOOLMISTRESS 
PERSECUTED FOR TEACHING 
COLORED GIRLS 

Such tactics were bound to arouse resentment. 
The immediate effect in the North was to al- 
ienate law-abiding people, who saw in Garrison 
an enemy of society. The radical social doc- 
trines and intemperate language of the aboli- 
tionists stirred the latent intolerance of vested 
interests. One of tlie unpopular tends of the 
group was equal freedom of activity for w^oinen 
and men. At Canterbury, Connecticut, Pru- 
dence Crandall, a Friend, conducted a school 
for girls to which slic admitted fiersoiis of 
color. The townsfolk and the oflicials protested 
and forbade enrollment of negroes from with- 
out the state, except by special permit. The 
principal was persecuted by her neighbors and 
imprisoned, and her schoolhouse was destroyed 
by a mob. 

GARRISON IS MOBBED IN BOSTON 
In Boston, upon the occasion of a lecture, 
October 21, 1835, Garrison was mobbed and 
dragged through the streets with a rope around 
his neck. He was finally rescued by the mayor, 
who placed him m tlie city jail for safety. 
At the time, one of his co-workers, George 



678 Fruat‘ncc awincliiU, 1S03-90, from the portrait Dy Francis Alexander 
(is()0-sn, p.alntcd In 1838 fer the Antl-Blavory Becloty, In the Library ol 
Cornell UnlvCiSlty, Ithaca, N Y 


Thompson, recently arrived from Scotland, escaped only by donning woman’s garb. Thompson's visit had 
aroused so much indignation that President Jackson publicly denounced him. He eventually fled in a row- 


boat to a British vessel bound for Si. John, New Brunswick. 
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From a ccutompurary cartoon In th.e New Vorl^ Historical Booloty 
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AMERICA HAS A ‘‘MARTYR AGE” 

This violent spirit spread over the North. In 1837 the Reverend 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, editor of an antislavery paper, whose press had 
been destroyed three times by mobs, was murdered in Alton, Illinois. 
With his friends he defended the office-bmlding, but on opening the 
door was instantly struck by five bullets The trustees of Bowdoin 
College attempted to remov^’e a professor suspected of abolitionism. 

THE FOES OF ABOLITION RIOT IN PHILADELPHIA 
In Philadelphia the abolitionists erected a hall at a cost of $40,000, 
only to have it set on fire the day after the first meetings were held 
therein. For three nights the city was the scene of riots in which 
many houses occupied by negroes were attacked. 




Burning of Pennsylvania Hall, Philadelphia, May 17. 1838, from a sketch drawn on the 
spot and engraved hy John Sartaln, reproduced from The Story of Penn'iyi'oO'n'iii JaciU 



From a contemporary cartoon by E W Clay in the New York 
Historical Society 


5SU Elijah Piiilah Loveloy, 1K02-.J7. 
from a sllliourtte puiUait In Randal) 
Parish, HiUoric Jlllnoix, Chicago. lfJ05, 
courtesy of A C McC'lurg & ('o 


FREE NEGROES SUFFER 
FROM THE 
ANTI-ABOLITIONISTS 
SoxjTiiEHN feeling against Llie abo- 
litionists was intense. Conduct 
which in the North offended moral 
standards received in the South 
additional opprobrium as exc'iting 
violence among the negroes and as 
destructive of law and order. Up- 
risings such as Nat Turner’s insurrec- 
tion of slaves in Virginia, in 1831, were laid at 
the door of the northern fanatic. Turner, a 
negro who believed he was chosen by the 
Lord to lead his people to freedom, had set 
out with a band of disciples to destroy the 
entire white race. An early response to such 
outrages was a tightening of tlic Black Codes 
which governed the activities of the negroes. 
In many cities freedmen were numerous; their 
presence was now regarded as dangerous to 
public peace. The southern point of view 
was expressed in 1837 by one of their most 
cultivated writers, W, G. Simms: “By eman- 
cipation and the pettings of philanthropy the 
coarse and uneducated negro became lifted 
into a condition to which his intellect did not 
entitle him, and to which his manners were 
unequal: — he became presumptuous, accord- 
mgly, and consequently offensive.” In the 
North a similar opinion was adopted, and the 
free negro, in many places denied citizenship,, 
became the victim of legal and social humil- 
iations and economic discriminations. 
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the INCON- 
SISTENCY OF 

the south 

IS SATIRIZED 
Those who dared 
to express sympa- 
thy with the abo- 
litionist too often 
received summary 
treatment at the 
hands of their 
neighbors. The 
picture is an abo- 
litionist rejoinder, 
and a burlesque 
on the incompati- 
bility of slavery 
with American 
liberty. The 
same theme was 
often used in 
English carica- 
tures of America. 



From a contemporary cartoon issued by the Amcilean Aiitl-Siavory Society, In the American Antlauarlan 

Society, Worcester. Mass 



ANTI-SLAVERY PROPAGANDA FLOODS ^ 
THE COUNTRY 

For a time the central govenunont tried Lo keep aloof. 
Men at Washington recalled the days of the Compromise of 
1820, and deprecated the resurgence of an issue so devas- 
tating to peace of mind and party harmony. But such 
neutrality could not be maintained in face of partisans so 
vehement as the abolitionists and the undisciplined elements 
of the South. The abolitionists, however, began to flood 
the country with printed propaganda, among which were 
almanacs interspersed with crude portrayals of southern 
cruelty and northern indifference to the slave. 






684 Pfl,ip;eB from the American ArUi~^averv AlmanoM 
for 1840, Boston, in poBaeaslon ot the pubUHhera 
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585 J'rom an antlalavery broadside, Southern Ideas of Liberty, repreaentlnf? an attack on the Post Ofilce at Oharlct»4.un, S C„ 
In the Amencan Antiauarian Society, Worcester, Mass 


A PRO-SLAVERY MOB BREAKS POSTAL LAWS 

Much of the antislavery propaganda was deliberately sent in- 
to the South. Inflammatory pamphlets and papers were sent 
broadcast into the South, arousing strong resentment. At- 
tacking the post ofl&ce, a mob in Charleston seized and burned 
a mail sack full of such literature. The postmaster of 
New York thereupon refused to forward such mail destined 
for southern points, and in tl is summary procedure he was 
upheld by Amos Kendall, the Postmaster-General. This 
ruling aroused heated debate in Congress, where Calhoun 
endeavored to secure a statute prohibiting the use of the 
mails for abolition literature addressed to points where its 
circulation would be illegal. His plan was, however, 
defeated. To give to postal ofFcials the right to discriminate 
among the pieces of mail presented to them was to establish 
a dangerous practice and one likely to produce greater evils 
than the sending of abolitionist propaganda into the South. 

JACKSON RECOGNIZES TEXAN INDEPENDENCE 
Into still another political field the slavery issue was 
injected. Since the early ’twenties, Americans had been 
settling in the Mexican provinces north of the Rio Grande. 
Several times Adams and Jackson had suggested the 
purchase of Texas, only to be rebuffed by Mexico. At 
last came the Texan Revolution, resulting in a declaration, 
of independence — signed chiefly by Americans — and in 
1836 a request for annexation to the United States. Abo- 
litionists in the North shouted wolf; this was simply a 
southern plot to increase slave territory. John Quincy 
Adams declared against annexation, Webster counseled 
delay, and Congress merely authorized the President to 
recognize Texan independence (March 3, ISST). 
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THE “GAG RULES” KILL 
PETITIONS AGAINST 
SLAVERY 


FtnaTHER excitement was aroused by the 
attitude taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives toward antislavery petitions. A 
group of abolitionists had determined to 
secure congressional action for their goal, 
so far as the National Government had 
power over the matter. Beginning in 
the session of 1833-34, petitions poured 
in calling for acts abolishing slavery in 
Florida and the District of Columbia, and 
for control of the interstate slave traffic. 

Bit by bit, southern ire rose, until in the 
winter of 1835-36 the House spent bitter 
days fighting over the constitutional right 
of petition and over slavery in the District. 

In May, 1836 , it determined that all such 557 From tuo broiuUsiap f^tavs Market of America, publlahca at New Yorlc, 1830, 

petitions should “without being printed the American AnU-Slavery Society, ousluallntlxs New York Historical society 

and referred, be laid upon the table.” This was a red flag to the abolitionists; the volume of petitions grew, 
until in 1840 the House provided that no such memorials “be received ... or entertained in any way 
whatever.” This simply inflamed abolitionist ardor, and kept the cause in the political arena. Not until 
1844, after the mischief had been done, were these gag rules abandoned The unwavering and courageous 
leader of the fight against the gag rules, John Quincy Adams, now a member of the House of Representatives, 
rose again to greatness. 


JtMt lY ^ A jP-SER OITOSW TO FAV Wl« JtMi, msf' 


THE BIBLE AND SLAVERY 

The attack upon slavery roused the gentlemen planters of the South to thought regarding their peculiar 
institution. A profound religious awalceuing liad stirred southern communities in the first third of the 
century. Many southerners turned to the Bible as the literally inspired Word of God. On its pages, both 
in the Old and the New Testaments, they found references to slavery, even rules governing the relation of 
master and slave. They came to the Hiucorc conclusion that slavery was a divine institution, and that negro 
slavery was God’s way of bringing civilization to the savage African. Slavery, therefore, was a positive good 
to both black and white. Its evils could be mitigated by the spreading of llxe gospel. The South- 
erner pointed to patriar- 
chal slavery in the South 
where the master and mis- 
tress looked after feeding, 
clothing and doctoring 
their people. He called 
attention to the loyalty 
of thousands of slaves to 
their owners and to the 
close bond of afTection 
which often developed. 
Then, by way of contrast, 
he pointed to the horrible 
conditions in the indus- 
trial cities of England 
where free labor was ruth- 
lessly exploited in the 
midst of wretchedness and 
need. The argument was 
a telling one. 
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From a contemporary cartoon In the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


HENRY CLAY 

Clay in his defense of slavery followed a more devious course. He talked much of the difference between 
equality in the abstract and in human society, of the state of nature as against long-established social insti- 
tutions, of ethics as against law, of the dangers to life and property which would follow upon emancipation. 
While Calhoun, the philosopher of state rights, m the face of this new issue, trampled upon the antislavery 
petition of the sovereign state of Vermont, Clay was seeking a ma media that would satisfy all factions of a 
political party whose sole bond of union was desire to preserve property interests from Jacksonism. His 
efforts to conciliate the South won him the hatred of abolitionists. In a famous speech of February 7, 1839, 
he announced that he had opposed the calling of a constitutional convention m Kentucky in 1838, for fear 
that the abolitionists would dominate its deliberations. He continued' “If I were now a citizen of any of 
the planting states — the Southern and Southwestern states — I would continue to oppose any scheme 
whatever of emancipation, gradual or immediate, because of the danger of an ultimate ascendancy of the 
black race, or of a civil contest which might terminate in the extinction of one race or another.*' Seizing upon 
this reasonable proposition, the abolitionists interpreted it as sounding an alliance between the Great Pacifi- 
cator and the champion of slavery. 





CHAPTER X 


THE ROARING ’FORTIES 

T he eager Jacksonian Democrats had concerned themselves chiefly with domestic 
problems These had been approached with the zeal of the reformer, and 
manhandled to solution. But these rough and ready methods brought in their 
train other problems, which could not so easily be settled by the decree of vox populi. The 
Democrats, however, did not at first realize that there were limitations upon the effective- 
ness of their tactics. This is well illustrated in the history of America’s foreign relations 
during the period. For in the years following Jackson’s administration the same bump- 
tious patriotism that had brought him to the Presidency found expression in a militant 
nationalism that for a Lime threatened to overwhelm the better sense of the people. 
The cry of “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” embodied the popular solution of the Oregon 
question. The apparent success of such diplomatic procedure led to the extension of 
that rallying-cry into “Manifest Destiny.” It was foreordained that the United States 
should absorb Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the whole of the Americas. But thanks to Pres- 
ident Polk, Calhoun and Webster, the methods of the boisterous Democrats received 
the restraint they needed. In the field of domestic issues, a similar shift in tactics was 
to prove necessary. The attitude of the Jacksonian Democrat toward such issues is viv- 
idly portrayed in a passage in Van Buren’s Autobiography written in the ’fifties : “Never,” 

. . was this Country so thoroughly convulsed, never before was the vital principle — that 
of the sovereignty of the popular will — ... so seriously menaced, never before were our 
material interests so severely and wantonly injured as they were by the successive struggles 
of the second Bank of the United States to obtain a renewal of its charier. Those who 
lived at that day and were conversant with public affairs know that all the branches of 
the Federal Government, ... as well as those of the State Governments, were profoundly 
agitated by those struggles. They obtruded themselves into all the ramifications of 
society, shed their baleful influence upon all its interests and for a season suspended, 
if they did not permanently weaken, the recognition of some of its most vital obligations. ” 
— J. C. Fitzpatrick (editor). The Autobiography 0 / Martin Van Buren, 1918. 

That menace was met in typical Jacksonian fashion, for, as has been well said, “Jack- 
sonian Democracy did not fear central government as such; it only feared central 
government directed by its political enemies. ” — F. L. Paxson, History of the American 
Frotitier, 1924, p. 319. Such methods were bound to arouse opposition. The character 
of that opposition was affected by the concurrent external policies of the Government; 
and it found a philosophy of conduct in the principles enunciated by Calhoun. The 
annexation of extensive lands, and proposals to annex others, raised serious problems — 
above all, that of the status of slavery in the territories. The problem, which had slum- 
bered since the Missouri Compromise, now started a series of events leading to a final 
solution of the slavery question. In the ’forties the question was more acute than 
before, thanks to the issues raised by South Carolina in 1832. The tactics of Jacksonism 
made “states rights” a doctrine under which centralization could be opposed and slavery 
protected. Clearly, the slavery issue was joined to the knotty problem of the relation 
between the National Government and the states. The time was approaching when Ihi 
continuance of the former issue was to endanger the Union. 

865 
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THE MEETING 
AT SARATOGA 

Clay, in Jus famous 
speech on February 7, 
1839, had taken great 
pains to push his claims 
for the Presidency; and 
after its delivery he re- 
turned to Kentucky, con- 
fident of success at the 
party convention in De- 
cember. With the ex- 
ception of Webster, no 
other Whig was so promi- 
nent, and none was his 
peer in party and public 
service. Webster, how- 
ever, did not possess the 
attributes that make a 
popular presidential can- 
didate. During the sum- 


4.1, j. 11 . n • « xner, rumors reached (Jlav 

ftat aU was not well m New York State, where Thurlow Weed, the astute political manager, had been friendly 

Hence he set out, ostensibly upon a journey for his health, to discover what was happening. Early in August 
he came to Saratoga, where as elsewhere, he was received with apparent enthusiasm. To the welcoming 
assemblies attended by the elite came Clay supporters in fantastic hirsute adornment — for they had sworn 
not to shave until Clay was Pre^dent. Here the aspiring Kentuckian met Van Buren, whose opponent Clay 
soon hoped to be. Here also Clay conferred with Weed, who told him that he could not be Lcted. In 

point ot act. Weed was at the moment taking steps to pledge the New York delegation to General Scott, in 
order to keep it from votmg for Clay. 


POLITICIANS SEEK A NEW CANDIDATE 
Weed’s real candidate was Harrison, native of 
Virginia but now resident of Ohio. For Weed, 
above all a politician, was concerned with the 
prospect of victory in 1840. He saw the many 
weaknesses of the Whigs. Their two great leaders. 
Clay and Webster, were jealous of one another and 
unwilling to yield precedence. The party had no 
common convictions and no common program, 
except that of ousting the Democrats. Under such 
conditions, principle, thought Weed, must be 
subordinated to expediency. A candidate must be 
chosen who would poll votes. This meant that 
Clay could not be selected. He had been too long 
in the arena, and his position was too well known 
to permit straddling. He had recently offended the 
abolitionists. He was a Mason whom the strong 
Anti-Masonic group within the party would not 
favor. He had, also, twice been defeated for the 
Presidency. In short, he was distinctly not the best 
candidate. General Harrison, on the other hand, 
possessed those attributes which Clay lacked, and 
at the same time did not arouse the manifold 
prejudices directed against the Kentuckian. 
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CLAY LOSES THE NOMINATION TO HARRISON 
Hakeibon had a military rocc.rd that wouhl appeal. DurinR tho War of 1812 he had served with distinction 
in the Northwe.sl. Ho wa.s the hero of Tippecanoe. Except for Ins .strong candidacy in 18J0, he had not 
recently been active in politics. He was, moreover, the .son of a signer. 

were scarcely known. In fine, he would be a great vole-getter. So the wire-pulling ol Weed and Grtclty 
resulted in the defeat of Clay’s ambitions and the nomination of Harmson. To allay the bitterness aroused 
by this decision, the convention managers selected as the General’s running-mate a man to be C ay s 

friend. This was John Tyler of Virginia. The campaign of 1840 began as soon as the Whig convention 
adjourned in December, 1889. There was no need to await the action of the Democratic convention to be 
held in Baltimore in the foUowing May; for Van Buren’s renominatiori was a certainty Ihe Whigs wisely 
avoiding the internal dissension that would arise from the attempt, adopted no platform. To hide their 
lack of principle and of unity, they embarked upon a campaign in which emotion was to swamp reason. 

VUI— 18 
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From General IlarflsorC'i Log Cabin March & published In 1840 at 

Baltimore by Samuel Carusi 


CAMPAIGN SONGS 


694 Title-page oI the onginal issue, New York, 
1840, from a copy in the New York Public 
Library 


The Democrats affected to treat the Whigs and their tactics with 
contempt At the time of the Hanisburg convention, the Hartford 
Times had suggested that the Whig nominee, when chosen, should be 
called '‘the federal-whig-abolition-amalgamation-conservative-anti- 
mas oiiic-stripe d-pig-f or eign -missionary candidate.’’ After the nomi- 
nation another prominent eastern paper wTote derisively of Harrison 
as a man better fitted, if provided with a pension, to remain in his 
log cabin with a barrel of hard cider than to enter the White House The remark w'as unfortunate. The 
people of Ohio had just passed through the log-cabin era; with the log cabin they associated the hardships 
and privations which “Mattie’s” panic of 1837 had renewed. Resenting the imputation in the article, these 
people seized upon the log cabin as a symbol of liberty and democracy At the Whig state convention at 
Columbus in February, 1840, was introduced the “log-cabin song,” wTitten to the swinging tune of Highland 
Laddie. Other songs quickly followed and were sung up and down the country. Horace Greeley, a young 
New York journalist, saw^ his opportunity, and established a campaign paper, The Log Cabin, which soon 
had a circulation of eighty thousand copies 


THE HARD CIDER CAMPAIGN 


Everywhere log cabins were erected as headquarters for the Whig politicians. Here were held mass meet- 
ings to which from many miles around came farmers with their families to spend days and nights in singing 
songs and shouting “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too.” It became impossible to count them, 
and surveyors were employed to measure the 
throngs by the acre. At every gathering 
appeared the jug of eider and the coonskin, 
tokens of Harrison’s love of the people. A 
campaign biographer of the candidate said 
that “his table, instead of bemg covered with 
exciting wines, is well supplied with the best 
cider.” (See Nos. 568, 600.) In contrast with 
the “Honest Farmer of North Bend,” pos- 
sessed of all the homely virtues of the true 
American, Van Buren became the aristocrat 
who lived in a palace and dressed himself before 
elaborate French mirrors, callous to the suf- 
ferings brought upon the people by his poli- 
cies and the corruption of his administration. 
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From a lithograph hy J T Bowen after an aquatint Log Cabin Politicians, 
hy William Hall, courtesy of J F Sabin, New York 
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AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 
The politicians who had engineered Harrison’s nomination 
overlooked no method of appeal for votes. The masses were 
carried along upon a swelling wave of enthusiasm. It was like 
a religious revival Never before in America’s political history 
has there been seen such immense conventions, such crowds, 

such stupendous 
processions, whole 
towns and counties 
turned their pop- 
ulation into a line 
of march often five 
miles long and 
sometimes strelch- 
ing from one state 
into another Clay 
and Webster soon 
threw tliemsclvcs 
fervidly into the 
campaign. Clay 
declared: “The 
battle is now be- 
tween the log cabins 
and the palaces, 
between hard cnlcr 
and champagne . ’ ’ 

Webster publicly apologized for not having been born in a log 
cabin, and pointed with pride to the fact that his elder broth- 
ers and sisters had that honor. “If ever I am ashamed of it,” 
698 ccrtitieatB of membprahip In ihn Tippcoaupc ^ he added, “may my name and the name of my posterity be 

New York, dated June 1, IH4(J, from Uio urlKinal In , ^ J J J r ^ 

the NOW York liiHLoricai Hooiuty blottcd forcvor from the memory of mankind.’ 
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697 From The ^Spirit of ’70, Issue of May 9, 1840, 
In the Indiana .State Library, Indianapolis 



609 From a lithoffraph after a drawint? by A O Smith, published at BalLlmore, 1840, In the CUty Library, Baltimore 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF WHIG YOXTNG MEN 


To an immense gathering at Baltimore in May, there was rolled, from Kentucky, a large ball, whence origi- 
nated the phrase, “Keep the ball a-rolling.” Before this throng, Clay exclaimed- “This is no time to argue; 
the time for argument has passed; the nation has already pronounced its sentence.” 
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THE NORTH BEND rARMER HIS VISITORS . 


600 From a oontomporary cartoon puMIshed by H. R Robinson. Now Yorlc. In the New York Historlisal Society' 


HAREISON EVADES EXPRESSION OF POLITICAL OPINIONS 
piE Democrats could not withstand such campaignmg. The Baltimore convention had issued a platform 
declaring agamst the protective tariff, national aid to internal improvements, and a United States Bank as 
involving the exercise of ‘‘doubtful constitutional powers.” But these issues could make no headway against 
the cries of ^e Whigs. Banners with the legend “Matty’s policy, fifty cents a day and French soup; our 
policy, two dollars a day and roast beef/’ carried more weight than did argunoients of a more reasoned cliar- 
acter When Van Buren called upon Harrison for an expression of views, hoping that political capital might 
be inade for the Democrats, the hard-cider men turned aside the effort to introduce real issues by contrasting 
the habits ot life of the two candidates. ^ 


HAREISON 
ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 
Long before election day 
it was evident that 
Van Buren would be de- 
feated. Nothing that he 
and his supporters could 
do was sufficient to pre- 
vent his downfall. He 
lost his own state — in- 
deed, Illinois was the only 
northern state which 
went Democratic — and 
received only sixty votes 
out of the two hundred 
and ninety-four in the 
electoral college. The de- 
feated candidate ac- 
cepted the verdict with 
his usual composure, hop- 
ing that in 1844 he would 
be more fortunate 
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r//£ ^£PV£/tA WU/C trap SpkuNG 
601 From a campatffn cartoon, 1840. published by H R Robinaou, New York. In the Library ol Congress 
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TYLER SUCCEEDS TO THE PRESIDENCY 
The Whig rejoicings were short-li\ed. Although they had 
earned most of the states of the Union, Harrison’s popular 
vote was only about six per cent larger than Van Buren’s. 
The Whigs, moreover, had come into power with divided coun- 
sels. Harrison’s policies were still largely a matter of guess- 
work, although Clay seemed to have secured the post of 
unofl&cial adviser. On one point only were the Whigs certain. 
They wanted office. So persistent were their demands for 
spoils that Harrison’s strength was overtaxed; and on April 4, 
1841, ]ust a month after the inauguration, the President died. 
Por the first time there succeeded to the chief magistracy a 
man who had been elected Vice-president. John Tyler had 
been nominated by the Whigs, not because he was thought to 
be of presidential caliber, or because he was sympathetic 
with the views of the domiiiaut faction within the party, but 
as a means of conciliating a minority faction. For thirty years 
he had adhered with pride to a fixed political principle, that of 
strict construction. When the party of his choice seemed to 
him to stray from that principle, he had not hesitated to change 
party. That this had brought him political success did not 
weaken his convictions. The nationalistic Whigs foresaw 
trouble. 



TYLER AND THE WHIGS 

IJnder pressure from Clay, Harrison had summoned Congress to meet in speiial session on May 31, 1841- 
Tyler fell in with his plan; he also kept in office Harrison’s cabinet, packed with Clay’s friends. Clay now 
determined to assert his leadership openly. On June 7 he introduced into the Senate six resolutions which 
were to be the Whig platform, to be enacted under the guidance of the KeiiLuckian. The program had three 
chief planks: first, abolition of the indopcndeiit treasury and reestablishment of a national bank; second, 
upward revision of the tariff; and third, distribution among the states of the proceeds of sales of public 
lands. At first all went well. The repeal of the Independent Treasury Act was speedily accomplished, with 
Tyler’s approval. Then came the hitch. Tyler’s strict coustructiouist views were well known, yet Clay 

and las supporters were con- 
fident. Tyler’s remarks on 
the matter in his message of 
June 1, 1841, had seemed 
conciliatory. So Clay con- 
tinuefl with his program, only 
to have it blocked by two 
successive vetoes. This made 
the breach between the Presi- 
dent and the Whigs complete. 
Clay’s partisans in the cabinet 
resigned, followed by others 
until Webster alone remained. 
In Congress and out, Tyler’s 
followers were so few as to 
be nicknamed ‘*The Corpo- 
ral’s Guard.” The party was 
broken; the elections of 1843 
gave the Democrats control 
of the House; and the pros- 
pects for 1844 were gloomy. 
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004 Lord Ashburton, 1774-1848, from the portrait by 

G P A Healy In the Department of State, Washington 



605 Daniel Webster, 17Ri-lS52, from the portrait by 

Q P. A Healy In the Department of State, Washington 


THE WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY 



60 B Last page of Ashburton Treaty, Aug 9, 1842, from the 

original In the Department of State, Washln^on 


Webster had remained in Llie cabinet as Secretary 
of State in order to conclude certain matters of 
moment then pending with Great Britain. In an 
effort to settle all outstanding difficulties between 
the two countries. Lord Ashburton, who knew and 
liked America, was in 1841 sent as special Minister 
to the United States. Webster, backed by the Presi- 
dent’s constant support, negotiated with him. In 
the summer of 1842, an agreement was reached upon 
a number of important matters. Some years earlier, 
Great Britain had forbidden English vessels to en- 
gage in the slave trade. Afterward she had made 
arrangements with many other nations authorizing 
her navy to enforce their laws prohibiting the trade. 
The United States had not entered into such an ar- 
rangement, with the result that many slavers hid 
under the American flag. Great Britain therefore 
asserted a right to search vessels to determine whether 
they were properly carrying the American flag. To 
this the United States, remembering what had hap- 
pened before the War of 1812, refused assent. The 
Webster- Ashburton Treaty now settled this dispute. 
Both nations were to maintain patrolling squadrons 
off the African slave coast Thus Great Britain 
gained suppression of the trade, while the United 
States did not accede to any right of search. The 
treaty also settled the Maine-New Brunswick bound- 
ary, long a troublesome pomt in the relations between 
the two countries. 
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“ALL OF TEXAS, ALL OF OREGON’' 

As the election of 1844 approached, Clay and 
Van Buren appeared as Ihe most likely candidates 
of their respective paitics The Whigs, wlio liad 
turned against (day ffiur yeais hefore, had hecii 
chastened by the events of Tyler’s ailmi lustration 
Van Buren, in spite of his defeat of 1840, had not 
lost his hold on the organization of the Democratic 
party. In the spring of 1844, returning from a 
visit to Andrew Jackson at the Ilerinitage, he callwl 
upon Henry Clay. Both pros])et‘tive candidates 
agreed m fearing the disruptive possilnlitics of the 
issue of the annexation of Texas. TJioy seem to 
have agreed that the Texas (luestion should be 
eliminated from iJie paity platforms. On April “iO, 
when Clay was m Raleigh, Norlli Carolina, and 
Van Buren was at his home m New York State, 
the country was surprised to read letters given out 
by both Clay and Van Buren tlccrying a discus- 
sion of Texas annexation. There was a sharp 
popular reaction against tins concerted attempt to 
sidetrack an issue iii which evciyone w as interested 
With the Democratic eoin'eiitiim scarcely a month 
away, Senator Robert J. Walker of IVlississippi 
undertook the task of defeating the “Little Magi- 
cian ” Walker already had boldly demanded tlie 



**re-aiiuL‘xaLion of Texas and the re-occupation ol Oregon” — all Oregon. Tliis had laid the foundation for 


a union between the Soutli and Llie West. When (Jlay and Van Buren published their “self-denying ordi- 



nances,” Walker assumed the management of the 
Democratic parly. With the opening of the Demo- 
cratic couvculion at Baltimore lie renewed and 
vitalized the two-thirds rule. “He protaired the 
passage of this resolution by a mere majority vote, 
ainl thus Van Buren, who had a majority of the 
delegates inslrueli^d to vote for him, was deprived 
of the leadership of the party. The Walker slogan, 
‘All of Texas, all of Oregon,’ was adopted by the 
conveutiou, anrl James K. Polk, formerly Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, was nominated for 
the Pre.sideney.” — W. E. Dodd, Kippamno/i and 
Covjiict, pp 140-30. 

POLK SUITS THE SOUTHERNERS 
“11k was the least conspicuous man who had ever 
been nominated for President ” — Develop- 

ment of American Nationality, p. 305. As a friend of 
Jackson, a native of North Carolina, and a resident 
of Tennessee, Polk suited the southern branch of 
the Democratic party better than Van Buren. The 
platform, moreover, declared strongly for ihe annexa- 
tion of Texas. Thus the campaign *of 1844 drew 
sharply a definite and important issue, that of 
expansion. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF 1844 

Pre™ Tyler, disliked by both the Whigs and the Democrats, attempted to build up a party of his own. 

'"f Calhoun supported Polk, and hoped that the 

wfs wl t West which had put the Tennessean forward would advance his own candidacy in 

1848. Webster Oay s great rival for the leadership of the Wiiigs, said little during the campaign. The 

wfhrsSfn *^°th propositions, 

foimd himself m a lughly fa.vorable strategic position. Clay, whose prestige and personal popularity were 

vastly greater than that of his opponent, was put on the defensive at the very outset of the campaign. 


POLK AS A PROTECTIONIST 

The candidate and tlie main plank of the Democrats were pleasing to the South. To avoid the cry of section- 
dism, and to wm the Northwest, they added a demand for the “re-occupation” of Oregon. To assure victory 
It remam^ to satisfy the Northern Democrats. These, in general, were offended at the rejection of 
xSuren, wnue many feared lest ^ 


the domination of the southern 
Democrats would endanger the 
protective tariff under winch the 
northern elements prospered. 
Clay, moreover, was vigorously 
exploiting the virtues of the 
American system, and, in par- 
ticular, those of the Tariff of 
1842. To counter the Whig 
campaign and to mollify the 
doubtmg Democrats of the 
North, Polk wrote a letter which 
was given wide publicity, and 
which, at the hands of his par- 
tisans, was dexterously inter- 
preted to favor the principle of 
protection. 
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(ircftt Will/? ProcosaloE In New York, from TM Illmtrate.d London JSTms, Nov. 24, 1S44 


WHIG ENTHUSIASM 

As the campaign developed, it seemed that the attitude of the people of New York State would decide the 
election. Here, where the antislavery Whigs were strong. Clay was at first the leading candidate. But as 
he began to hedge upon the issue ol the annexation of Texas, his supporters became lukewarm. In the end, 
enough voted for Biniey, oaiuhdate of the Liberty party, openly opposed to annexation, to swing the state 
into the Democratic column. 



612 From a oartoon publlahod, 1844, by J. Cbllds, Now York 


POLK IS ELECTED 

As the returns were received, Polk’s victory became clear. He carried the Gulf states and the Northwest; 
Clay won in New England, while the middle and upper Southern States were divided. Though the electoral 
vote was one hundred and seventy to one hundred and five, Polk’s popular plurality was only forty thousand. 
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the Constitution or in his policy of no political action. 


THE CANDIDATE OF THE 
LIBERTY PARTY 

The campaign of 184-1! saw tlie icapjiearance of 
the Liberty party with James Gillespie Biriiey 
as its candidate A figure in sharp contrast to 
that of William Lloyd Garrison, Birney was a 
Kentucky planter. W'lth his father’s slaves he 
had inherited his fallier’s desire to do away with 
the institution of slavery. Before the publica- 
tion of the first issue of The Liberator m 1831, 
Birney for some years had been a regular con- 
tributor to tlie American Colonization Society. 
In 1832-33 he traveled among his fellow plan- 
ters in the Southwest in the iul crest t)f the 
Colonization Society. In 1834 he freed liis own 
negroes. In 1830 Birney, who liad been a 
recognized leader of Clay’s party in the South, 
broke with the great Kentuckian because he 
would not lead a crusade to abolish slavery in 
Kentucky. Driven out of tlie South by the 
persecution of the slavehohlnig opponents, Bir- 
ney established himself in Cmcmnati, where he 
launched an antislavery paper of moderate 
tone. Yet Birney spoke with force and candor 
through the columns of his paper. “There will 
be no cessation of conflict unlil slavery shall be 
exterminated or liberty destroyed. Liberty and 
slavery cannot live in ju.Ktaposition.” He be- 
came the leader of tlie less radical abolitionists. 
He did not follow Garrison in his attack upon 
Birney bcliev^ed that only through politics could 


civil war be averted. His followers, unsuccessful in securing recognition for their views by either political 


party, organized the Liberty party in 1840 and nominated Birney for the Presidency. He polled seven 


thousand votes. In 1844 
he was again put for- 
ward. This time his vote 
was sixty thousand. He 
is credited with drawing 
enough support from 
Clay in the critical state 
of New York to throw 
the electoral vote of that 
state, and with it the 
election, to Polk. The 
year after the election 
Birney was disabled by 
paralysis, caused by a 
fall from his horse, and 
from this time withdrew 
from active participation 
dn public life. But he 
continued to contribute 
to the press, and the 
principle he stood for did 
not die. 


TH E LIBERAT OR. 

a O 8 V O ITS 

TRIP AY Mon wifrg, HOV. 6, INO. 

Third Political Party* 

Wo linvoyoi lo »ceon« good orgument ndvniitcd m 
favor oftlie third pnny movement. There la iio ron. 
Hon wlmlcvcr why wo ahould ojipuHo it, if wc could 
perLHi^ e iiny thing good in it, near or ronioto. Sioud- 
mg nlouf na we do from nny direci pariicipniion in iIib 
prdiiira i>f the couiilrj, we nre i|uiIb euro ihnt hc oc- 
cupy nil diHintcreatod and impnrtial n pomlinn, m ra- 
H[iact to the political boannga of llio nni|.«laicry 
lauBc, at do llioae who are atriving to obiain, or whe 
hu\e no iilijeciione to receive, llie lne\ea and finhei 
of oflirc.' Wo ha\n been cnrerul to pcruiie the pnhu 
icnl liirobrntiona of tlul* Einanoipnior, the TriLiid of 
Mim, the Aholitiumti, and lomo otbor pnperi friond. 
ly to the tliird pnriy , but tlicir logic nndihoirde- 
Llamniiuii ha\ e alike Hilled to mako any iiuprc'iHlun 
upon lid Wliilo wo Hcc itothiiig to alter our optnian 
lliHt U originalcd in aelfialinuH end anihiiion, and tt 
prof«i.cuifd in the apini of dcapemiion againtuho 
inoBifonrAil odds, viu liatc no doubt Hint iIiltc nro 
aumc w hn niipport ii fmiii an liiMieat hclicrihni it mil 
KuliKcr^o the iiil(‘rusiKiiri1ii niiti elarery rauMr. 

It ii wuriliy of rnnnrk that aoino of tho iiiini prum- 


inont BUppnrtura of Iho movomont have alrondy bean j 
put III nominntion for office— Gerrli Smiili, JoincB G. i 
Birney, Tliomna Earle, Henry D. Stanton, John G. 
Whittier, Ao Ac/ It ia hardly probable that ihry I 
will be eloclod,iieolng they are oppmedbya lirga ' 
nuijoriijr of the abolilioniati In the (Jnlted Btaioa, oi 
woll aa the two groat Dilating partiea 1 

It ii bIbo worthy orrcnnnrk, that almoet all who |a ' 
for a third pnrty are either openly or secrotly in Ikvot 
of new orgunisation— nnd new orgnniiiiiion ib not 
irueiwuiiiij, QiiliQr morally or politically. Ilia an 
evilapirlt, Hill of aolfaceking, and ewayed by ambb 
tioua and Boi.inrinn motlvoa In New-Englnnd, It 
liON made the new political movement a dernttr resort 
to oave It IVnm nn immediate ovorlbrow To illu^. 
tralo tliii point, wo quote tho ‘ibllowing paioagc fron 
‘the deicciod letter’ ef Ehiur Wrighi, Jr to Henry 
D Stnnton, written one year ago. 

* One thing f J-now. Unleae you do take mnrli a 
[P’* up n third party,] our new nrganirniion 
lieru IB a gone east || liuB been, infer n4w,.Bliorhin|. 
ly miHniaiinged Every thing hna been madu lo lura 
upon thn loonan guesttoa,-^ The poliiirMl Iiob been i 
loll lo llill nut oraiglit It won’t do for we to Mart the ' 
national poliiica. But if the parent eoeiciy dneii no, 
end not by our mote, then we tan take hold willi all 
our iniglit-.-tlio non-roHiMlnnu will linvo lo be out 
upon iH under true flag (•)— .iho eon/eviu/rd n omin 
nneMiiiii will bo flirgoliun— and woelmll take a/irmf 
IMtMlinii Yon rertninly are iliif. Tuko int lolcinn 
nmnirunrt, that U is H/r and denth mth as Xfake ilia 
ino\o, nnd wo will fnllowand /ire.* 

Now orgnni/aiion will fliid, in the aequel, iliii 


Garrison's editorial opposing the Liberty party, h-om The Ltberator, Nov. 6, 1840 
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THE OREGON QUESTION 
Polk had been decli'd on an expan.sioiiist platform, and 
throughout his admiiiistiation foreign pohey was predomi- 
nant Tyler, anxious to cairy through his program of an- 
nexation before leaving ofliee, had persuaded the short 
session of Congress, nieeling in Ueeeniber, 1844, to offer 
Texas acceptable toriiis of admission to Llie Union. Thus 
upon his inauguratioii Polk found one of his mam planks 
already adopted. He lurned to the Oregon (picstion The 
whole of tins great cmiulry was elainieil liy both the United 
States and Great Britain Polk's first move was to offer a 
compromise that hail been proposeil caiher, namely, that 
of dividing Llic territory by the lorty-nuitli parallel, the 
present international boundary. When England .summarily 
rejected this, popular feeling in Auieuea became mten.se. 





THE ACQITISITIGN OE OREGON 
The expansioni.sts within the country eiied for war, unle.ss 
England would cede American elaiins as far north as ,‘34° lU' 

Polk was Hrm. The moderate element hoped that England’s WHO’S AFBAID 

repeal of the com laws, whicli tlirow open her ports to 

American gram, would [lacify Iho \Vt‘St. But the President tus I’lom a caitoon in /‘wfirji, probuijiy by 
was eager to settle the issue, ami to settle it in Ameri(‘a s d i j. j 

favor He reiterated his hehef Lhal the Uniloil Stales had valid claims to lauds north ol 49 , and suggested 
to Congress that it should lake measures to elVeiduale thorn. England had watdied these devehipmeuts closely, 
and finally agreed Lo reconsider her earlier rejecUou of the eoinpromise offer In the summer of 184b a 
treaty was signed which made the forty-uinlh parallel the basis of division Tlic Hniled Stales now, for the 
first time, held undisputed foothold upon the Pacific* coast. 


li’ium a caitoon In Put\ch. 1845, probably by 
. John Lcoch 
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LTIMATllM ON THE OBECON qlJESTION. 


li'rom a cartoon. 1840, ty E. W. Clay, in tno libraty ot Congroaa 
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CONGRESS DECLARES WxVR ON MEXICO 

Polk was the more ready to accept the settlement of the Oregon line as trouble was brewing upon the southern 
border. Mexico had refused to recognize the independence of Texas and liad protested agamst its annexation 

to the United States. The southern boundary of 
Texas, moreover, was in dispute. These matters 
might have been arranged amicably liad Polk 
and the expansionists not entertained ambitious 
dreams of a greater United States, PoUc wished 
to secure California, an immense Mexican pos- 
session to the West. This Mexico refused to sell. 
Feeling along the border became strained. Near 
Matamoras, on tlic Rio Grande, the troops of 
the two countries came into conflict, and on 
May 11, 184(), the President recommended to 
Congress the adoption of a declaration of war, 
on the ground that “War exists, and notwith- 
standing all our efforts to avoid it.’' 

THE TREATY OF PEACE 
After spirited resistance by the aroused Mexi- 
cans, the American troops under Taylor and 
Scott (see Vol. VI) made such inroads into the 
country that peace became inevitable. By this 
time the expansionists in the United States were 
calling for the annexation of the whole of Mexico. 
But Polk was content with the cession, in March, 
1848, for fifteen million dollars, of more than five 
hundred thousand square miles of territory in 
California and the Southwest. 
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PARTY UNITY IS STRAINED 

These accessions of territory ciuic'kly caused trouble. Im- 
mediately alter the aequisiLiou, it* not, indeed, before it, arose 
the question that was to work such liavoc. Should the new 
territories be slave or free? Here was an issue manifestly 
calling for aiinouncemeut of principle. For the time, however, 
the politicians did their l)esL to avoid giving an answer. 
While the country was debating Calhoun’s doctiinc of “Non- 
interference,” the 
Western idea of 
“ squatter sover- 
eignty” and the 
Wilmot Proviso, 
which sought to 
exclude slavery 
from the tcriitory 
acquired from 
IVTexico, the elecr 
tion of 181>8 ap- 
j)roa<-h''d ‘‘The 
preservation of 
party unity be- 




cio 


Lewis (''US, 1782-lSn6, from the rortnilt by 
G. P. A. llealy, iJi l>he possession of Mrs M D Ledyard 


!0 David Wllinol, ISII-OS, rrn»»\ u photnpirapu iaki'ii 
while In t'ou'^ipss, courK'Sv of Mis L M DUHlubpriP, 
Wellsboio, Pa 


came a problem of the greatest dilEculty, taking the utmost skill 
of Lhepohlicians.” — Firii, Develojpinent of American Nationality^ 
p. 817. The Democrats, dodging the slavery issue, nominated 
Lewis Cass, a northerner who was popular in the South. Cass 
had been associated with General Harrison in a commission 
to treat with ihe Indians who had been hostile to the United 
Stales in the War of 1812. He had subsequently been super- 
inlendeul of Indian Affairs and Secretary of War in Jackson’s 
eabinel. 


A CARTOON 
OF THE DAY 
This was a transitional 
period in whieli the 
American people, not 
less than the poliliciaiis, 
were unsettled in their 
minds regarding many 
questions that aHecled 
the nation as a whole. 

The cartoonist has at- 
tempted to illustrate 
the discordant elements 
out of which lu the 
process of time was to 
rise the one great issue 
destined to divide the 
country. Garrison, Cal- 
houn, Wilmot and 
Greeley were actors iii 
a drama whose climax, 

while it had to be deferred, was none the less inevitable. Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble! Boil, Free 
Soil, the Union spoil; Come grief and moan, PcacH' be none. Till we divided be!” 


h afftred 6/ . — \ . Bar amf uftfMn ^ 

\ ntiutrt f^raats ^ jurrm ^ rJn t*A»/e frtufure ,j' ^ 


I \ TU wp dtPttAdia f 
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From a carcoon publlfaboa la 1850 by Jitmos Bailey, 'New York, la tbo Library or CiongrenH 
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THE WHIG NOMINATION OF 1848 
The Wliigs also tried the policy of c vailing the slavery issue. 
As their nominee they selected, under the guidance of Thur- 
low Weed, General Taylor, the hero of the war, whom the 
Democratic administration had seemed to slight. As he was 
a southerner and a slaveholder, his popularity in the South 
seemed certain, while Ins military record was to carry him 
through the North The selieme of the party managers was 
discerned by Lowell in The Ihgloic Papen*. 

Another pint thet influences the nimrls of Hobei jedpes 
Is that the Gin’ial hez n’t ^ut tied hand an’ foot with plod/Jies, 

He hez n’t told ye wiit he is, an’ so then‘ ain’t no Jaiowm’ 

But wut he may turn out to b(‘ the best thcio is agoin’ 


622 Ttiurlow Weed, 1797-1882, from a photograph 
by Brady 

CLAY ON SLAVERY 

Clay had desired the Whig nomination; but again he had 
injured his chances by an unfortunate statement. In 1847, 
when the Mexican army was completely defeated, he had made 
a speech, declaring that there should be a generous peace, and 
insistmg that the party should renounce any ‘‘wish or desire 
on our part to acquire any foreign territory whatever, for the 
purpose of propagating slavery, or of introducing slaves from 
the United States.” Such frankness was objectionable to the 
party leaders, and Clay was set aside for a man whose views 
were not so well knovAii 



624 From a Democratic cartoon, publlahelin 1848 by H R Robinson. New York, 

In the New York Hiatorlcal Society 
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the free soil 

PARTY 

Such evasion of the slav- 
ery issue by the major 
parties was displeasing to 
many m the North Since 
1844 a faction of the Dem- 
ocrats in New York, 
known as the Barn- 
burners, and followers of 
Van Buren, had been 
openly on the antislavcry 
side. In the Democratic 
convention tins facLioii 
had been slighted by the 
administration forces, iii 
favor of the rival New 
York faction, tins Hun- 
kers. Now, under the in- 
fluence of ardent anlislav- 

ery men, such as Benjainin BuIUt I he elder, former law partner of Van Buren, a coalition was formed between 
the Barn-buriuTS and I he Liberty party. Van Buren was nominated for the Presidency, with Charles Francis 
Adams of Massaeluiseths as running-mate. As the Free Soil party, the group entered the campaign “upon 
the national platform of freedom.’' 

THE VICTORY OF THE WHIGS 

Despite the efforls of botli Whigs and Democrats, the slavery question was intruded into the campaign. 
The DeinoiTats suffered as a result of the uiipopulai^ity of the Mexican war in certain sections of the 
North. The Whigs were aided by the prestige of the victor of Buena Vista (Vol. VI). 

The split in the ranks of the N ew York Democrats proved fatal. In the election Taylor received a plurality 
of the popular votes, and oue hundreil and sixty-three of Ihe two hundred and ninety electoral votes. By 
their opponents the elecliou was liailed as a death-blow for the DemoeraLs. More to the point, however, was 
the strength shown by the Free Soil parly. Van Buren received nearly 300, ODO votes — all from the free states 
of the North and NorUiwesl. In New Hampshire and Ohio I he Free Soilors deeded Senators. In eleven 

states they held the bal- 
ance between the old par- 
ties. Such results should 
havedemons trat ed to men 
of all political faiths that 
the vital issue of the day 
could not be much longer 
ignored with impunity. 
The politicians, however, 
prefeircd to give a less dis- 
conccrLiiig interpretation 
to the election returns. 
To them it meant the 
downfall of the Demo- 
crats and the long-sought 
victory of the Whigs. 
This w^as a simple expla- 
nation, but satisfying to 
no one who examined the 
problems that faced the 
new administration. 




I IWaWItlAQ-E or THE rWEE soil, aWD l-iBEIITY PARTIES. 

<l2r» I'lom ,i oartorm published at New York in 1S4S, In the New Yoik Historloal Society 




CHAPTER XI 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 

T o further the alliance between the doctrine of state rights and I ho cause of 
slavery, Calhoun bent every effort. In every ciucstion that came before the 
government he saw something of concern to the slave-holding South. Almost 
every action and suggested action of the national government .seemed to liim to 
presage an irresistible conflict in which the supporters of slavery must choose between 
submission and secession. In this view he was not alone. Many in the North and the 
West saw what was impending and did their utmost to prevent its occurrence. 

In the Compromise of 1850 they thought that the outbreak had been forestalled. The 
passage of the measures constituting that compromise was met with a sigh of relief from 
those who realized the danger that had been escaped. Having, however, avoided, as they 
thought, that danger, they proceeded to consider slaver}' as a settled issue. 

Had the slavery question not been so closely tied up with other pressing problems, the 
decision of 1850 might have endured. It was, however, not an isolated mal ter that could 
be dismissed so easily; rather, it permeated everything that required political considera- 
tion. Acq^uisition of new territory, establishment of territorial governments, admission 
to the Union of territories, treatment of the Indian.s, construclion of transcontinental 
railroads — in each of these there lurked the political bogey so much feared by the 
politician of the day. The juncture between these problems and the slave (juostion be- 
comes obvious upon the slightest perusal of the numerous resolutions passed by state 
legislatures and mass meetings held in the ’fifties. This interweaving of numerous issues 
is well illustrated, for example, in a Resolve of the Connecticut Legislature, adopted in 
the spring of 1850: 

“Resolved, That the integrity and permanence of American power on the Pacific 
Ocean, the increase of our commerce and wealth, the extension of our institutions, 
and the cause of human freedom on this continent, require the immediate admission 
of California into this Union, with her present Constitution, and the boundaries 
therein defined, without any reference to any other question or measure whatever.” 

Since the slavery issue was so involved with others, it not unnaturally cropped up anew 
in 1854. ^This time there were not at hand the men who had, by experience, become 
adept at compromising.” Webster, Clay and Calhoun were dead; their places were 
taken by men less skillful, more intransigent. The result was that the Kansas-Nebraska 
decisions in no way laid the ghost of the slavery issue. 

On the contrary, the issue became increasingly complicated not only by its 
economic, pohtical, and sectional associations; but by the fact that it was, as analyzed 
by Jefferson and Lincoln, a race problem. The majority of the people in the North- 
west were opposed to the ^try into that section of the negro, either slave or free. In 
I llin ois, for example, a series of anti-negro laws was passed, followed in 1853 by an act 
of the General Assembly of that State, the object of which was “to prevent the immi- 
gration of free negroes into the State.” The law made it a misdemeanor for a negro or 
a mulatto, bond or free, to enter Illinois with the intention of taking up permanent 
residence. 
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TAYLOR OPPOSES THE EXTENSION 
OF SLAVERY 

President Taylor was tlic successful candidate 
of a party that in Llie campaign of 1848 had en- 
deavored to evade the slavery issue. He was 
honest, mdepcnclciiL, but without experience in 
statecraft or politics, lie had been nominated as 
a man whose southern connections and military 
record would win the favor of all sections of the 
Whig party. The South hoped that he would 
lean toward her iiiLercsts; but early in his ad- 
ministration lie came lo rely upon William H. 
Seward, aiitislaveiy AVlug senator from New 
York. This bent became more pronounced witli 
the exigency arising from the discovery of gold 
m California, which made it imperative to estab- 
lish orderly government at once in the new 
Southwestern terriLoncs. Without waiting for 
Congressional action, 'Faylor advised California 
and New Mexico to form consLiLutions and to 
apply for admission Lo the Union. He hoped thus 
to dispose, at least in part, of the problem of 
slavery in the terriLories, In August, 1849, he 
announced that “The people of the North need 
have no apprehension of the further extension of 
slavery.** 



C27 Zachary Taylor, 1784:-1850, from tlic portrait by G P. A Hoaly, after 
Jaauoa Amana (ISOl-SS), In the Ooreoran Gallery of Art, WaatUngton 


THE GROWTH OF ABOLITION 
Settlement was not 
to be such a simple 
affair. Scetioual feel- 
ing had become more 
intense than in the 
early days of the aboli- 
tion societies. The 
antislavcry movement 
had increased vastly in 
importance and in its 
strength throughout 
the North and West. 

The days when aboli- 
tionists in this region 
were the subject of riot- 
ous assaults had passed 
as dislike for slavery 
spread. In this wide- 
spread hostility to the 
peculiar iustiLulion of 
the South lay a threat 
to the integrity of the 
nation. In tliis develop- 
ment such publications 
as the Anti-t^laury AU 
mamc, among others, 

had a positive influence. iroiu 0* MalthBW 


SCBIPTURAI,, ECOESIASTIC/L, AHD HISTORICAL 

VIEW OF SLiVEET, 


DATS or IHD PATEIAROn ABRAHAM, ID TBB 
tHNEXEENTH OENTTJRT 


APDRzasKD TO rtm 

I RIGHT REV. ALOHZO POTTER, D.D., 

Hwor or nn roar mromxi onwor, n thi wocm or mmim-Aiiu. 


JOHH HEimT HOPraS, DD., LLD., 


DToiixCii THouuadJ 


8h£or-J|iix(i; 

‘ X. VOOW 4b 00 . mSXmB BUILPINO, REURSUN BQtTAEtB. 


1 1840 ] Anli-Slavery Aftmnac 17 



WoiviCN A'l W()RK'tf«r TJIIj'Um) 


Mr tomuol Sapmition, t nniivc ai iVInryi&nil, rorincrly o, ■iRve.lrader, 
noiv ftTOMpcrUblo ciliri'n of liUnriBittr, Pa, in a Icilir daud January SI, 
1639, opoakin^or alavoR m Ihn MiiiUimn port nf Vir|!;mia, nay* 

Amoni; tho (rango, in' oflrn young wiiinrn, who bniig ilnir rhildrrn 
to the nUdB and luytium in a rrnrn rnrnrr. wlnln they are at work 
When a child is lUn.a werlis old, a wriiiian i« considered in wuikingordor 
I have iron a wninin, with her i liiliJ ilrapped to her hark, Uhnnng the 
whoJo day, bi'Side a man, porhaps the l,iilirr id tlm child, and ho nut 
being permitltd to give her any aosisuner, Itinuell hi mg under thn whip " 
Rtv 1 ranciB llawUy, poitornrihu Baiitisirhurrh, Cnlcibrook, Ct., who 
livotf Bovanleon yuars in North and South Cirnlina, sayn »— 

"Tho'.o who are with eltilil are driven to thinr Lapk till within af«w 
days of ihs limo of Ihoir di livi ry ,and wlun tlio child is a few workn old, 
the mother must again go lu tli« fii Id If it is far (Vonther hut, ali«i mniL 
tako her babo with her II ihi rliild erus, olio cannot go to its relii'f, the 
eye of tho ovirseor is iipun lii>r and if, when ihn gMS lo imniQ it, oho 
auyo a little longer than tho ovirsrrr thinks neirssary. ho cnminands liur 
back to hrr task Brother, you raniiot hi gin to know what tho pour slave 
mothers aiiObr on thousanuH of plantations at the souih *' 

Rev, Horace Moullon, of the Methodist Kpin'hpAl Phiitrlt, says — 

“ Women arc seen bringing their i ifants into tho field to their work, 
and loading others, who are imt old enough tor stay in the oahins with 
safety When they got tin re, tlu’y must si t ihrni down m the dirt and 
go to work Some, who have neey young ones, fix a litilo itai k, and 
place the infants on ihnr back and work Onn reason is, the ehild will 
not cry BO mjch whin it can hoar a mother's voice Another is, the 
mothers fear the poisonous toaIks I never know anyiplace where the 
land Is BO infested with venomous snakes, as in the low lands round about 
Savannah To socure thnr infanta fVoin poisonous snakes, femaj.i; often 
work with their mkutts on their backa** 

" Tho South-west, by a Yankee, ^ was published by tho Harpers, N 
1B35 The writer takes great pains to impress hia readers with the boatt. 
ties of slavery YeLbciays, [vol it p 135,) *' Oa moot plantations 
females are allowed a month's cossatinn (ioio t^rncio labor before and 
after eonfintmcnl But it cannot bn denied th4ft on some planutions, 
nothing but ertuo/ eatifinement reloads tliem from iho fiold lo which 
the mother soon alter raiuras, leaving an infant a few dayr old I' I ') at 
the “quartern” 

023 From the Arui-Staverv Almanac, 1840. in 
possession of the pubUsliors 

VIII— 19 
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ABOLITIONIST 
LEADERS 

Garrison remained, as 
the antislavery move- 
ment grew in strength, 
its most radical leader. 
His Z? berator contmiied 
its untiring attack upon 
the men of the South who 
owned and trafficked in 
human chattels. In the 
’thirties George Thomp- 
son, a Scotsman (picture 
adjoining), who had been 
prominent m the British 
abolition movement, col- 
laboiated with Garrison. 
In 1835 Thompson was 

quoted as saying in a public address that “Southern slaves ought, or at least had a right, to cut the throats 
of their masters.” Wendell Phillips was scarcely second to Garrison in the vehemence of his attack upon 
slavery. In 1831, he placed on an honor-roll which included Cromwell and Washington the name of Toussamt 
L’Ouverture, who had led the great slave insurrection in Haiti at the opening of the nineteenth century which 
drove the French from that rich colony. With such men preaching the caiise of human freedom ni the North, 
the politicians faced almost insuperable obstacles in determming the national policy with regard to slavery. 
(For slavery as a domestic institu- 
tion see Volume III ) 

THE SLAVE TRADE 
The domestic slave trade was a fea- 
ture of the peculiar institution of the 
South that roused the fiercest op- 
position in the North. Such an in- 
voice as that of John W. Pittman 
mads abolitionists by the score. 

Few northern women could read 
without being deeply stirred such 
sentiments as these which are 
expressed m the last paragraph of 
the invoice- “I did intend to leave 
Nancy child but she made such 
a damned fuss I had to let her take 
it I could of got fifty Dollars for so 
you must add forty Dollars to the 
above ” To southern women this 
aspect of slavery was a sad but 
necessary accompaniment of an 
inevitable institution. They strove 
to reduce it to the smallest possible 
proportions. But amelioration was 
not abolition; and more than once 
the fanatics in the North capital- 
ized such conduct as benevolent 
despotism endeavoring to disguise 
the inherent evil of human slavery. 
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631 Invoice of a Sale of Negroes, 1835, from the original In the Library of Congress 
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BEECHER’S 
PARODY OE A 
SLAVE AUCTION 
Hejstry Ward Beecher, 
perhaps the greatest 
preacher of his day, iden- 
tified himself actively 
with the cause of anti- 
slavery. On June I, 

1856, he won a triumph. 

Before an audience that 
filled every inch of space 
m Plymouth Church lie 
staged a demonstration of 
a slave auction. “The 
solemn, impressive silence 
of that vast Plymouth 
assemblage was abso- 
lutely painful as a young ^, 3 ^ Joumal Nov 18<J5, drawing by T de Thulstrup © Curtis Publlsbing 

woman slowly ascended company, reproduced by permission 

the stairs leading to the pulpit and sank into a chair by Mr. Beecher’s side. Instantly assuming the look and 
manner of a slave auclioncer lie (‘ailed for bids. ‘Look,’ he exclaimed, ‘at this marketable commodity — 
human flesh and blood, like yimrsclves. You see the white blood of her father in her regular features and 
high, thoughtful brow. Who bids? You will have to pay extra for that white blood because it is supposed to 
give intelhgoncc. Stand up, Sarah! Now look at her trim figure and her wavy hair! . . . She is a Christian 
woman — I mean, a praying nigger — and that makes her more valuable, because it insures her docility and 
^ ^ if ^ ^ n y^^ur wishes. Serv- 

A ''i: ants, obey your masters! you 

know. She believes in that cloc- 
trine. How much for her? Will 
you allow this praying woman to 
be sent back to Richmond to meet 
the fate for which lier father sold 
her?’” — Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in the Ladies Home 
ffiittiBasffiaf’ar aaifEitt Nov., i896. 

N£W ARRANQEMENTj-NIOHT AND DAY. 

Tho improved and uplunilid l.oOi)mo(iva«^ ClarKtoh "llido tlioouloagU— Irt ilic epnroiioclgn ficc 
And Lundy, wuli Lhoii trniiw lined up in llio brintjloof (r7“For ucau npnK nt any of llio iian doors oi lo 
nceommoaivtinii Tdi pn>i«(np;nis uiII lun iliru riuiilni llm (.uiKliii.ior of lliu turn 

trips .ditring' llio prcflciii; senunn, biTucun ilio lioKlrm nf T CROSS, ria/nirfm, 

JihoPain«n.hainnnumonmiiH.il)flri\MHo,UppiifCilnrtili( N For tbo Bperinl bciwfii of Fio&lavpiv 1‘ubro 
Gcnvlemon mul LmliOB, Mbo ui.»y to impipvo tbi'ii Olbai h, nii oviii lipaw,- vMijnn for Toxir, uiil be Jiir- 
henllh or CireUmiuiiirus bv « noi'diuin (oiii, uio rL"pu(i> iimlieil, wbrnevn il may Ih* noromiar}, m ^tIiuIi ibi y 
fully itiMiod to pi\o us ihtii pnlroniipe vi ill bo for^rai tied as dcud ficiglii, to tbo '* VaUcy o( lltiN. 

SEATS FRUB, mewrdor uf oi/or bills, ' rtlunvs al llio ri»k of tliu o^Vncia 

Noposaary Clothing luniijlicd gruluilously Ip im-h na Ovorronu piovidpil for sudi of lliom aa 

ha\o *^/aUtA mmg thttva'* aro nilliPiud iviili prou at, tod thUlj/^phtthtu 


633 FaBfllmllc ot aavcrtlHomont of the lliKloricrouml Hollroad, from The Western Citizen, 

July 13, ia44 

THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
The South had awakened to the threatened danger and jealously 
guarded her rights. In the North the Underground Railroad, witli 
efficiency and expedition, aided fugitive slaves to escape to Canada. 

There were ‘'stations” at regular intervals in the northern towns, , 
especially in New York and the New England states, and many 
prominent men acted as “ conductors.” The southern people, in turn, 

held mass meetings at which such auctions were denounced. The cry of * ■ 

disunion was raised. From Mississippi a call was issued for a southern | 

convention, to meet at Nashville in June, 1850, to deliberate upon i79s-i 877 , reputed Presiaent 

iiien,sures to be taken m tbe crisis, ***' 
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AN ENGLISH THRUST AT SLAVERY 
Acboss the Atlantic, English artists satirized the “land of 
the free** m bihmg cartoons. In such a drawing as “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, dedicated to the smartest nation in all 
creation,’* is plainly expressed the attitude toward Americans 
of a considerable body of the English people. 

NORTHERN RIDICULE OF ABOLITIONISTS 
The Abolitionists, as reformers are prone to do, went to 
extremes. Garrison advocated the abandonment of the Union 
if the slaves were not freed. Though more and more Northern 
people became hostile to slavery, the opposition to and ridicule 
of the radical Abolitionists continued. 


636 From a caricature Ye Ai)olittonim tn Council, in Harver’s Weekly, May 2S, 1859 

CLAY RETURNS TO THE SENATE 
The nation was confronted with a crisis in 1850 when California 
applied for admission to the Union as a free state. “The task 
of working out a compromise which should reconcile the various 
conflicting interests, and of securing its acceptance, fell to 
Henry Clay. It was the most difficult political task since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Just that line of agreement had 
to be drawn which would satisfy one section without causing 
repugnance in the other, for it was not enough to secure the 
passage of an act of Congress, but it was necessary to win for it 
the approval of a majority in both sections, . , . Clay’s seventy- 
four years had been crowded with political experience, and he 
knew every pathway through the maze of national affairs. . , 

The fact that he had at last given up his presidential ambi- 
tion, and that after eight years’ absence he had returned to 
the Senate for the express purpose of bringing peace to his dis- 
tracted country, gave him prestige with all his colleagues, while his 
feeble health added a rather pathetic interest to his efforts.” Henry ciay at se 

— Fish, DevebpTnent of American Nationality, pp. 32£-£3. tSma^omafsoffet 



637 Henry Clay at seventy-one, irom a daguerreotype, 
taken 1S4S, In Philadelphia, by Marcus A Root, In 
the Hlatoncal Society of Pennsylvania 
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CLAY PLEADS FOR HIS COMPROMISE PLAN 


On January 29, 1850, Clay presented his plan to the Senate. In the form of a scries of resolutions, it purported 
to settle all of the controverted issues. California was to be admitted with her free-soil constitution; the 


other territories were to be organized without congressional dictation as to slavery therein, Congress was to 
enact a fugitive slave law that would adequately protect slave-owners; and the slave-trade within the District 


of Columbia was to be prohibited. A week later, the author 
of the measures, in a memorable speech, pleaded for them as a 
compromise honorable to both sections. 

CALHOUN’S LAST SPEECH 
On the fourth of March, Calhoun replied. He was so ill that his 
speech had to be read for him. But in his advocacy of the 
cause of the South he did not falter. He denounced the 
compromise as a betrayal of his section, as another indication 
of the dominance of the North in the nation’s councils. He 
felt that one by one the cords of union were snapping. The 
nation could be saved only by constitutional readjustments 
which would restore the balance between the sections- “If 
you who represent the stronger portions,” he urged upon the 
Northern senators, “cannot agree to settle them {i.e., the 
questions at issue between the two sections) on the broad 
principles of justice and duty, say so, and let the slates we 
represent agree to separate and part in peace. If you are 
unwilling we should part in peace, tell us so, and we shall know 
what to do, when you reduce the question to submission or 
resistance. If you remain silent you then compel us to infer 
what you intend.” This was CaUioun’s last great act. Soon 
afterward, the leading statesman of the South was dead. 



BSQ From a coxtoon algnwl W. T C , publlahod In 1848 by 
H R Robinson, Nsw York, In the New York Historical 
Society 
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640 Daniel Webster. 1782-1852, from a dtaguerreetype taken in 1851, in the Massachusetts 
I I Historical Society 


Tims, 

Read This! 

RXTIUCT FROM A 

SPEECH 

dfuvkreo bt tbk 

loL Dailel Wobstir, 

Of m BINATI Of THI UfllTU) BTATIB, 

ON THB 7th Of KABCH USO 

“ir the Infernal Fanatics and Abo- 
lltioniatH ever get^the power In their 
handottiicyw ill override the Constitu- 
tion, set the Supremo Court at defl- 
auets change and moke Laws to suit 
thciiisclves. They will laj violent 
hands on thoNC who didcr with thorn 
politically iiiopliiion, or dare question 
their Inrallibillty; bankrupt the coiin- 
tr} and linull;^ deluge It with blood.” 


641 From a handbill giving an extract Irom 
Webster's Seventh ol March Speech, 1850. In 
the New York Historical Society 


WEBSTER^S SEVENTH OF MARCH SPEECH 
A TEW days later, the third great figure in the Senate rose to speak. 
Throughout the North, Webster was looked upon as the pilot under 
whom the storm of slavery could be weathered. The antislavery 
element now hoped that he would turn all his powers against the exten- 
sion of slavery. But Webster valued the Union above all else; when it 
was in danger, all lesser matters must give way. So he declared for the 
compromise. His chief task was to conciliate the South. He admitted 
that the North had defaulted in its duty of returning fugitive slaves; 
he charged the abolitionists with conduct that was certain to arouse 
southern resentment, and, fearing secession, he asked the North to be 
fair, to accept the compromise. “To break up this great government! 
To dismember this great country! . . . No, sir^ No, sir! There will 
be no secession. Gentlemen are not serious when they talk of 
secession.” This “Seventh-of-March Speech” was approved by the 
more moderate people of the North. The radicals, however, were 
enraged. Webster was compared with Benedict Arnold, accused of 
bidding for southern support for the Presidency, and denounced in 
many public meetings. 
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Printed copy of thD Preamble and Resolutions of the Southern Couven- 
tlon, hold at Nashville, 1S50, In the Llbiary of Uongress 


JEFFERSON DAVIS ASPIRES TO SOUTHERN 
LEADERSHIP 

The passing of Calhoun left the South wiUiout a national 
leader. Many southerners of a younger generation a.spired 
to the position of the great South Carolinian. Among them 
was a Mississippi planter, Jefferson Davis. In 1845, when 
thirty-seven years of age, he married as his second wife 
Miss Varina Howell, a granddaughter of a former Governor 
of New Jersey. He had entered politics two years before. 
The year after his marriage he left his bride to take com- 
mand of the Mississippi Rides, the first regiment raise 1 in 
his state for service in the Mexican War. He was a member 
of the United States Senate during the eventful session in 
which the Compromise of 1850 was passed. He was a 
zealous advocate of state rights. He disapproved of the 
Compromise, resigned his seal and sought the office of 
GovCTnor of his native state. He was unsuccessful in this 
c^didacy, although by his personal popularity he reduced 
the Union majority from 7500 to 999. His defeat at the 
hands of Foote, who favored the measures, was evidence 
that a majority pf his neighbors were determined to abide 
by the settlement which Congress had worked out. 


THREATS OF SECESSION 
W HILE the debates over the compromise had 
gone on in Congrc.ss there had been ominous 
developments in the South. Threats of se- 
ce.ssion were heard in many places. The 
southern people were resolved that their 
rights -should bo recognized A convention 
of tlclegates Irom llic slave states assembled 
at Na-slnille m 1850 osteu.sibly to discuss 
commercial matters but actually to take 
preliminary steps to unite the section if 
developments should go against tlie South 
in Wasl ington. The convention caused 
copies of Its resolutions to be forwarded “to 
the Governors of each of the slave-holding 
states of tl e Union, to be laid before their 
respective Legislatures at their earliest as- 
sembling.” It soon appeared that Unionists 
were in control, and in June the convention 
was adjourned to reassemble, in spile of the 
fact that Judge Sharkey, the Unionist presi- 
dciil, refused to issue tlic call But the 
membership was so reduced that the conven- 
tion did not dare do more tlian denounce the 
Compromise of 1850, reassert the right of 
secession, and recommend political non- 
codperation by tlie South m the national 
parties “until our constitutional rights are 
secured.” 
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t>4G From a cartoon, 1851, Ijy E W Ulay In the New York Xllsborlcal Society 


NOIITH AND vSOUTH GRADUALLY ACCEPT THE COMPROMISE 
Though the conipromiso was now upon the statute books, it was still to be accepted by the people North and 
South. In Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina, the irrcconcilables were strong. Special state conven- 
tions were called to consider secession. Bit by bit, however, cooler counsels prevailed. In Georgia, leaders of 
both parties united behind the Compromise. In Mississippi, Jefferson Davis was defeated in his race for 
Governor by Foote, who favored the settlement. 

RESISTANCE TO 
THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW 
In short, the South de- 
termined to refrain from 
overt action, provided 
the North lived up to the 
letter of the Compromise 
— particularly in res})cct 
to the fugitive slaves. 

In its detenninaLion to 
accept the Compromise, 
the South had the power- 
ful support of Webst(*r, 
upon whom was vented 
all the fury of the aboli- 
tionists. As eases of the 
rendition of escaped slaves 
began to occur, these 
people made it clear that 
they were prepared to 
forcibly resist the execu* 
tion of the law — a palpa- 
ble menace to the Union. 



64 Q From a contemporary cartoon by E. W. Clay, In tbe New York Historical Society 
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NORTHERN ELOQUENCE IS 
POURED OUT AGAINST 
SLAVERY 

From tlio pulpit the measure was de- 
nounced by Henry Ward Beecher as a 
violation of the law of God. Indeed, 
many eloquent men seized upon Seward’s 
sensational assertion that there was “a 
higher law than the Constitution” to 
rouse tlie people to protect the fugitives 
from the South The speaker in the 
illustration was Wendell Phillips. 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW 
GENERALLY ACCEPTED 
Seward, on the floor of Congress, as the 
mouthpiece of the radicals of the North, 
had announced ‘‘We deem the principle 
of the law for the recapture of fugitives, as thus expounded, unjust, unconstitutional and immoral, and 
thus, while patriotism withholds its approbation, the consciences of our people condemn it.” The response 
from the North seems to accept his statement as a correct interpretation of its stand. Against this clamor 
more temperate men for a time raised their voices in vain. Webster spent his vast energies in a speaking 
tour in which he tried to appease the radicals and to point out the necessity for compliance with the com- 
promise. Clay, Douglas, Rufus Choate, Buchanan and other political leaders assured the country that the 


648 I'Tom the psdnlAng FuffUivt Slaves Arrivinff at the If ome of Lrvi Cojffln by C W Jefferya 
(I860-), In tbo possesBlon of thtj publishers 

NATIONAL PRIDE AND BRITISH RIDICULE 
Webster also utilized his oflSce of Secretary of State to divert popular 
attention from domestic matters to foreign affairs. To a friend he wrote, 
m explanation of a somewhat aggressive note he had sent to Hulsemann, 
the Austrian representative, who had protested against the sending of 
an American agent to Hungary, then revolting from Austria, that he 
wished to “ touch the national pride and make a man feel sheepish and 
look silly who should speak of disunion.” This was relatively easy to 
do, for the jingoistic spirit of the forties was still prevalent. Yet many 
of the gibes directed at America dealt with the slavery question (see No. 
proprietors 635), SO that the issue was kept before the public. 



Fugitive Slave Law was constitu- 
tional and that it was the duty of the 
N orth to obs erve it to the letter. In 
his message to Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1850, President Fillmore gave 
the law unequivocal support. Sen- 
timent began to change, open oppo- 
sition to decline. This was due in 
part to the persuasion of the lead- 
ers, in part to the Underground 
Railway, which furnished an effec- 
tive means of evading the law. 



THE LAND OF LIBEBTY 


649 From Punch. 1847, cartoon by Richard 
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THE GADSDEN PURCHASE 
One of the major problems of ilic time was that of effectively 
linking up the states east of the Mississippi and the new terri- 
tory on the Pacific coast The dry western plains and the 
Rocky Mountains rendered this difficult. Engineers decided 
that the best routes for a transcontinental railroad lay to the 
South. To use them, however, would make it necessary to 
cross territory belonging to IMcxieo; and the turbulent state 
of affairs m that country gave little assurance of adequate 
protection. This difficulty was finally removed by the Gadsden 

Purchase of 1853, 
whereby the United 
States acquired the 
needed territory from 
northern Mexico. 
Thus, by peaceful 
methods, the United 
States gained a laige 
territory for which 
the patrioteers sup- 
porting the doctrine 
of Manifest Destiny 
might have been per- 
suaded to fight. 
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(ifjO Ailliilo 1 Of tho Gadsden Tieaty with Mexico, Dec 30, 
isr)3, Horn the ciisroHscil copy in the Department of state. 
WusliliiKtou 


651 James GadHdeu. 178S-lHr,S, from the porinilt l)V 
Georso Flag!? IIHIO 07). eouriosy of Mrs lU‘i>rgo 
S Holmes, CharlcHtou, S t' 




653 JohnM Clayton, 1798-1866, from the portrait 
by H. G. Pratt la the State Hoaae, Dover, Del. 


05a Tlgrc Ishiml, off IlondnraK,, a suhlcct of rUapute l>PtwP01?„ slo 
Unltocl HtutOH, after a sKotoh In the /il!M.s{r«(raf htmiLm ATcwi, Aug 17, 1830 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY 
ITntiIj the time when a transcontinental railroad should be soriicthing 
iuor(‘ tlian a dream, a more practicable plan was that of building a 
canal across the isthmus of Central America. At the time, most 
American commerce and travel from coast to coast passed over this 
area, and some steps liad already been taken to protect American 
interests there. With the discovery of gold in California the situa- 
tion took on even greater importance. It was now found that Great 
Britain was a rival. She had settlements of long standing, and 
special interests locally recognized, in Central America. Secretary 
Clayton, therefore, began negotiations with the British Minister 
resident at Washington; and in April, 1850, the two agreed to a 
treaty which provided that any canal wlii(‘h might be built should 
be neutralized and that neither party should ‘^assume or exercise 
dominion over*’ any part of Central America. 
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FILIBUSTERING IN CUBA 
Of more wulcspreatl iiiterost was the effort to annex (]Iuba. 
The expansionists liacl long looked covetously upon this island, 
which, indeed, was by many deemed essential to the protection 
of American navigation of the Mississippi With the resurgence 
of the slavery question, the southerners became paitieularly 
interested iii the island. They especially disliked that part of 
the Compromise of 1850 which admitted California as a free 
state; and many regardctl the ac([uisitioii of Cuba as a reason- 
able compensation 
for this loss. Since 
1848, the press had 
been filled with 
stories about Cuba, 
so that popular in- 
terest in the island 
was intense. In 
the succeeding 
years, tlircc meth- 
ods of acquisition 
were tried : pur- 
chase from Spain, conquest, and annexation after a Cuban rev- 
olution which was to be made successful by American aid. 

This last plan was, indeed, tried first. Various filibustering ex- 
peditions, under the Cuban leader, General Narciso Lopez, 
were organized in the United States and dispatched to Cuba, 
only to meet with disaster. 

ENGLAND AND THE CUBAN EPISODE 
Great Britain was at first amused by these American adven- 
tures. But as it appeared that the American Government was 
privy to them, she became disturbed, and m 1851 she ordered her 
navy to prevent unauth- 
orized landings in Cuba. 

In April of the following 
year, at the suggestion of 
the Spanish Gov^ernment, 

England proposed a 
tripartite agreement, of 
which Great Britain, 

France and the United 
States should mutually 
renounce any purpose of 
annexing Cuba. Edward 
Everett, Webster’s suc- 
cessor at the State 
Department, refused to 
enter into any such ar- 
rangement and issued a 
vigorous dispatch which 
roused American nation- 
alism and momentarily 
diverted popular interest 
from the slavery issue. 



UABTEE JOKATEAV TBIEB TO SKOHE A CUBA, BRT IT DOESN'T AOBEE THTH HIKII 


From a cartoon In PzmcA, 1850. by permission of the proprietors 



TUK AMIiRlUAN U0\ Kll-GliNIiUAL W OT TRIED TU 
STRAI. A LUDA 


655 Flora a ciiuoon In Puneft, IHlo, by permission 
of the pioprlotcirH 





654 General Narciso Lopez, 1799-1851, from an 
engravlnff In Olea&on's Pictorial, Sept 27, 1851 
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THE POLICY OF 
IMPERIALISM 

So successful was this move 
that for a tune Democratic 
leaders considered making 
“ Cuba and Canada” the slogan 
for the campaign of 1852. The 
plan was aliandoiicd because 
the acquisition of Canada was 
chimerical, while to advocate 
that of Cuba alone might an- 
tagonize the anthlavcry North. 

But after the election of 1852, 
the Pierce administration con- 
tinued to agitate expansion. In 
his inaugural address the Presi- 
dent announced Ins policy: ”It 
IS not to be disguised that our 
attitude as a nation and our 
position on the globe render the 
acquisition of certain jiosscs- 
sions not within our junsdiclion 
eminently important for our 
protection. Ihc whole affair reached its culmiiiahon in 185 k Under instructions from Washington, the 
American Ministers to England, Eranee and Spam met at Os tend anil there formulated a Cuban policy. The 
Ostend Manifesto declared that Cuba’s posi«ion made its acquisition by the United States imperative. 
Should Spain refuse to sell, ”ihen, by every law, human and divine, we shall be justified in wresting it 
from Spain if wc possess the power; and upon the very same principle that would justify an individual in 
tearing down the burning house of Ids neiglibor if there wore no otlier means of preventing the flames from 
destroying his own home ” Siu‘h imperialism proved a boomerang; Marcy, Secretary of State, refused to 
act upon the policy so eniuu'ialed, domestic questions rca!>sorbcd public attention. 

A HUNGARIAN PATRIOT VISITS AMERICA 

In addition to these and other diplomatic incidents, foreign affairs in one other way noticeably affected 
domestic politics. The uiisetLlcd state of Europe, signalized by the revolutionary outbreaks of 1830 and 
of 1848, led many people to emigrate to America. ”Erom 1850 to 1800 the foreign-born population of 
the United States inc'reasc^d eighty-four per cent, and most of these newcomers settled in the states and 
territories of the North, llicre they naturally gravitated to the party that opposed slavery and stood for 

an indivisible Union; for they were un- 
ai'cusLomcd to slavery in Europe, and 
many of them were veterans of wars for 
national unification. Moreover, they 
brought with them the traditions of a de- 
fiant and hitter republicanism ” — A. M, 
ScniiEsiNOEB, Political and Social Thdory 
of the United p. 134. LouiwS Kos- 

suth, exiled from Hungary for leading an 
insurrection, came to the IJnited States in 
1852 to procure aid for the establishment 
of Hungarian independence. He spoke 
English fluently and aroused great enthu- 
siasm but the policy of non-interference in 
European politics prevailed and Kossuth 
returned home disappointed. 




T H E *0 S T E W P D 0 C T R B IN E:‘; 

Fiom a CDiitompurary cartoon In the Now York Hlitorlcal Society 
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D AVAILABILITY. 

659 From a cartoon of the campaign of 1852, publlahcd by N Currioi, New York, In the New York Historical Society 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 18,52 

The efforts of the political leaders to calm the country had met with a certain degree of success. People 
were prosperous and wished to avoid unsettling influences. As tlic election of 1852 approached, northern 
opposition to the Fugitive Slave Law subsided, and it was clear that both parties would accept the compromise 
acts as final. The Democrats, meeting at Baltimore on the first of June, and finding the ambitions of their 
leaders — such as Douglas, Cass and Buchanan — dangerous to party harmony, united upon a dark horse 
in the person of Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire. He was a man with a good military record, some elo- 
quence, and no troublesome political record. The Whigs also found ilifficulty m selecting a candidate. 
Webster and Fillmore led the field, but both were imsatisfactory to the northern wing of the party which, 
under the leadership of Seward, was strenuously opposed to the Fugitive Slave Law. The southerners 
succeeded m getting a platform favoring the Compromise, and were then persuaded to accept as candidate 
General Winfield Scott, the military hero of the day. Thus, in a campaign m winch the chief issue was that 
of holding to the Compromise of 1850, the Whigs attempted to please one section with their platform and 
the other section with their candidate. 

THE ELECTION OF PIERCE 
Such tactics met with a serious rebuff. Pierce, who was nearly 
everywhere considered a sincere supporter of the Compromise, 
was elected with two liundrcd and fifty-four electoral votes 
to forty-two for General Winfield Scott, the Whig candidate. 
In their attempt to please North and South, the Whigs pleased 
no one, so tliat the settlement of the territorial question had 
been at the expense of one of the great national parties, which 
had constituted an important bond of union.’’ — C. R. Fish, 
Development of American Natiojialityj p. 329. This, however, 
was not at the time discerned, for at the end of Fillmore’s 
term ‘The quiet of the country in regard to the slavery question 
was more complete than it had been since 1830.” — J. W. Bur- 
gess, The Middle Period, pp. 380-81, and the new administra- 
tion at once began its aggressive foreign policy with a view to 
guiding public attention into less divisive channels. “I 
fervently hope,” said Pierce in his inaugural address, “that 
the question is at rest, and that no sectional or ambitious or 
fanatical excitement may again threaten the durability of our 
660 Franj^^Pi^c^^i 80 jj 69 ,gbm institutions Or obscure the light of our prosperity.” 
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AMERICA MOURNS THE DEATH OF 
CLAY AND WEBSTER 

In the heal of llic presidenlial campaign of 1852 the two 
greatest of the Whig leaders passed away. Clay died m 
Washington on the twenty-ninth of June. He pronounecd 
upon himself a just judgment: “It anyone desires to know 
the leading and paramount object of my public life, the 
preservation of this Union will furnish him the key. In 
the following October, Wcb.stcr died at his home m Marsh- 
field, Massachusetts. The whole nation mourned the 
passing of these giants of the middle of the nineteenth 
Lntury. For the IVlug party in which for -so many years 
they had been rival leaders their loss was irreparab e. 
The presidential election of 18.52 was the last in which the 
Whigs played any important part for the party was un- 
able to agree upon a national policy toward slavery 



fipnrv C’liiv from a ‘bust "bv Jotl T TIart (181D— 77)» 
0(1- Ilonry t lav, Kpnuicky lUHtorlcal Boclety 



The Funeral Frooosalon of Daniel 


Webster at MarshfleW, Moss., from m^asorCs PUtoHta, Nov 1852 
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THE GROWTH OF 
SECTIONALISM 

Sectional feeling increased m the 
times of Pierce. It seemed to cling 
to every public question and to grow 
ever more menacing. The cartoon 
here shown well illustrates this ten- 
dency as it appeared in these unset- 
tled days. The PresidenL, assuming 
a post of determined independence, is 
shown borne aloft by Linn Boyd of 
Kentucky, Speaker of the House. 
Thus is indicated llie delicate union 
witlnn the party of North and South; 
while Boyd’s evident satisfaction pic- 
tures the pleasure of tlie South when it 
found Pierce fa\'oring it in his cabinet 
appointments. Marcy, one of the 
cabinet men, stands on Boyd’s left, 
lamenting the difficulties into which 
the administratioirs jingoistic foreign 
policy had brought them. Most por- 
tentous of trouble, however, is the 
appearance on the other hand of 
Stephen A. Douglas, with his Nebraska 
issue and his advocacy of squatter 
sovereignty in the territories. That 
was a program the adoption of which 
w'as to evoke bitterness throughout 
the country and split wide open the 
ranks of the national political parties. 


064 From a contemporary Wliig cartoon In the New York Historical Society 

TWO SOUTHERNERS 
DESERT THE WHIGS 
In the election of 185£ an 
important shift had occurred 
in the politics of tlie South. 
Robert Toombs of Georgia 
and Alexander H. Stephens 
of Georgia deserted the Whig 
party to join forces with the 
Democrats. This strength- 
ened the political organiza- 
tion of the planters which 
was seeking to control the 
policies of the Democratic 
party, particularly on all 
questions involving southern 
interests. This group had 
selected Pierce for nomination 
and was to have easy access 
to the White House during 
his administration. 



666 Alexander H Stepnena, lau-Kd.lroma 
photograph oy Brady 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS, SECRETARY OF WAR K 
President Pierce selected Jefferson Da\is as his Secretary 1 l#1V 

of War, an office which Davis discharged with great distinction ^ 
and with real benefit to the nation. He organized engineer ^ 

companies and sent them into tlie Rocky Mountains to explore nV 

several proposed routes for a transcontinental railroad. He if 

enlarged the army and modernized its equipment. He revised =; if 

the system of tactics, perfected the signal corps service and ^ V ^ 

increased coast and frontier defenses. He appointed subor- ^ 
dinates on merit and in defiance of party considerations. His 
record in the Mexican struggle and m the War Department 

® gives point to the often 

expressed opinion that 
the great tragedy m his 
life was that he was p. 
elected president of the 
Southern Confederacy 

instead of being allowed, rj * V*". I 

as lie ardently desired, glliASarfcaatJttllL,, V\^ 

occiiTYii:» Q liirrli Jefferson Davis RB Secrotary ol War, from a miniature 

LO asaUiiie d, mgn coin- maile by an Enfflisii artiat, In the iioaseaslon of his prand- 

mand in the Confederate ® 

army. While active in the work of his department he was one of a 

pi^wer behind the Pierce 

668 JeaaeD Bright, 1812-75, from an onprav- / \ 

Ing in <?ZfiasoM .s i-*tc«orfai, Mar 6 , 185J f 1; \ 

DOUGLAS ADVOCATES ’ X \ 

POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY | 

Douglas, Senator from Illinois, I 

was the '^Little Giant” of the 
Democrats of the Northwest lie \ 
ardently believed in the Northwest \ 
and its future. With many others, 

dictum of the engineers that the 
most feasible route for a trails- 

continental railroad was in the 6B9 John aiidou, 1793-1 b7i , from an ongrav- 

Ing after a phot^raph hy Brady, In Huti/t'r a 

South. A northern route, however, ” 

was hampered hy the absence of territorial government west of MiKSSouri 
and Iowa; and organization there was opposed by the South, since 
under the terms of the Missouri Compromise the territories and stales 
so established would be free soil. Douglas, as chairman of the Senate 
committee on territories, in the winter of 1853 hit upon a plan which 

he thought would do all that he desired for the West and would also Dousia,. i8is-Bi,a™>a 

promote his cherished ambition to be President. As a self-made man Froancka, New York 

of the raw West, Douglas believetl in the potency of local self-government to handle political questions. 
Upon this panacea he now staked his fortune and in January, 1854, he reported to the Senate his Nebraska 
Bill for the organization of the territory. The question of slavery was to be determined upon the principle 
of “squatter sovereignty,” which he renamed popular sovereignty. The people of the territories .should 
decide for themselves whether or not they would have slavery. This, he thought, would remove the vexed 
issue from national politics, would win southern support — for under this scheme the South could still 
hope for territorial extension of slavery — and would throw open the new lands for westward expansion 

VIII— 20 


6 B9 J t)hn SlUloll, 1 79.3-1 B7 1 , from an engrav- 
ing after a phot^raph by Braay, In Jlutper'6 
mvklv. Mar 27? 1858 


070 StepbonA Douglas, 1813-01, from a ^ 
oarto de vlsllo by Frodrlcka, New York 
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671 Call for a Meetfng on the Nebraska Bill, from the copy 
In the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


DOUGLAS ERECTS TWO NEW 
TERRITORIES 

Douglas soon found that his measure was not 
altogether pleasing to the South. He therefore 
amended it to provide for the erection of two 
territories, Kansas and Nebraska, with the 
fortieth parallel as the dividing line. His 
southern supporters hoped to be able to win 
Kansas for slavery. In this form the bill 
passed, by the vote of the southern members 
and of about one half of the northern Democrats. 


POPULAR REACTION TO THE 
NEBRASKA BILL 

Thus suddenly was reopened the question which all had 
hoped would prove to have been settled by the Compromise 
of 1850 The debate in the Senate was bitter. Throughout 
the North, Douglas was the object of attack and exe- 
cration. 
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B73 Call for a Mcetlne on the “Nebraska Inlq 
ulty,” from the copy In the American Antique 
rlan Society, Worcester, Hass 


672 Section 14 ol the Kanaas-Nobraska Act of May 30, 1854, repealing the 
Missouri Compromlso ol 1820, from the engroasotl copy In the State Depart- 
ment, Washington 

THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
The Nebraska Bill completely disrupted party lines, in Congress 
and out. Even before its passage, the congressional campaign of 
1854 had begun. The Whig party dropped from view; the Demo- 
crats in the North found little m common with those in the South; 
while new parties, notably the Republican, emerged. The result of 
the elections showed sectionalism more prevalent than before. In 
many parts of the North the candidates who favored “popular 
sovereignty” went down to defeat before men opposed to the 
extension of slavery, in the South those who espoused Calhoun’s 
doctrine that the Constitution kept all territories open to slavery 
were favored. The Congress which assembled in December, 1855, 
was deadlocked for two months over the selection of a speaker, until 
by compromise the Republican candidate, Nathaniel P. Banks, 
was named. The political leaders who regretted that Douglas had 
reopened the provocative issue found themselves forced to take 
sides or to endanger their political future. 
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EMIGRATION TO KANSAS 

Meanwhile the country was weighing the merits of Douglas’ 
scheme of local option. On all sides it was soon recognized that 
there would be no slavery in Nebraska. But Kansas lay just 
west of Missouri, and its climate seemed favorable to slave culture. 
That region, therefore, became the scene of bitter sectional rivalry 
Emigrants from the South and from the North were aided by local 
partisans in their journey to the West. The South was first in the 
field, for many Missourians moved across the line into Kansas early 
in the summer of 1854. But the North possessed larger resources, 
human and material, and great organizing ability. At Worcester, 
Massachusetts, there was formed, under Eli Thayer and others, 
the New England Emigrant Aid Society. Thousands of free-state 
settlers went out under tlie guidance of such agencies. This sub- 
sidized emigration from the North caused deep resentment in the 
South. The planters, coupling this with northern refusal to accept 
the Fugitive Slave Law, came to feel that the North was unwilling 
to abide by decisions of the National Congress. The northerners 
responded with equally vigorous assertions that slavery was to be 
kept out of the new territory, at all costs and in preservation of 
the fundamental principles of American liberty. 



674 Ell Thayer, ISig-OS, from the portrait by 
E R Waite in the City Hall, Worcester. Mass. 


‘‘BORDER RUFFIANS” 

Two groups in Kansas soon came into conflict. The slavery advocates in Missouri took precautions to 
ensure their victory. March 30, 1855, was fixed as the day for the election of the first territorial legislature. 
On that morning there appeared at the polls in eastern Kansas “ an unkempt, sun-dried, blatant, picturesque 
mob of five thousand men with guns upon their shoulders, revolvers stuflBing their belts, bowie-knives pro- 
truding from their boot-tops, and generous rations of whiskey in their wagons.” — S. T. L. Robinson, 
Kansas t p 27. These were “ border ruffians” from western Missouri, and with the aid of their votes the legis- 
lature which met in July at Pawnee was strongly pro-slavery in sentiment. It adopted for Kansas the 
Missouri code of laws and drafted a state constitution. Meanwhile armed immigrants from the North were 
pouring into Kansas to win the territory for freedom. 
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tacdics that California 

had earlier employed Their plan was to hold a territorial convention for the purpose of framing a free-state 
constitution with which they would go directly to 
Congress asking admission to the Union, Thus, 
while ignoring the pro-slave legislature, the free-soil 
men could justify themselves under the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty. 

THE KANSAS DEADLOCK 
The plan of the free-state men was executed in the 
autumn of 1855, resulting in a convention at Topeka 
in October. This convention drew up a free-state 
constitution, which was submitted for popular rati- 
fication, preparatory to submission to Congress, 
in December. The pro-slavery men abstained from 
voting, with the result that tlic charter was over- 
whelmingly approved. In January, 1856, elections 
under this constitution were held, and Dr. Robinson 
was chosen Governor. By this time, however, armed 
conflict between the two factions had broken out, 
and the deadlocked Congress, far from being rid of 

the slavery question, was presented with the issue , , , 

. . f, , » * 677 Kansas Militia broadalcle, Nov -1) PC 1865, calling on men to put 

m an especially acute form. TopekSf^^^^ Kansas Stato Historical Society, 
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Title of StringfeUow’s newspaper publlslied in advocacy of Douglas’ plan ol “sqiuattBr sovereignty” 
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THE KNOW-NOTHING PARTY 
With such uncertainty and confusion in 
Congress, the people turned to the election 
□f 1856. The Compromise of 1850, and its 
abrogation in 1854, had wrought havoc with 
established party organization and policy. 

This worked to the advantage of tlie newly 
formed American party, built up around a 
secret society whose members were called 
Know-Nothings because when questioned 
concerning the mysteries of the order they 
denied all knowledge of them. The party 
was, in fact, primarily anti-alien and aiiti- 
Catholic, the members took oath to support 
for public office only American-born Protes- 
tants. This prejudice against the foreigner, 
stimulated by the growing immigration of 
the ’forties and 'fifties, had been spoiadically 
expressed for some years. In the elections of 1854-55 the Know-Nothings carried Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Kentucky and California; and accordingly they looked to the election 
of 1856 with high hopes. 

THE KNOW-NOTHING CANDIDATES 
Meeting in convention at Philadelphia in February, 1856, the Know- 
Nothings, or the American party, found sectionalism intruding even 
into their organization. Indeed, after angry debate, most of the 
antislavery delegates withdrew, leaving the southern wing in control. 
With a platform that attempted to divert attention from the slavery 
question by crying up the foreign peril, the party went into the 
campaign with Fillmore and Donclson as its candidates. 


680 From a campaiRn poaLer of tUo “Amerlriin” 
or “Know-Notulnf!" party, In t,ho American 
Antiquarian Society, Wureeater, Maaa 

BUCHANAN NOMINATED 
BY THE DEMOCRATS 
The Democrats tried hard to present 
an appearance of harmony. Since 
the Douglas principle of popular sovereignty was to be their major plank, it was expected that either the 
Little Giant or Pierce would be the nominee. But the North so opposed the proceedings in Kansas that 
the leaders were passed over for a man less closely connected with recent domestic events. As Minister to 
England, James Buchanan had been abroad during the more trying times. His availability was enhanced 
because his name was linked with that aggressive foreign policy which had been employed to distract the 
country from internal troubles. (See No, 657.) Acceptable to the South, he could be supported also by 
the conservative elements of the North. 
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B81 From a comBmporary cartoon published by Currier & Ives. Now York, tn the 
New York Historical Society 
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THE PARTY OF THE 
REFORMERS 

The Wlug party, practically defunct, 
contented itself with endorsing the 
candidates of the American party. 
There was thus need for a party which 
would stand foursquare against the 
Eemocrats and tlic extension of 
slavery. This need was filled by the 
Republican party, which had grown 
with surprising rapidity smee 1854. 
To it had thronged a miscellany of 
malcontents, a fact of which its 
rivals made the most “It got its 
programme from the Free-Soders, 
whom it bodily absorbed, its radical 
and aggressive spirit from the aboli- 
tionists, whom it received without 
l^mg, Its liberal views upon constitutional questions from the 
Whigs, who constituted both in numbers and in influence its com- 
clement, and its popular impulse from tlic Democrats, 
who did not leave behmd them, when they joined it, their faith in 
their old party ideals ” — Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion, 
p. 188. In spite of such heterogeneity, the party showed remarkable 
^hdarity Assembling in Philadelphia on the anniversary of Bunker 
Hill, the delegate's, passing over the more prominent leaders — such 
^ Chase of Oliio and Seward of New York — selected John C. 
Fremont of Cahfoniia, a young man little known in politics, but 
with a well-advertised record as an exjdorcr of the Far West. The 
p atform vigorously denounced the pro-slavery and jingoistic activity 
of recent years The cartoon below pictures the early hopes of the 
new Republican party that its middle-of-the-road platform would 
draw to its support all who dreaded the extremes implicit m the 
policies advocated by its rivals. 
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Republican Party, printea at 

Hartford, Conn , in the New York Hlatortoal Society 684 
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From a contemporary cartoon In the New York Historical Society 
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appealed, through 
the agency of news- 
paper editors such 
as Horace Greeley 
of the N&iv York 
Tribune, James Gor- 
don Bennett of the 
New York Herald, 
Henry J. Raymond 
of the New York 
Times, and General 
J. Watson Webb of 
the Courier and En- 
quirer, New York, 
to the northerners' 
dread lest the 
“Buchancers*’ ex- 
pand their domain 
of slavery. In the 
cartoon Greeley, 
with his brother 
editors, Bennett and 
Raymond, is seen astride the “woolly horse” of the new Union 
party. (See No. 683.) Fremont is caricatured as an incompetent 
who was being misled by his over- enthusiastic guides. 


A JIBE AT THE REPUBLICANS 
Tub Republicans launthed a campaign that in vigor and 
spectacle resembled that of 1840. With “Bleeding Kansas” 
as their cry, they 


Horaue Greeley, 1811-72, from a pbotograph 
by Brady 



387 James Gordon BonneU, 1795-1872, from a con- 
temporary caricature In tbe American Amlquarlan 
Society. Woroeater, Mass. 
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THE GREAT PRESIDENTIAL SWEEPSTAKES OF 1856. 
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688 From a contemporary cartoon published by CurriBr & Tvea, New York, In poHa^salou of the piibllslicrs 

EEFORMERS HANDICAP REPUBLICAN POPULARITY 
In particular, the opposition played upon the widespread dislike for the abolitionists as a means of dis- 
crediting the Republicans. The eccentric personalities of the reformers, their extravagant acts and still 
more extravagant words were a heavy burden for the new party to carry. 


SECTIONALISM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
As the campaign developed, it appeared that the Republicans were Loo sectional in their appeal and not 
sufficiently organized to carry the country. Buchanan gained many adherents who had become alarmed by 
the apparent radicalism of the Fremont followers. Fillmore took occasion to announce that Fremont’s 
election would endanger the Union. In the South, it need hardly be said, “black republicanism” was iden- 
tified by many with all the “isms” in the dictionary. 



689 ‘From a contemporary cartoon published by Currier Ives, New York, In the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia 
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eidicule of radicals marks the campaign 

The poster “ For Salt River” admirably shows the spirit of the opposi- 
tion to the new Repulilican party and the attacks which were made 
upon it. Henry Ward Rcecher gamed his sobriquet from an episode 
early in the migration to Kaiusas. At a meeting for the encouragement 
of emigration he subscribed for a rifle to be presented to a prospective 

settler. Thereafter equip- 
ping emigrants with 


FOR 

R 

DIRECT!! 


THE FAST SAILING STEAMER 
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Freclcrick Doiislass, 1S17-9S, from a 
photograph hy warren, Boston 
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Beecher’s Bibles” was 
common. Fred Douglass, 
one of the “stokers” of 
the Fremont ship, was 
perhaps the most remark- 
able negro of his time. For 
two decades before the 
Cml War he was an 
effective advocate of abolition. Banks, referred to as a “stew- 
ard,” was to become Governor of Massachusetts and one of the 
prominent “political generals” who fought on the l^ctlcral 
side ux the sectional struggle. “ Foxy ” Raymond and “ Sauney ” 
Bennett were editors, 

THE ELECTION GOES TO THE DEMOCRATS 
The contest was rather close. Buchanan received one hundred 
and seventy-four electoral votes to one hundred and fourteen 
for Fremont, while Fillmore received eight from Maryland, 
The Democrats liatl had a close call; and the size of the 
Republican vote gave the old-line leaders cause to worry for 
the future. 



e/ C taking > 0 


— — ' Tveg Now YorK. in tho New York niBtorlcal Society 

From, a contemporary cartoon published by Oumer <sc xves, imow x wv*., ii* 
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BUCHANAN AND HIS CABINET 
Buchanan had been selected as the candidate of the party 
because he was “regular” and because he was m favor with the 
South. When in office he surrounded himself with men of like 
views. The cabinet, which was confirmed by the Senate on 
March 6, included Howell Cobb at the Treasury, Floyd as Sec- 
retary of War, Thompson at the Interior Department, Isaac 
Toucey as Secretary of the Navy, and Brown at the head 
of the Post Office, most of them from slave states. At the 
head of the group he placed Lewis Cass of Michigan, with 
whose aid he hoped to continue emphasis upon diplomatic 
successes in order to quiet the country. 


President Buchanan and hia Cabinet. Irom Harvefs Weekly^ Mar 13. 1858 


693 James Buchanan, 1791-1S5S, from a photograph 


A SOUTHERNER HEADS THE TREASURY 
Howell Cobb, who held such an important position in President 
Buchanan’s political family, had long been a striking figure in 
southern politics He was a Georgian. He had entered Congress 
as a Democrat in 1843 and served by successive reflections 
till 1851, distinguishing himself as a debater. He had sided 
with President Jackson in his stand on the question of nullification 
in Soiith Carolina Believing ardently in the extension of slavery, 
he had efficiently supported Polk’s administration. When tlxe 
Compromise of 1850 had been agreed upon, he became one of its 
stanch supporters as a Union Democrat. On the issue of the 
Compromise he was elected Governor of Georgia by a large 
majority. In 18 6 D, when the struggle between the sections came 
to a head, he abandoned the cause of the Union to become a 
leader of the secession movement. He was president of the 
convention of the seceded states which framed the constitution 
of the Confederacy. During Buchanan's administration he was 
an efficient secretary and one of the most important of the 
President's political advisers. 



695 Howell Cobb. 1815-as, from a wood engrav- 
ing after a photograph 
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CHARLES SUMNER ATTACKED IN THE SENATE 
On May 32, 1850, Charles Sumner, Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, made a bitter and vituperative speech on the 
question of Kansas. In tlic course of the address he attacked 
Senator Butler of South Carolina. “Tlie Senator from South 
Carolina has read many books of chivalry, and believes him- 
self a chivalrous knight, with sentiments of honor and 
courage. Of course he has chosen a mistress to whom he has 
made Ins vows, and who, tluiugh ugly to others, is always 
lovely to him, though polluttnl in the sight of the world, is 
chaste in his sight. I mean the harlot Slavery Let her be 
impeached in character, or any proposition be made to shut 
her out from the extension of her wantonness, and no ex- 
travagance of manner or liardihood of assertion is then too 
great for the Senator” “When Sumner concluded, the 
gathering storm broke forth. Cass of Michigan, after saying 

that he had listened to 
tlie address with equal 
surprise and regret, 

cliaractorized it as ‘the most un-American and unpatriotic that ever 
grated on the ears of the members of that high body ’ . . . Two days 
later Sunmer was sitting alone at his desk m the Senate chamber after 
adjournment when Preston Brooks, a nephew of Senator Butler and a 
member of the lower House, entered and accosted him with the state- 
ment that he had read Sumner's speech twice and that it was a libel on 
South Carolina and a kinsman of his. Thereupon Brooks followed his 
words by striking Sumner on the h cad with a cane. Though the Senator 
was dazed and blinded by the unexpected attack, his assailant rained 
blow after blow until he had broken the cane and Sumner lay prostrate 
and bleeding at his feet. Everywhere throughout the South, in the 
publi(‘ press, in legislative halls, in public meetings, Brooks was hailed 
as a hero.” — Jesse Macy, The Anti-Slavery Vrusadc, pp. 175-78. 
Brooks, before the attack, had pressed Sumner to apologize. Though 
Sumner's physician soon after the affray reported him capable of 
performing his duties, he 
under Look a journey 
around the world as an 
invalid while still retain- 
ing his office. 


THE DllEI) SCOTT DECISION 
Any hopes Buchanan may have entertainoil that the slavery 
issue could be evaded were tlashed by a decision of the Supreme 
Court handed down two days after his inauguration. Dred 
Scott was a slave who had been carried by his master into the 
free state of Illinois and the territory of Minnesota, free soil 
under the Missouri Compromise. Subsequently he had 
voluntarily returned to Missouri. A lest case then had been 
started to determine whether Scott's residence in free areas had 
made him permanently a freedman. In his decision Chief 
Justice Taney determined that negroes could not be citizens of 
the United States, and hence could not, under the conditions of 
the present case, sue in the federal courts. 



FRIDAY, MAY 23, 1856. 


THIS KAVEflV VZSWa. 


BY MAGNETIC AND PRINTING TELEGRAPHS. 


AiMLUlt on bonatar Sumner In the Senate 
Chamber 

WaMington, May 22, U56 

About hair iMJt one, after the Senate adjourned, Col 
Preston S. Brooke, M C , of South Carolina, approachod 
Senator Sumner, who was tiUlog In his seat, and said to 
him^ 

Mr Sumner, 1 have road your speach a^alnet South 
Carolina, and have read It carefully, doliboraLely and dli- 
paoslenaiely, in whieh yon have libelled my Scale and 
ilandcred my white haired old relaLive, Senator Butler, 
who IS absent, and I (lavi come to punleh you for It 

Col Brooke then struelc Senator Sumner with hie caue 
some dozen hlowc over the head. Mr Sumner al Brel 
showed fight, bnls was overpowered Senator Crittenden 
and others Interfered and separated them, 

Mr Keiih, of South Carolina, did not Interfere, only 
to keep persona off. 

Senator Toouhs declared that it woe lha proper pUei 
to have chasiUed Mr Sumner 

The affair ii regretlod by al) 

The stick ueed was gutu. percha, about an Inch in 
dumelor, and hollow, whieh was broken up like a pipe- 
eiem 

About a dozen Senators and many itrangers happened 
to be fn tbs chamber at the moment of the fight, Sum 
ner, I learn, ii badly whipped The city Is conetderably 
excited, and crowds every where are dieouseloi^ the loet 
item Sumner eried->“Viu most deadi oh) I’m moit 
dcadl’* After Sumner fell between two deiks, his own 
having been overturned, he lay bleeding, and cried out— 
<*lam almoetdead-almost deadi*' 


697 From the New York mraU, May 29, 1856 



696 Charles Sumner, 1811-74, from a photoftraph taken 
when he was lorty-live, In the Harvard College Library 
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B99 Chlel Justice Roger B Taney, 1777-1864, from the portrait 
by G F. A Healy In the United States Supreme Ceurt, Waebiugton 


TANEY ACCUSED OF FAVORING 
THE SOUTH 

Not content with thus disposing of the matter, Taney 
went on to declare that even though Scott could 
properly bring suit in the courts, he had not gained 
freedom by residence in free territory because the 
Compromise of 1820 was unconstitutional. This 
was true, it was held, because the Constitution 
recognized slaves as property, of which Congress 
could with due process of law deprive no one No 
decision of the Supreme Court has caused more 
public discussion. The South applauded it as opening 
all national territory to slavery, and thus nullifying 
the legal arguments of the northerners. The latter 
were bitter in their criticism of the court, and pointed 
out that Justices Curtis and McLean had dissented 
from its judgment, and that Taney had gone out of 
his way to give aid and comfort to the slave section 
The passage in Taney’s decision that aroused most 
unfavorable comment was that in which he said that 
the negroes “ had for more than a century before been 
regarded as beings of an inferior order ... so 
far inferior, that they had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect.’* 


REPUBLICANS GROW BITTER OVER “BLEEDING KANSAS” 

The cartoon, “Liberty the Fair Maid of Kansas in the Hands of the Border Ruffians,” shows the 
bitterness of the Republicans, who charged the Democratic administration with inflicting unspeakable suffer- 
ing and barbaric cruelties upon the people of Kansas. 



7D0 


¥rom a oonteniporary nepubllcan cartoon In the New York Historical Society 







From a cartoon in Punch, Nov S, 185b, loy permission of tuo proprletois 


From a cartoon In Punch, Sept 27, 1850, 
by jpennissiou of the proprietors 


ENGLAND SYMPATHIZES WITH THE SOUTH this vMr.iurw Ninmr wd soutit 

English observers watched the developments of events in tlic 

, „ , . ^ mi . 1.1 702 From a cartoon In Punch, Sept 27, 1850, 

United States with growing concern. Ihey saw two iiostilc by jienmssiou of the proprietors 

civilizations emerging in the republic across the Atlantic. British sentiment began to clarify. Punches car- 
toon, “ The Dis-United States” should be compared with that of “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,” published 
eight years previous. (See No. 635.) In the earlier drawing the jibe is at America, in the latter the negro appears 
in the r61e of ignorant destroyer. Not without significance is the contrast in figures representing the North 
and South. The uncouth northern farmer is the Yankee demo(‘rat who had been so often ridiculed m 
England. The soutlicruer is a gentleman. The contrast is an early expression of tlie sympathy of the 
British upper classes with tlie South in spite of the fact that the southern aristocracy was based on slavery. 


CIVIL WAR IN KANSAS 

The Dred Scott decision was a challenge to the Republican party. If the Missouri Compromise was un- 
constitutional and if the slave owner could lake his property anywhere in the national domain, the platform 
of the Republican party, demanding no further extension of slavery in the territories, was unconstitutional. 
The decision only served to strengthen the determination of tlie antislavery forces of the North. Some 
months before the decision was handed down, civil war had broken out in Kansas In May, 1856, 


Lawrence, the center of the Free Soil party, had been attacked by a pro-slavery force from the eastern end 



of the territory and sacked. In re- 
prisal for some lives lost by the 
antislavery people, John Brown led 
a band of men in a Kseries of cold- 
blooded murders of slavery sympa- 
thizers at Dutch Henryks Crossing 
on the Pottawattomic. This affair 
marked the appearance upon the 
national stage of the fanatic who 
was destined to aid materially in 
bringing the North and South to 
war. Yet such was the temper of 
the times that men of honor and 
standing in the North applauded 
Brown for his massacres, gave him 
money and held meetings in his 
honor. His is one of the many puz- 
zling personalities in the drama of 
slavery and abolitionism. 
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THE REVOLT OF 
DOUGLAS 

In Dercmher, 1857, Bu- 
chanan’s first Congress 
asseinl)lerl There was 
excitement from the open- 
ing ol the session because 
the Kansas question had 
reached a crisis. Bu- 
chanan had sent the un- 
willing Robert J. Walker 
to Kansas as Governor 
He hail called an election 
for a (‘onstiLutumal con- 
vention. Again the Mis- 
sourians had come over 
the border anrl had filled 
the ballot boxes with pro- 
slavery votes The Le- 

705 Tlie Hall of Repreaentallvea, with the memhera In aesslou, from Horppr’i Weehly, Feb 5, 1858 

coiupton constitution, 

guaranteeing the slave owners in Kansas possession of their projicrty, was the result The Free State men, 
who greatly outnumbered their opponents, liad demanded that the eoustitulion be submitted to a fair vote 
of the people, as provided for in Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska Act Tlie (‘oiivention had refused. Walker 
had appealed to the President to compel submission. Buchanan had declined and Walker had resigned. 
When Congress assembled in December, one of the most dramatic battles m our h'gislative history was 
pending. Buchanan recommended admission under the pro-slavery constitution and intimated that Demo- 


crats who refused to follow him would receive no mercy from the administration. All eyes were upon the 


Senator from Illinois. In the most effective speech 
of his life Douglas denounced the President and led 
a secession of the northwestern Democrats from 
the dominant party of the South. After a prolonged 
and acrimonious debate a compromise was reached. 
Kansas was to be admitted when the Lecompton 
constitution was approved by a popular vote. If 
the vote were favorable, Kansas was to receive large 
grants of public lands within her borders; if un- 
favorable, admission to the Union was to await a 
substantial increase in population. Despite this 
weighting of the scales, the Kansans rejected the 
constitution by a vote of eleven thousand to eighteen 
himdred. 

LINCOLN RIDING THE CIRCUIT 
Shortly after the revolt of Douglas,’’ an in- 
conspicuous Illinois lawyer suddenly became a 
national figure. In 1858 Douglas sought reblection 
to his seat m the Senate. The Republicans of 
Illinois pitted against him a man known and 
respected throughout the state for his character 
and his political ability. Douglas looked upon 
Lincoln as an antagonist who would force him to 
his best efforts. The ensuing campaign was destined 
to become the most famous fight for a Senatorial 
seat in American history. 



706 IVom CoUi^rs Weekly, Feb 13, 1909, alter a drawing by 
RoUin Kirby C1874-), courtesy ol P F. CoUlcr Son Company 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 18^9-65 
Lincoln opened the campaign with a carefully prepared 
speech, at the Republican State Convention, meeting in Spring- 
field, Illinois, June 16, 1858. He began by saying that the coun- 
try was in the fifth year since the adoption of Douglas’ policy 
of “popular sovereignty” which was to put an end to the slav- 
ery agitation Far from being ended, agitation had steadily in- 
creased “ In my opinion,” said Lincoln, “ it will not cease until 
a crisis has been reached and passed. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe this government cannot endure 
permanently half slave, half free. I do not expect the Union 
to be dissolved- I do not expect the house to fall, but I do 
expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing 
or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the 
further spread of iL, and place it where the public mind shall 
rest in the belief that it is the course of ultimate extinction, or 
its advocates will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful 
in all the states, old as well as new. North as well as South.” 

This bold pronouncement excited the fears of Lincoln’s timid 
friends and laid him open to the conventional attacks of the 
supporters of sla\ ery. Lincoln, however, never lowered his lofty ’’“Ittw the ?eb“?wrth ’ dowiSs 
tone of opposition to slavery. ^ 

THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES 

A SERIES of debates between the two candidates was arranged. In the course of this famous interchange, 
Lincoln showed, first, that Douglas would not serve the Republicans, since his principle of squatter sovereignty 
was an insecure basis for the establishment of free-soil states; second, that Douglas was no longer a fit candi- 
date for the southern Democrats, for he forced Douglas, in the debate at Freeport, to quibble on the efliect 
of the Dred Scott case until the South labelled him “ heretic.” Douglas won the seal in the Senate, but at the 
expense of his chances for the Presidency in 1860. 




708 Lincoln's Debate with Douglas at Charleston 111 , from J F Newton. Lincoln anc! Herndon, courtesy ol 

The Torch Fr^ Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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JOHN BROWN’S RAID 
In October, 1859, the country was 
startled by news of a night attack on the 
Government arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia. John Brown believed that the 
time had come to rouse the slaves to 
rebel and throw off their shackles. His 
plan was that of a madman. With a 
handful of followers he surprised and 
captured the arsenal which was to pro- 
vide tlie arms for the slave insurrection. 
He then called upon the slaves to rise 
against their masters. Before midnight 
the village was patroled by Ids armed 
men, six of whom had been ordered to 
bring in a number of neighboring planters with their slaves. 
He had seized several leading citizens as hostages, but had 
allowed a railway tram to pass through the town north- 
w'ard, and this of course carried the news. Governor Wise 
of Virginia proniplly sent the state militia to the scene. 
Colonel Robert E. Lee led a small force of United States 
troops against the disturbers of the peace. The slaves did 
not rise. Brown and his band were surrounded in a little 
building called the engine liouse, and were shot down one by 
one. Brown refused to surrender and when some of his men 
aimed at passers-by he saitl: '‘Don’t shoot! That man is un- 
armed.” Then Brown was cajitured, though not until he had 
been badly wounded. A thrill of horror ran tlirough the 
slave states as the people of the South pictured to themselves 
whal the result would have been had Brown succeeded in 
starting an insurrection of the negroes In the North, Brown was widely acclaimed a hero. When such a 
deed could arouse such different emotions, there could be no doubting that the Union was in danger. 



710 John Brown's Fort at Harper’s Ferry, aa It appoared 
some years after the raid © Rau Studios, Inc 



709 Commission issued hv John Brown and his Spcrctary of War Kauy, reproduopil 

by courtesy of Mrs Aupuatlne J Todd 


THE TRIAL OF JOHN BROWN 

Brown’s trial aroused great excitement in both North and South. It followed speedily upon his captnre. 
Able counsel was furnished him and his case received fair handling. But the result was never in doubt. On 


the last day of October, 1859, 
he was convicted of treason, of 
advising slaves and others to 
rebel, and of murder in the 
first degree. He was sentenced 
to be hanged on Friday, the 
second of December. Strong 
pressure was brought to bear 
on Governor Wise of Virginia 
to commute the sentence. 
Even his life was threatened. 
To the threats and appeals 
Wise replied: "I am warned 
that hanging will make him a 
martyr. Ah! Will it? Why? 
The obvious answer to that 
question shows me above 
everything else the necessity 
for hangmg him.’’ 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE RAID 
The southern people demanded the execution 
of Brown as a just punishment of a heinous 
crime. Emerson called him “that new saint, 
than whom none purer or more brave was ever 
led by love of men into conflict and death.” 

Men in both sections, however, tried to mini- 
mize the significance of Harper’s Ferry. Thus, 
a southern correspondent for Harper's Weekly 
wrote of the trial “ Here, in all probability, is 
an end of old John Brown — saint or sinner, 
martyr or murderer, famous or infamous, as the 
case may be We may yet all have to acknowl- 
edge that we owe him for one good turn: with 
desperate hand he has blown up the whole 
magazine of abolition pyrotechnics — pray 
God there may noL be a cracker or a squib 
remain unburned! Brethren of the North, 
when hereafter any man shall attempt to pro- 
fane your rostrums or your pulpits with incen- 
diary abuse and revilings against any section 
of our common country, I charge you smite 
him on the mouth — with the word Harper’s Ferry.” 



A PRSMATXmi: MOVEMENT 
Join) Brown "Hen I T&lt# this, and fallow m& My name'i Brown." 

CorPRB “Please God > Mr Brown, dat is onposaible We lio't dont seedin' yit at o«r loaM * 


712 From a cartoon In Harper's Weekly, Nov 26, 1859 



713 A Union Meeting outside the New York Acuden^ of Music, Dec 19. 1859, Irom 
Harper* i Weekly, Jan. 7, 18 6 Q 
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UNION MEETINGS IN THE 
NORTH 

In the North huge meetings were 
held to laud the Union and urge its 
preservation. The very enthusi- 
asm shown at these meetings, like 
the hidden warning in the writings 
of the southerner, indicate the 
tenseness of public feeling. The 
Congress which assembled shortly 
after John Brown’s execution spent 
its time in tossing defiance from one 
side to the other and back again. 
Senator Grimes of Iowa wrote his 
wife: “The members on both sides 
are mostly armed with deadly 
weapons, and it is said that the 
friends of each are armed in the 
galleries.” Throughout the coun- 
try militia companies were forming 
and military exhibitions came to be 
of common occurrence. Such dem- 
onstrations and conduct of this 
kind were at bottom very different 
from the rough and ready methods 
customary in American politics. 
There was now a tenseness of feel- 
ing that expressed dread of an im- 
pending crisis. 


V 
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The Democratic Couvention at Charleston, S C , from Aiirll IShl) 


THE SPLIT IN THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
Such was the spirit in which the parties approached the election 
of 1860. The Democratic convention met at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in April. Douglas was the recognized leader of the north- 
ern branch of the party; but in February, the southerners had, in 
the form of resolutions presented in Congress by Jefferson Davis, 
tested his sympathy for the extreme pro-slavery view and found 
him wanting. When, therefore, a majority at Charleston voted to 
stand by the Douglas doctrine enunciated at Freeport, the delegates 
from seven slave states withdrew. 






i||j- 



715 William L Yancey, 1H14-U.{, Rom an 
cngruvlni:; after a cluisuerrDtype 


SECEDERS CHEER FOR A 
SOUTHERN REPUBLIC 


The break-up of the Charleston 
convention was a dramatic event. 
William L. Yancey, who as radical 
advocate of secession had been the 
counterpart in the South of William 
Lloyd Garrison in the North, led 
the Alabama delegation from the 
hall. One after another, other dele- 
gates followed after speeches of 

716 Meeting of the Southern Seceders at St Andrew's Hall, C^harleaton, April 30, 18B0. explanation. That night the seceders 

<rom WuUv. 12. 1860 ^ 

marched about the streets with a band. Yancey addressed crowds wild with excitement, cheering for a 



southern republic. The rupture of the Democratic party meant that an important bond holding the 
North and South together had snapped. 
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TWO DEMOCEATS ARE NOMINATED 
FOR PRESIDENT 

Each wing of the Democratic party put a candidate into 
the field The southerners advanced John C Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky as their standard-bearer. To Breck- 
inridge went the support of the Buchanan administration. 
Breckinridge stood on a platform which declared “ That 
the government of a territory . . . is provisional and tem- 
porary ; and during its existence, all citizens of the United 
States have an equal right to settle with their property m 
the territory, without their rights, either of person or of 
property, being destroyed or impaired by congressional 
legislation” and ‘‘ that it is the duty of the Federal govern- 
ment, m all its departments, to protect, when necessary, 
the rights of persons and property m the territories, and 
wherever else its constitutional authority extends.” 
Meanwhde, the northern rump at the Charleston con- 
vention of the party became deadlocked. Douglas, 
standing firmly by his well-knowm doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, was the leading candidate for the presiden- 
tial nomination, but he could not muster supporters in 
number equal to two thirds of the original full mem- 
bership of the convention. So the body adjourned to 
Baltimore, where, through a change in the rules for nomi- 
nating candidates, Douglas was chosen over the opposi- 
tion of the Buchanan administration. 
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719 CancUdatea lor the Hepuhllcan Nomination In ISGO, from Dliotuf^niplis by lirudy In Ilarpcfh WccUy, May 12. ISDO 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT 
The Republicans met at Chicago in May, in the new “ wigwam” l)uilt by local political clubs for the purpose. 
The party leaders realized that a man of moderate, but decisive, views was desirable, one, moreover, who 
would undermine Douglas’ strcnglh in the Northwest. Seward of New York was the most prominent candi- 
date. In 1850 he had spoken of a “higher law” than the Constitution, m 1858 he hatl told the North that it 
was engaged in an “irrepressible conflict” that must make the nation all slave or all free. 

“ The Republicans had no division among themselves upon doctrine. Such division as existed was due to 
the ordinary rivalry of political leaders. In the opinion of all his enemies and of most Americans, Seward was 
the Republican man of the hour. During much of 1859 he had discreetly withdrawn from the country and had 
left to his partisans the conduct of his campaign, which seems to have been going well when he returned in 
the midst of the turmoil following tlie death of John Brown. Nevertheless, lie was disturbwl over his pros- 
pects, for he found that in many minds both North and South he was looked upon as the ultimate cause of all 
the turmoil. His famous speech on the ‘irrepressible conflict’ was everywhere quoteil as an exultant proph- 
ecy of these terrible latter days. It was long tlie custom to deny Seward any good motive in a speech winch 
he now delivered, just as it was to deny Webster any good motive for his famous 7th of March speech. . . . 
Both men were seeking the Presidency; both, we may fairly believe, were shocked by the turmoil of political 
currents; each tried oiling the waters, and in the attempt each ruined his candidacy. Seward’s speech in 
condemnation of John Brown in February, 18C0, was an appeal to the conservative North against the radical 
North and to many of his followers it seemed a change of front. It certainly gained him no new friends and it 
lost him some old ones so that his star as presidential candidate began its decline. The first ballot in the 
Republican convention surprised the country. Of the votes, two hundred and thirty-three were necessary 
for a choice. Seward had only one hundred and seventy-three and one half. Next to him, with one hun- 
dred and two votes, stood none of the leading candidates, but the comparatively obscure Lincoln. A gap 
of more than fifty votes separated Lincoln from Cameron, Chase and Bates. On the second ballot, Seward 
gained eleven votes while Lincoln gained seventy-nine. The enemies of Seward, finding it impossible to 
combine on any of the conspicuous candidates, were moving toward Lincoln, the man with the fewest 
enemies. The third ballot gave Lincoln the nomination.” — Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Abraham Lincoln 
and the Union, The Chronicles of America Series, Vol. £9, pp. 75-6, New Haven, 1930. 
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720 David Davla, 1815-86 ©L C Handy 721 The Hepubllcan NDminatlng Convention, 1360, Irom Harper’s IVeetli/, May 19, 1S60 


WHAT CAUSED LINCOLN'S NOMINATION 

Sewajrd’s February speech had, in short, led too many northerners to see in him a compromising charac- 
ter unfitted for the strenuous days ahead. The choice, therefore, fell upon Lincoln. This result was brought 
about in part by the able management of David Davis, Lincoln’s aide at Chicago, and in part because the 
little that was known in the East about Lincoln gave him the reputation of being a determined opponent 
of slavery. A fourth convention was held early in May, at Baltimore, composed of men who hoped to be able 
to cling to the historic order of things As the Constitutional Union party, they adopted a platform declaring 
for '‘no political principle other than the Constitution of the country, the union of the States, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws.” The candidates were John Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massachusetts, 
The convention was composed, for the most part, of highly respectable, middle-aged and elderly men who, 
alarmed at the bitterness of the sectional controversy, had met with the idea of saving the imperiled Union. 



722 John Bell, 1797-1869, from the portrait in the Tenneasee 723 Edward Everett, 1794-1866, from an engraving In the 

State Llhrary, oourtesy ol the Tennessee Historical Society ooUectlon of bhe Bostonian Society, Boston 
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RIDICULE OP THE REPUBLICANS 

ItsInJ^ds^h^eld^ff UD^'to T'^ candidates were revived the accusations that had been made in 1856. 

together by the Hbwal but Se Hl-assorted group of freethinkers, held 

wanoon represents the Republican procession on its way to the lunatic asylum. 
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726 l^rom a contemporary campal?n cartoon published by Currier & Ivos, in possession of the publiaheia 

THE REPUBLICANS ARE ACCUSED OF STRADDLING 
In the North the Republicans were fighting the field, in the South they made little headway In Pennsyl- 
vania they stressed tlie desirability of a protective tariff; m urban communities they advocated “ Free Homes 
for the Homeless”; while they eagerly sought the foreign vote. So varied were the types of appeal that their 
opponents contended that the party was quibbling and straddling issues 



727 From a contemporary campaign cartoon publlsbed by Ourrlet & ives, In possesalon of tbo publishers 


LINCOLN rOPXJLAR WITH THE YOUNG VOTER AND THE LABORING CLASS 
Lincoln, however, proved a popular candidate with the young men and with the laboring class. The latter 
was easily aroused to favor a man of the people whose election would mean a house-cleaning at the capitol. 
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From a oon temporary campalpra cartoon publlshel by (Junior Ivoh, In pouhchhIoii oI tUo publlnliora 


A REPUBLICAN VIEW OF THE CONTEST 

And as the campaign developed in tlic North, it began to be perceived that Lincoln’s personality and his 
principles were greater assets than the schemes of Jiis rivals. The supc^rfiicial trails of the former back- 
woodsman were gradually forgotten, as the courage, iiilegrily and broad hmnamly of the candidate 
became more and more evident to all. The Democrats, moreover, found Llicir leaders pulling in opposite 
directions, to the destruction of all hopes for victory. 



729 


From a oontemporary oampal^n carlo dh published by Currier & Ives, In possession of the pubU^ers 
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REPUBLICAN TACTICS 
From the outset of the campaign the 
split m the Democratic party was 
looked upon by political wiseacres as 
the decisive factor in the contest 
Douglas made a brilliant figliL He 
took the stump and campaigned 
throughout the North. His motive 
seems to have l)cen not so much hope 
of election in 1800 as a desire Lo main- 
tain the enthusiasm and discipline 
of his party against the next presiden- 
tial campaign when he lioped that the 
northern and southern factions could 
be brought together The Republi- 
cans, taking every advantage of their 
tactical opportunity, organized their 
followers into '‘Wide Awake Clubs.” 



The “Wide Awakes” enlivened many a mght in the autumn of 18GD with their torch-light processions. 
They marched, not only in great cities like New York but in small country towns, creating enthusiasm for 
Lincoln and conviction of Republican victory. 


DOUGLAS PLEADS FOR THE UNION 

Toward the end of the struggle, Douglas, frightened by secession talk in the South, abandoned his campaign 
in the North and made a tour in tlie slave states in a last-minute endeavor to swing that section from Breckin- 
ridge to Bell, who was pledged to maintain the Union. This meant the surrender of his own region to the 
Republicans, and an abandonment of his own hopes of election. He pleaded with the South not to secede in 
the event of Lincoln’s election. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN ELECTED 

The election showed clearly the political separation between North anil Soutli. Lincoln carried the North 
solidly> except for New Jersey, Breckinridge the South. In the border slates, where sentiment was divided, 
the vote was split between the conservative candidates. Bell and Douglas. ** Northern radicalism won the 
North, Southern radicalism won the South, and the middle region was for inaction with regard to slavery.” 
— C. R. Fish, Development of American Nationality, p. 358. The extreme partisans of slavery did not even 
wait for the election of Lincoln before they began to make active preparations for insurrection. 
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UNCLE SAM” MAKING NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 


From a contemporary campaign cartoon putollshed by Currier & Ives, In possesalon oi the publlabBrs 
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SOUTH CAROLINA | 

SECEDES 

Aided by a divided opposi- 
tion, the Republicans had 
won the Presidency. But 
they failed to secure a major- 
ity in either House of Con- 
gress. The more temperate 
men, therefore, hoped that 
the final break between the 
sections could be averted. 

*‘But the psychology of the 
situation played inevitably 
into the hands of the extrem- 
ists. Twenty-five years of 
increasing sectional bitterness 
had caused the two branches 
of the American people to 
lose faith in each other.’’ — 

A. M. SciiLESiNGER, Political 
and Social lliatory of the 

TJnited States 170. In South 735 secession Meeting m tront of the Mills House, Charleston, S □ , from Frant Leslie's 

’ T 1 Illustrated Ncw'fpaper, 1, 1S60 

Carolina, where the radicals 

were stronger than elsewhere m the South, the Governor had told the legislature, on November 5, that if 
Lincoln were elected, a state convention would be summoned, similar to that of 1788, to consider the advisa- 
bility of secession. On December 17, therefore, the convention met at Charleston, and three days later it 

unanimously repealed the act of 1788 

ratifying the Constitution and dissolved 
the “union now subsisting between 
South Carolina and other States, under 
the name of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” Commissioners were dispatched 
to Washington to settle questions con- 
cerning the division of national property 
in the state and of the national debt, and 
to other slave states to win their co- 
operation 







'.A 't 


FaoslmUe of the South Carolina Ordlu^ce of SBoeaalon, In the American 
iStlauarlan Society, Worcester. Mass. 



73B Robert Barnwell Rhett, 18DD-76. framer of the 
Ordinance of Secssslon, courtesy of A, Burnet Rhstt, 
Charleston 
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738 A Street View In Chiirlestou, S C . from Frank Leslle\\ lUuUratrd Newspaper, Dec 1863 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFEDERACY 


In these states there was division of opinion, not as to the constitutionality of secession, but as to its present 
expediency. In Georgia, in particular, the struggle was close. Alexander Stephens counseled delay, declaring 
that Lincoln could do nothing “unless backed by power in Congress,'’ and in Congress he would not have a 
majority. Opposed to Stephens was Robert Toombs, a leading “ fire-eater ” of the South In the end Toombs 
was victorious, and on January 19 Georgia seceded. Before the first of February, seven other Gulf states 
followed. On the fourth, delegates met at Montgomery to form a southern confederation, and on the 
eighth they adopted a provisional constitution, expressly sancLiomng slavery, and elected Jefferson Davis 
and Alexander Stephens provisional president and vice-president. 



739 Troiu a contempcrary cartoon pnbUalied by J. L Magee, Phlladelplila, In tlie New York Historical Society 
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BUCHANAN UNWILLING TO 
COERCE SECEDING STATES 
Responsibility for meeting these developments 
fell upon Buchanan and the Congress which 
assembled in December, 18G0. Buchanan, by 
nature timid, feared that forceful measures 
would throw fuel ujion flames which, if left 
alone, might exjiire for lack of eiicouiagcmcnt. 

In his message, therefore, wliile deilanng seces- 
sion unconstitutional, he stated that he believed 
the National Government hail no right to coerce 
a state Congress was left to deal with the crisis 
without executive guidance. Once more it 
attempted compromise. Under the lead of 
Senator Crittenden of Kentucky, various plans 
to placate the slave states were ilebated, without 
avail. 

FORT SUMTER LEADS TO A 
STATE OF WAR 

Meanwhile, South Carolina had bcstirrerl her- 
self to actions that threatened to force the 
Government’s hand. In Charleston harbor lay 
Fori Sumter, occupicMl by Federal troops under 
Major Anderson. After mucli urging, the l*resi- 
dent dispatched the Star of the WeM with mili- 
tary supplies and provisions to the aid of the 
fort. Upon her arrival in the liarbor, on Janu- 
ary 9, Confederate liatterics opened fire. Igno- 
rant of the plans of his superiors, Major Anderson was not prepared to aid the vessel, which returned to 
New York. Though confronted with a caaus belli, Buchanan failed to act. Effective management of the 
situation remained a problem to be faced by the new President, who took ofl&ce on March 4, 1861. 







NOTES ON THE PICTURES 


1. Anotlicr portrait, aftor an original by Van 
Dyck, is in Vol 1, p. '■211. 

2 The Out Lon porlrail by Smil)erl is in Vol. I, 
p. 213. 

3. This rare volume (‘ainc from the press of 
Ilezekiali Usher. 

5. According lo the ripcord, there were four com- 
missioners to ne^oliale with Berkeley. The 
pi(‘ture shows but three 

IL Lely, born in Westphalia, sliulied in TIollaiid, 
then painted in Ktij^land under the paLroua/^e 
of Uharles 1. He bei'ann^ eminent as the por- 
traitist in Knj);land of ceh^brities of his time. 

IS. A portrait of Ularendon after (Jerard Soest is 
in Vol. 1, p. 20 b 

13. There has bec^n controversy as to whether the 
Conne(‘Ucut charter m the State Lilirary is 
the original or whctlu^r tlie orij];inal is the one 
in the (k)uuecticut Historical Society at Itait- 
ford The (‘harlcT was exi'cuti^d in duplicate 
May 10, 1002, the one that was first scaled 
being the original. The claim is made for the 
Historical Society’s posstvssiou that it bears 
internal oviden<‘(‘ of Ixung the original in that 
it has the words “p(T fine five pounds” written 
oil it, which do not appear on the State Li- 
brary’s histon(*al duplicate. 

15. Picture an imaginary (*onceptiou of a custom 
of which few details have been handed down. 

10. By a Virgima-horn artist and illustrator of 
ability wiio was known for eouseientious work; 
architeidural del, ails open to (‘rilicism. 

18, Pyle’s faiieiful pu‘tur<‘ is valuable us expres.sing 
the spirit of an oci^asioii of whicli few dtdails are 
known. Artist known for his elose study of 
Americ'au history and of period <‘ostiime. For 
other examples of Ids work see Vol. 1. 

22. 'idle order-iii-eouin*il and the proclamation were 
printed togetluT as a four-page leaflet. 

28. Original in tlie Old South Church, Boston. 

29. See 18 

31. The Charter Oak was ilestroyed in a hurricane 
in August, IS.'jfb Charles De Wolf Brownell 
was known as one of the Connecticut valley 
painters. Ills painting, formerly owned by 
ex- Governor Jewell, is framed iu wood sawed 
from the tree. Poems have been written 
about this tree, among tliem the lines of 
Mrs. L. 11, Sigourney: 

Out laughe^l that hoary Oak, ajul op’d 
Itti hoHOin’H Hcciot rrll, 

And broufsht the entrusted ti euauio forth 
Which it had guarded well 


35. Drawn probably by W L. Shepperd. See 16. 

37. Statue erected in memory of Leisler, who as 
Governor of New York in 1689 bought land 
now the site of New Rochelle as a place of 
refuge for persecuted Huguenots. 

39. An earlier portrait is in Vol. XII, section on 
Graphic Arts, p. 225. 

40. A discussion on this broadside, by some re- 
garded also as a newspaper, appears in PuUi~ 
catioiiJi of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Vol. 9, p 421. 

44. The Board of Trade met first at the Palace of 
Whitehall after its appointment in 1696, occu- 
pying at first temporary and then permanent 
quarters probably located in the neighborhood 
of the other offices east or south of the ban- 
<quctiiig hall After the fire of 1698 which 
destroyed part of the central portion of the 
palace, the board moved to the reconstructed 
Cock-pit. The new office was the home of the 
board for seventeen years, and was situated 
just inside of the Holbein gateway to the right 
and consequently a little south of where 
the portK‘o of Dover House is to-day. The 
Secretaries of State had their offices prior to 
1761 in Whitehall, at first before the fire in 
the old palace and afterwards in the Cock-pit 
on the ground floor facing the street. 

50, Charles Bridges, an English artist, was m Vir- 
ginia from 1730 to 1750 Many portraits 
formerly attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller 
were painted by Bridges. He made portraits 
of the family of William Byrd, who recom- 
mended him to Gov. Spotswood as ‘‘worthy 
to be the \scrgeant painter’ of Virginia.” 

55, III this picture the workman, Dennis Lawrence, 
who built the State House, is talking with 
Andrew Hamilton, deputy- Governor, and the 
figure in the background is Dr. John Kearsley, 
member of the committee. 

64. William Cogswell, 1819-1903, a portrait painter 
chiefly self-taught. 

72. The dismembered snake device is believed to 
have been designed and cut by Benj'amin 
Frauklm, liaviug appeared first in his paper. 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, on May 9, 1754, 
following an account of the capture of Captain 
Trent’s men, wherein Franklin refers to the 
“ disunited state of the colonies.” This was just 
before Franklin left for Albptxy lo present his 
plan for a union to the Congress of the Colonies. 
The snake device was reproduced the following 
week (May 13, 1754) in the New York Gazette 
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as shown, and continued in use for twenty years 
thereafter among the colonies. 

75, 76, 77. Only known original of a Writ of Assist- 
ance 

78. Another portrait of Otis by Blackburn is in 
Vol XI, p 51. 

80. Portrait painted in England after Bernard’s 
return from America 

96. For an exhaustive account of the Patrick Henry 
miniature and other Henry portraits see 
C. H Hart, Proceedings of the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, Vol. 
26, 1913. 

99 The Virginia Resolutions, as here printed, differ 
in phraseology, but not materially in substance, 
from Henry’s original draft. One of the 
resolutions as adopted does not appear in the 
published version. 

108. British political caricatures of the eighteenth 
century were done by free-lance draftsmen and 
sold to London publishers who issued them on 
separate sheets. They were purchased not 
only by individuals, but by publishers of books 
and magazines to illustrate the text on Colonial 
affairs. T. Bowles was one of the principal 
publishers of such “penny” caricatures which 
were referred to as “humorous prints.” Few 
were signed They were sometimes accom- 
panied by doggerel verse, and in general were 
anti-minis terial m tone and essentially coarse 
in conception. See 113, 170, 17G, 205. 

113. A contemporary version of this rare caricature 
has the following explanation: “ The Hero of 
this Print is the gentle Mr. Stamper, who is 
carrying to the Family Vault his favourite 
Child, m a CoflSn, Miss Ame-stamp, about 
12 Months old. Anti-Sejanus, who reads the 
Burial Service, is the first in the Procession. — 
After him follow Two Pillars of the Law, 
supporting Two Black Flags: on which are 
the usual Stamps, consisting of the Whte 
Rose united with the Thistle, supposed to have 
been originally contrived on the Tenth of 
June. The expressive Motto of Semper eadem 
is preserved: but the Price of the Stamp is 
changed to Three Farthings, which the Budget 
explains: and the small Numbers, which are 
pointed at, are too contemptible to deserve 
Notice by the Majority. The Chief Mourner, 
Sejanus, follows Mr. Stamper, Then Two 
remarkable Personages, the celebrated Weaker 
and Lord Gawicee: after them Jemmy Twitoher, 

with his Friend and Partner, Lord U . 

Two B s conclude the Procession. Upon 

the Pore Ground are two large Bales of Black 
Cloth and Stamps returned from America.'^ 

121. For other Copley portraits, see 148, 157, 207, 
247, 254, 443, also Vol. XII. 

122. Fictitious portrait typical of several other 
portraits of Revolutionary leaders that ap- 
peared in England to satisfy public curiosity 


regarding men and affairs in the colonies. See 
paper by C H. Hart, Frauds m Historical 
Portraiture, Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association, 1915, pp 87-99. 

128. Augustus Charles Pugm, famous as an au- 
thority on Enghsli architecture of the time, 
supplied the architectural details and Row- 
landson, the English eai leaturist, the figures. 

139. Oiigiiial of the illustration was by Hubert 
Frau^-ois (iravclot, a noted Freneh illustrator 
of late eightecntli-cciiLury books 

134. Paul Revere (1735-1818) worked as a copper- 
plate engraver, die-sinker, silversmith, and 
founder of church bells. He is reputed to 
have been a rapid engraver. The Boston 
Massacre (No. 148) is his most noted work 
ill this line. Sec also Vol. XII, No. 372. 

141. This caricature, according to James Parton, 
Caricature and other Comic Art, New York, 
1877, has been attributed to Benjamin 
Franklin, who was living m London at the time 
and writing anonymous articles in favor of 
the American cause. In this issue of The 
Political Register is an unsigned article criti- 
cizing Britain’s treatment of the Colonies, 
followed by the King’s speech referring to the 
Crown’s possible loss of the American Colonics 
through their “disobedience.” 

145. Iinagmary rccoustruetion, correct in spirit, by 
a paiiiLor of “patriotic” subjects for popular 
(‘onsumption. 

117. By a painter of American history known for 
careful study of period costume and historical 
detail For other examples of his work see 
Vols. I and VI. 

148. Sec 134. The original of the “Massacre” is 
now believed to have been drawn by Henry 
Pelham, J. S. Copley’s half-brother. 

149. For other Copley portraits, sec 121, 157, 
413, also Vol. XII. 

1,52. wSeeai. 

101. By a leading American mural painter. For 
other examples of his work see Vols. I and 
XII. 

167. Francois Godefroy and Nicolas Ponce were 
PVench artists who in 1783-84 issued a collec- 
tion of sixteen engravings of which this was 
one. The series was called the First French 
Book on the United States of America. 

168, 169. These caricatures are two of a series 
executed in mezzotint and issued in 1774-75 
by the London publishers Sayre & Bennett 
referring to the Boston Port Bill. They are 
attributed by R. T. H. Halsey to Phillip 
Dawe, an English artist who studied with 
Hogarth and Ixad much of his clever humor. 
Dawe is credited also with the caricatures 
179, 199, 200, 211. They show remarkable 
knowledge of colonial politics of the day and 
are pro-American m tone. Their effect and 
probably their purpose was to satirize the 
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policies of the British government For 
further discussion of them see R. T. H Halsey, 
Boston Port Bill, published in 1901 by the 
Grolier Club, New York. 

170. See 108. 

176. See 108. 

177. This caricature was undoubtedly copied by 
Paul Revere from an original under the same 
title which appeared m The London Maga- 
zine, April 1774, two months before it ap- 
peared m the Royal American Magazine. 

178. The first American edition of this pamphlet 
was printed in 1774 at Williamsburg, Va. 
Jefferson’s own copy is in the Library of 
Congress. 

179. See 108. 

185. See 18. 

188. Matteson, a prolific painter of pictures on 
American history whose “popular” appeal 
has done much to perpetuate false or exagger- 
ated notions of events. See Vol XI, p 37. 

190. Deland, a Philadelpliia painter of the modern 
historical school, whose work is characterized 
by conscientious endeavor to reconstruct 
history from close study of essential facts. 

199, 200. See 168 

205, 208. See 108 

211. See 168 

218. See 18. 

219. This engraving is after an allegorical picture 
by West, which represents Britannia receiving 
under her mantle, supported by Justice and 
Religion, a group of American loyalists, among 
them Sir William Pepperell, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s son and Governor William Franklin of 
New Jersey. 

229. Ferns, a pupil under French masters, has 
painted fifty or more canvases, now in Inde- 
pendence Hall, on x\merican history. They 
are marked by rich color effects and deep 
sentimental feeling, and reveal close study of 
colonial and revolutionary costume. 

230. Pine’s picture is useful for the autlienlicity of 
his portraits. He came from England in 1784 
to Philadelphia, where he met some of the 
signers. In 1785 he spent three weeks at 
Mt. Vernon, painting a portrait of Washing- 
ton 

231. This is Jefferson’s original rough draft of the 
Declaration and is so marked by him in the 
margin of the fourth sheet. The draft con- 
tains on sheet one, two verbal changes, one 
each by Franklin and John Adams; on sheet 
two, one by Adams and one by Franklin; 
on sheet three, two by Franklin, and on sheet 
four, one by Franklin. J. C. Fitzpatrick, 
in The Spirit of the Revolution, 1924, says 
Franklin should have been credited with 
eleven changes. The interlineations, excisions 
and substitutions seen in the original draft, 
notably in the third and fourth sheets, indicate 

VIII— 22 


the vigorous editing the document received 
at the hands of Congress The last sheet was 
considerably altered, liberal deletions and re- 
visions being made in the text as written by 
Jefferson This is indicated by the note in 
the margin, end of the third line of the draft, 
“a different phraseology inserted ” Jefferson 
in his Notes, in speaking of these changes, says- 
“The idea that we had friends in England 
worth keeping terms with still haunted the 
minds of many. For this reason those passages 
which conveyed censures on the people of 
England were struck out, lest they should 
give them offense. The clause too, repro- 
bating the enslaving the inhabitants of Africa 
was struck out — in compliance to South 
Carolina and Georgia, who had never at- 
tempted to restrain the importation of slaves, 
and wlio on the contrary still wished to con- 
tinue it. Our northern brethren also I be- 
lieve felt a little tender under those censures; 
for tho’ their people have very few slaves 
themselves yet they had been pretty con- 
siderable carriers of them to others ” 

235. Trumbull wrote to Jefferson that this picture 
contained forty-seven portraits, thirty-six of 
which Trumbull had painted from life, in- 
cluding all the signers who were living in 
1791 He began to paint the picture in 1787 
while in Europe. Two of the portraits he had 
painted from memory and nine he had copied 
from portraits done by others. Jefferson is 
shown in the group that drew up the Declara- 
tion. Trumbull’s painting has no historical 
value as a true representation of the event. 
His effort was rather toward giving to pos- 
terity a picture containing actual portraits of 
the men whose names were attached to the 
immortal document. (In two cases, John 
Dickinson and Tliomas Willing of Pennsyl- 
vania, the portraits are not of signers.) 
Trumbull spent much time in preparation. 
The stiffness and formal appearance of the 
signers betray the handicap the artist gave 
himself when he essayed this noble but 
inartistic conception. The picture had to 
run the gauntlet of mild criticism not long 
after its completion in 1824. Edmund 
Randolph referred sarcastically to the display 
of Congressional ‘’legs,” and Greenough, the 
sculptor, replied pointing out that tliis ap- 
plied only to the legs of ten members. The 
architectural details of the chamber in which 
the Declaration was signed are different in 
Pine’s and Trumbull’s pictures; Pine’s version 
(No. 230) is the more correct. 

238. Portrait painted while Paine was in England, 
location not known 

240. The statue was pulled down on July 9, 1776, 
just after the Declaration of Independence 
had been first read in New York. The head 
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of the statue was preserved by Loyalists, 
wlule the lead body was taken to Litriificld, 
Cdiiii , and there molded by patriotic ladies 
into bullets to be used against the King’s 
tioops. The aitist Johannes A. Oertel, 1833- 
190.9, painted the picture in 1852, and it 
was published as a steel engraving Oertel 
produced many religious pictuies, including 
the Rock of Ag^s which became a popular 
‘^chromo.” 

247 See 108. 

254 Sec 108. 

202 This and simdar pictures helped, perhaps 
designedly, to influence French public opinion 
to support the American alliance and m this 
sense were propaganda 

207, 208 These obviously French cartoons were 
dated Boston, 1778, probably in derision of 
the British 

271. The cartoon gives possibly the earliest repre- 
sentation of Brother Jonathan. 

272, 273 See 1 08. 

275, 270 See 108 

27!), 280, 282. See 108. 

283, West gave as a reason for not finishing this 
picture that he had no portrait of the British 
Commissioner, who died without leaving a 
likeness. 

291. The artist made pencil studies at the scenes 
of Franklin’s lile in America before painting 
a senes of murals for the Franklin Union, 
shown ill this chapter. 

300. The original portrait of Franklin by Chamber- 
lin was formerly in the possession of Joshua 
Bates, 1788-1864, an American financier of the 
firm of Barring Brothers & Co., London. It 
passed to his grandson, Victor Vander Weyer, 
of London. A copy by C. D. Leslie is in the 
Harvaid University collection. 

301. Benjamin Wilson succeeded Hogarth in 1761 
as ''Sergeant Painter” of England. He 
painted George HI and the Queen in 1776. 

305. Sebuessele, born m Alsace, .studied in Paris 
under Delaroehe and painted this picture in 
Philadelpliia iii 1856, later other pictures 
on American history wliieh were engraved as 
large prints by John Sartain. 

300. This Franklin letter to Strahaii was not sent. 

310 This portrait was made by Charles Ni(‘olas 
Cochin the younger, who belonged to a famous 
French family of artists 

314. Baron Andre Edouard Jolly, born at Brussels 
in 1799, was a Belgian officer, who painted 
liistorical and genre pictures about 1835-40. 
Mirzbach cites him as an art patron and 
amateur painter. 

315. In the cartoon the group of figures repre- 
senting the four quarters of the Earth — 
Europe impersonated by D’Alembert, Asia 
by Catherine II of Russia, Africa by Prince 
Orinoco, America by Benjamin Franklin — 


are being warned to desist from paying 
homage to Voltaire by the winged and blind- 
folded figure of Prejudice and Ignorance. 
On Voltaire’s tomb an inscription reads: 

In this bad and fatal tomb lesta the shadow of Voltaire, 
Weep, ye Beaux Artb, you no longci have a Father — and the 
UmvDifaO has lobt itb Toich 

Voltaire and Franklin had met amid great 
enthusiasm m Paris m 1778, just after the 
conclusion of the treaty between France and 
America. Voltaire died a few months later. 

317. Andreas Stottrup, 1754-1812, a German por- 
trait painter and engraver. 

327. Another portrait of Morns by Gilbert Stuart 
will be found m Vol. VI. 

348. Pmekney had this portrait painted by Stuart 
when he was on a visit to England. The 
original remained in the Pinckney family for 
a long time. In recent years it was obtained 
by Charles Henry Hart for Alexander S 
Cochran, who deposited it in Pliilipse Manor 
Hall. 

350. The background of the picture is inaccurate; 
the portraits on the wall are a nineteenth 
century addition ‘'The scene is Philadelphia, 
Washington is in the chair behind a table on 
a low dais. To the right foreground are 
Madison, with cloak on arm, and Alexander 
.Hamilton, standing Farther back near 
Washington stands Jefferson talking to an- 
other delegate whose back is turned. In th<» 
group of four men standing to the left in the 
foreground, the characteristic face of Benjamin 
Franklin gives a familiar look. His un- 
powdered hair hangs loose about his neck ” — 
Brochure issued by the State of Wisconsin 

357. Charles B J. Fevret de St. Memin, artist of 
tlie French nobility, came to America in 1793 
to escape persecution. He engraved seven 
Imiidred portraits of prominent Americans 
from 1796 to 1810, working south from 
New York through Washington to South 
Carolina. 

365 For Gilbert Stuart as a portrait painter, see 
Vol XII. 

366. See 230. 

371 . Regarding this portrait, Washington wrote to 
Joseph Reed: ‘'Mr. Campbell whom 1 never 
saw to my knowledge, has made a very 
formidable figure of the commander-m-chief, 
giving him sufficient portion of terror in his 
countenance According to C. H. Hart, 
Frauds in Historical Portraiture, Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 
1915, pp, 87-99, as many as 147 fictitious 
portraits of Washington are known. 

372. Artist’s paintings on American history show 
careful and conscientious renderings of events 
marked by intelligence and insight. 

373. The artist was elected an N.A. in 1848. He 
studied at Paris, Rome and Dusseldorf, and 
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executed several historical canvases of note 
According to Washington Irving, the members 
of Congress ‘‘were seated and covered as 
representatives of the sovereignty of the 
Union ” Trumbull’s painting of the same 
event is in the Yale School of the Fine Arts. 
(See Vol. I, No. 400 ) 

378. See 372. 

380 Original painted for reproduction as a steel 
plate to satisfy the demand for popular prints 
on American history. 

381. See 147. 

382. See 188. 

383 Washington lived in this house on Franklin 
Square only until March, 1790, when he 
moved into the Macomb mansion, on the 
site of the present No 39 Broadway 

384. Of this portrait Trumbull in his Reminiscences 
says. “I represented him in full uniform, 
standing by a white horse, leaning his arm 
upon the saddle, in the background, a view 
of Broadway in ruins, as it then was, the old 
fort at the termination, British ships and 
boats leaving the shore, with the last of the 
officers and troops of the evacuating army, 
and Staten Island in the distance. Every 
part of the detail of the dress, horse, furniture, 
etc , as well as the scenery was accurately 
copied from the real objects.” 

387. See 229. 

391. See 357. 

396. Peter Lacour, a French artist (1745-1814). 
For other engravings by Doolittle see Vols. 
VI and XII. 

400. Sharpies, an English painter in pastel, made 
many crayon portraits in America between 
1796 and 1811. Sec Notes on the Pictures, 
Vol. I, p. 310 

409. Portrait was painted a few months after Hamil- 
ton’s death. Trumbull’s memorandum of 
Dec. 22, 1804, says: “Did a whole-length 
portrait of General Hamilton for the City, 
from Ccrracchi’s bust.” The bust by Joseph 
Cerracchi was modeled in 1794, when Hamil- 
ton was thirty-seven years old 

410. The famous “Talleyrand miniature” was 
made in France after Hamilton’s death, from 
an original crayon drawing done by James 
Sharpies, when Hamilton was about forty 
years of age. Talleyrand had admired the 
Sharpies portrait and he took it from tlie wall 
of the Hamilton home when he made his adieux 
on sailing for France. After Hamilton’s 
untimely death Mrs. Hamilton wrote to 
Talleyrand, asking for the portrait. Before 
he returned it, Talleyrand had the French 
artist Chartres make two miniature copies, 
one of which he sent to the Hamilton family 
with the original drawing. 

421. Daniel Huntington, painter of portraits and 
historical pictures, was twice president of the 


National Academy. For estimate of his work 
see Vol XII. “On Friday evening. May 29th, 
(1780) Mrs. Washington held her first ‘levee’ 
which was attended by the fashionable society 
of New York Slie afterwards held a recep- 
tion every Friday evening from eight until 
ten o’clock These ‘levees’ were arranged on 
the plan of the English and French drawing 
rooms, visitors entitled to the privilege by 
reason of official or social position, came 
without special invitation. Full dress was 
required of all. President Washington usually 
attended.” — Irving, Life of Washington 

427. The cartoon represents the secretary of the 
Boston Constitutional party reading the com- 
pact, with its wretched spelling, to tlic 
members. 

433. Trumbull’s miniatures of celebrities of the day, 
to the number of 56, are in the Yale School of 
the Fine Arts. 

444. Sec 40D. 

451. Eliphalet F. Andrews, an Ohio artist born in 
1835, studied in Europe and later painted 
portraits in Washington. 

456. This crude caricature is one of the earliest 
attempts to visualize Brother Jonathan 

458. This portrait is said to have been painted by 
Stuart in 1824 when Webster was forty-two 
years old. 

471. See 357. 

480. See 357. 

500. Charles Bird King, 1785-1862, studied in 
London, painted in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington Many of his pictures are in the 
Redwood Library, Newport, R. I , and several 
at Harvard University. 

506. Charles, born iii Scotland, came to America 
and designed, engraved and published carica- 
tures in the English manner. This is one of 
two in which Washington appears. 

508. See 506. 

509. Brother Jonathan and Master Jonathan were 
appellations given by English cartoonists suc- 
cessively to the young republic of the United 
Slates. “Brother Jonathan” is said to have 
referred originally to Jonathan Triimbull, 
Governor of Connecticut during the Revolu- 
tion. Washington used to say, “We must 
consult Brother Jonathan,” and it became a 
cognomen for the people John Doyle used 
“Brother Jonathan” m Punch in 1847, 
“Master Jonathan” appeared m Punch in 
1850 (see No. 656). The Lantern, New York, 
in 1852 had several cartoons drawn by Frank 
Bellew of the figure of Jonathan in high hat 
and striped trousers. Thomas Nast m Harper's 
Weekly took over Bellew’s conception, added 
whiskers and put stars on the vest of Jonathan, 
making the famous Uncle Sam that has been 
the model of most cartoonists since Nast’s 
day. (For Uncle Sam, see also Vol IX.) 
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511, 512. See 506. 

514. Madame Plantou painted historical pictures 
and miniatures in Waslimgton and Phila- 
delphia about 1820 to 1825. 

521 \sindeT\yn {see Ins Columbus, \o\ I, No 203) 
after his return from abroad painted portraits 
with considerable success 

522. Krimmel (see also VoL XII) was German- 
born and painted in Philadelphia The pic- 
ture contains portraits of local politicians of 
the day. Dunlap speaks of its composition 
as ‘"masterly,” and the figures as ""beauti- 
fully drawn ” 

535. A good example of the rude beginiihigs of 
American caricature in which less emphasis is 
laid upon the draftsmanship than upon the 
coarse ]ests and witless text inscribed in the 
“balloons ” 

536. Samuel Finley Breese Morse was an inventor 
(see Vol V) as well as an artist. While 
first President of the National Academy of 
Design, he invented the electric telegrapli, 
which Congress utilized in a line between 
Baltimore and Washington in 1844. (See 
also Vol XII ) 

542 Ralph E W. Earl, 1786-1837, married a 
niece of Andrew Jackson and while living at 
the Hermitage, made several portraits of the 
General. 

545. See 433. 

548. See 536. 

546. The painting is said to contain one hundred 
and thirty portraits 

550. Jeffreys a successful dlustrator and close 
student of American history. See also Vol III, 

551. Edward W. Clay, engraver and lithographer, 
gained fame as a prolific caricaturist of the 
period 1820 to 1845, first through his concep- 
tion of Leaving a Falling Iloufic Clay 
had served as a midshipman m the navy and 
later studied art in Europe. His w^ork is not 
always initialed, and many cartoons of Llie 
Jackson period and later are undoubtedly by 
his liand. See also 562, 570, 582, 600, 616, 
617. 

562 See 551, 

584. The cuts, sometimes cleverly drawn, in the 
Anti-t^lavery Almanac undoubtedly liad an 
influence in shaping public opnuou against 


the South, especially in farming communities 
of the North and Middle West. 

588. See 551. 

592 Catlin painted portraits before he devoted 
liimself to depicting the American Indian. 
(See Vol. I.) 

60.0. Sec 551. 

616. See 551. 

627. Amans, portrait painter of New Orleans, has 
left no record of lus life except some creditable 
portraits. 

628. Jiolhermel, a Philadelpliia painter who did 
several other pictures of the “patriotic” 
school — Patrick Henry, Gettysburg, etc. 
This picture was extensively distributed as a 
large framing print. Portraits may be identi- 
fied of Calhoun, Webster, Douglas, Benton and 
otlier national figures of the day. 

645, 646. See 551. 

648. See 550. 

656. Sec 509. 

659. From 1832 to 1857 Nathaniel Currier of 
New York issued ""colored engravings” or 
“ehromos” illustrating current history, rural 
and sporting scenes and personalities. In 
1857 lie Look as partner James Merritt Ives, 
and under the firm name of Currier & Ives, 
copyrighted prints, many in color, appeared 
from May 6, 1857. These arc now acknowl- 
edged to be an important record of American 
history during these years, especially for the 
Civil War period. Some of the productions 
of Currier & Ives are fine examples of this 
form of art. Among the artists who made the 
designs were George Iiiness, the painter; 
J. H. Buff or d, lithographer; Louis Maurer, 
Ciirtoonist, J. M. Ives; Mrs. F. F. Palmer, 
who specialized in rural Ksccnes; Charles 
Parsons, painter and illustrator for Harper’s; 
A. F. Tait, J. Cameron, and G. H. Durne. 
I’hc prints were issued as separate sheets, 
and buyers used them for publication or for 
posting ill shops and homes. Of some of the 
more successful issues of the Civil War period 
as many as 50,000 prints were sold. (See 
also Vol. XII, p. 310.) 

681, 685, 688, 689. Bee 659. 

724, 725, 729, 731, 734. See 659. 
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Abolitionists See Antislavciy 
Ackermann, Rudolph, Microco.wi of London, 01 
Acts of Trade, first, 10, under Restoration, 11, Randolph 
and enforcement, 15, enforcing act (109G), i23, violations, 

24, 64, 71, enumerated articles, 32, Molasses Act (1733), 

32, restriction on colonial manufattui c, 32, writs of 
assistance, 39, Grenville and enforcement, 42, Sugar 
Act (17S4), 42, Townshend Acts, 57, G7, 68, Boaid of 
Commissioners at Boston, mobbed, 63, 04, and inde- 
pendent United Slates, 151 

Adams, Charles Francis, vice-prcsidential candidacy, 281 
Adams, Henry, on Bun, 211. 

Adams, John, on Otis’ writs of assistance speech, 10, 
on Otis’ Vindication, 41; Continental Congress, 87, 
autographs, 91, 128, 148, on irregular government, 

104, and independence, committee, 106, 107, treaty of 
peace, 127, 128, on Franklin, 141, and Massachusetts 
constitution, 149, and commeicial treaty, 151; and 
Washington’s appointment to command, 153, Vice- 
president, 177, 178; on Ellsworlh, 179, Dania, 189, 
election as President, 196, portraits, 106, and factions, 

196; and France, 107, 198, 200, and Sedition Act, 201; 
midnight judges, 207. 

Adams, John Quincy, peace negotiations, 230, 231, «u'to- 
graph, 230, m Cabinet, 232, wSpanish negotiations, 235, 
and Monioe Doctrine, 236, election as President, 238, 

239, portrait, 240, cliaracter, 210, campaign of 1828, 
defeat, 240-242, and Texas, 262, and gag rules, 263 
Adams, Samuel, instructions to representatives, 43, por- 
traits, 58, as radical leader, 58, 72, Circular Letter, 

59, and non-importation, 63, and Boston Massacre, 

69, Committees of Correspondence, 72, 77, and tea, 

74, 75, Continental Congress, 87; auLograpli, 91, 
and independence, 106, constitutional convention, 149, 
and Shays’ Rebellion, 151, and Federal Convention, 

153, and Ratification, 150 
“Adams and Libcxty,” 240 

Adet, Pierre Auguste, portrait, 197; as Minister, 197 
Administration, during American Revolution, 140; first 
federal departments, 180 Hee abto Governors, Govern- 
ment, Imperialism; Presidency 
Admiralty, piracy trials, 24, and Stamp Act, 41 
Agriculture, as mam occupation, 129, effect of American 
Revolution, 129 
Alabama, admission, 233. 

Albany (N Y ) Institute, material from, 191 
Albany Plan, 36, 135 

Alexander, Francis, “Prudence Crandall,” 259. 

Alexander, James, Zenger affair, 33, 34 
Alien and Sedition Acts, 200, 201; enforcement, 201, 
reaction, 202. 

Alix, P. M,, “Benjamin Franklin,” 139. 

Allegiance, Washington’s oath, 112. 

Almanacs, Poor Richard’s, 131, 134, Anti-Masonic, 250, 
Abolitionist, 260, 283; campaign of 1840, 267. 

'‘Alternative of Williamsburg,” 93. 

Alton, 111., Lovejoy not, 260 
Amans, Jaques, “Zachary Taylor,” 283. 

SS5 


Amendments, attempted to Articles of Confedeiation, 151, 
first to Federal Constitution, 156, 182, proposal by a 
state, 238 

Ameiican Antiqiiaiian Society, Woicester, material from, 
8, 24, 63, 217, 218, 222, 224, 225, 256, 261, 300, 303, 
305, 323, 325 

Amencan Anti-i^lavcry ^Umanac, 201 
American Anti-Slaveiy Society, cartoons, 261, 263 
American (’oloiiization Society, 257 
American Numismatic Society, New York, mateiial from, 
14, 254 

American pai ty ».SVc Know-Nothing 
American Philosophical Society, foundeis, 50, 134 
American Revolution, causes, 2, 3, 38, 130; social and 
political effect, 3, 129, as civil war, 3, writs of assistance 
as aibitraiy acts, 39, 40, right of taxation, 40, 41; 
Pal sou’s Cause and contract theory, 41, Grenville’s 
policy, 42, colonial taxation and representation, 42, 
43, Stamp Act incident, 44-50, Dcclaiatory Act, 56, 
Townshend Acts and Massachusetts Circular Letter, 
non-impoitation, 56-59, 63-66, 71, Dickinson and 
S Adams as types, 57, 58, 72, royal policy of coercion, 
British opp[)sition to it, 56, 67; Boston Massacre, 59, 
irritating incidents, 69, 71, 72, development of de 
facto govermnent, 72, 77, 81, 86, 93, 95, 104, tea incident, 
73-78, British attitude and Coercive Acts, 79-82, 
163, effect of Coercive Ads, 82-80, policy of resistance, 
Suffolk Resolves, 89, 94, 95, 97; British military error; 
94, and European affairs, 94, 99, 115-117, 191, 102, 
struggle, 94, 112, England and forcible reduction, 95, 
100, outbreak, 98, rebellion, 100, attack on Charleston, 
102, siege of Boston, 103, New York-New Jciscy 
campaign, 112, 113, Paine’s Crin,s, 113, Philadelphia 
campaign, 114; Dutch trade and aid, 119, British 
response to European war, 123, 124, sigiuficanec of 
rural community, 129; effect on landed estates, 129; 
Franklin’s services in England, 136, 137; navy, 145; 
finances, 146, 147; Washington as commandcr-in- 
chicf, 164, 165 See ahv Army, Continental Congiess; 
French alliaiw'e. Independence, Loyalists, Peace of 
1783, Reconciliation, Union. 

American system, 274 

“American Twins,” 311. 

Ames, Ezra, “Gouverncur Morris,” 153, “George Clin- 
ton,” 158, “Edmond Charles Genfit,” 191. 

Ames, Fisher, in Congress, 178, speech on Jay Treaty, 
19l!, portrait, 194, as partisan, 291; and secession, 211. 

Anderson, Alexander, “Death of the Embargo,” 228. 

Anderson, Robert, Fort Sumter, 327 

Andrews, Charles M , on private control of colonies, 1 

Andrews, E. F, “Benjamin Stoddert,” 199. 

Andna Doria, U S.S., instructions, 145 

Andros, Sir Edmund, overthrow, 17, 19, character, 17; as 
Governor of New England, 17, 18; portrait, 17; 
William III and, 29. 

Annapolis, Congress at, Washington’s resignation of com- 
mission, 165 

Annapolis Convention, 152. 
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Annexations, Louisiana Purchase, 209-211, 235, Florida, 
235, Texas, 277, frem Mexico, 278, Gradaden Purchase, 
293, plans for Cuban, 294, 295 
Anti-2^[ahonic Almanac, material from, 250 
Anti-Masonry, rise, 249, 250, campaign of 1832, 250, 
251 

Aiitislavcry, eailier movements, map of “streams,” 257, 
Lundy, 257, American Colonization Society, 257, 
Granison and the Libciator, 258, opposition to Garri- 
sonian Abolitionists, 259, 2G0, reaction on negroes, 
25(J, propaganda, 291, 283, denied use of mails, 2G2, 
gag lules against petitions, 263, Liberty party, 27B, 
Free Soil party, 281, growth, 283, abolitionist leaders, 
284, Beeeber’s slave auction, 285, northern ridicule of 
abolitionists, 289, mfluencc of immigiation, 295 See 
al'io Fugitive slaves 
'‘Aibilcr of Euiope,” 115 

Aiistociacy, and colonial autonomy, 2, colonial Virginia 
goveimng, 2, 12, etfeet of American Revolution, 3, 
129, accusation of Federalist, 172, 188 
Ai’niy, Aiucriean, cieation, 109; reciuitmg, 194; and 
Wai of 1812, 226 

Army, Riitish, policy of colonial establishment, 42; 

bdletmg, 57, m Boston, Massacre, 59 
Ashburnhani, Mass , anti-Nebraska meeting, 390 
Ashburton, Loid, portrait, 272, negotiations, autograph, 
272 

Ashburton Treaty, 272 
Ashley Coopci, Anthony, Carolina grant, 11 
Assemblies, character of colonial, 2, and Governors and 
financial coutiol, 25-30, 40, 41, suspension of New 
York, 57 

Association of 1774, adoption by Congress, 91; opposition 
and defense, 92, ratification and enforcement, 93; 
Restraining Act by Pailiaraeiit, 99, 97. 

Assumption of stale debts, 184 
“Available Candidate,” 280 

Bal'Ojst, Nathaniel, rebellion, 7, 13, 14, autograph, 13. 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 7, 13, 11 
Baltimore, and tea, 75 
Baltiinoie (aly Library, material from, 299 
Bancroft, Geoige, on Hutchinson, 70, on North and 
reconciliation, 115, United State, h, 116 
Bank of the IhuLod Stales, Hamilton’s report and act 
fur first, 185, expires, 22G, second, 231, building, 

248, western opposition, 218, rccli^rter controversy, 

249, as issue, 249, 251, removal of deposits, 251, 252, 
Senate’s censure of Jackson, 252, 253; destruction and 
panic, 255, Van Buren on controversy, 265; Whig 
projects to reestablish, 271 

Banking, Massachusetts land bank, 30; Morris’ plan, 147. 

See aim Bank of the United Stales 
Banks, Nathaniel P , Speaker, 300; career, 307, portrait, 
318. 

Barbe-Marbois, Franf;ois de, Louisiana treaty, auto- 
graph, 210. 

Barnburners, 281. 

Barre, Isaac, protest on Stamp Act, 45, 4C; portrait, 45; 

and tea episode, 70; and peace, 125 
Bartlett, W H , “United States Bank,” 248 
Bassett, John S , on tea lax, 68, United Staten, C8. 

Bassett, Richard. Annapolis Convention, autograph, 
152. 

Bastille, storming, 188 

Bates, Edward, portrait, 318, candidacy, 318. 

Bayard, James, peace negotiations, 230, 231, autograph, 
230. 


Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Caron de, portrait, 118, 
and supplies for Aiueriuans, 118 
Beecher, Hemy Ward, paiody of a slave auction, 285, on 
fugitive slave law, 292, Bccchei’s Bibles, 307 
Beecher, Mrs Henry Ward, on husband’s parody of slave 
auction, 285 
Beecher’s Bibles, 307. 

Belchoi, Jonathan, as Governor, 30 
Bell, John, poi traits, 318, 319, presidential candidacy, 
319, 329, 323, 324 
“Belligerant Plcmpo’s,” 12G 
Bellingham, Richard, policy, 15 

Bellomont, Earl of, and Kidd, 24, proclamation against 
Sabbath-breaking, 24, death, 25 
Bennett, James Gordon, in campaign of 1850, 305, caii- 
catiiie, 305 

Bennett, Richard, commissioner in Virginia, 9. 

Benson, Egbeit, Annapolis Convention, autograph, 152. 
Benton, Thomas 11 , and the Bank, 249, and expunging 
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